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ADVERTISEMENT. 



X HE Comedy now published, was written hy 
the late Henry Fielding some years before his 
death. The author had shown it to his fnend 
Mr. Garrick; and entertaining a high efteem for 
the tafte and critical discernment of Sir Charles 
Williams, he afterwards delivered the manuscript 
to Sir Charles for his opinion. At that -time ap- 
pointed Envoy Extraordmary to the court of Russia, 
Sir Charles had not leisure to examine the play 
before he left England. Whether it has had the 
honour to travel with the Envoy into Russia, or was 
left behind, that it might not interfere with the in- 
trigues of the embassy, we cannot determine. Sir 
Charles died in Russia, and the manuscript was 
Jost. 

As Mr. Fielding had often mentioned this affair, 
many enquiries were made, after his decease, of 
several branches of Sir Charles'sfamily, but did not 
produce any tidings of the coniedy.' 

About twoyearsagoThomas Johnes, Esq. mem- 
ber for Cardigan, received from a yoiing friend, as 
a present, a tattered manusarfpt play, bearing, in- 
deed, some tokens of anliqui/y, else the present had 
been of little worth, since the young gentleman 
assured Mr. Johnes, that it was " a damn'd thing!" 
—Notwithstanding this unpromising character, Mr. 
Johnes took the dramatick foundling to his protec- 
tion with much kindness; read it; determined to 
obtain Mr Garrick 's opinion of it; and for that 
purpose sent it to Mr. Wallis of Norfolk-street, 
who waited upon Mr. Garrick with the manuscript, 
B 2 and 
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IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

and asked him, if he knew whether the late Sir 
Charles Williams had ever written a play? — Mr. 
Garrick cast his eye upon it — " The lost sheep is 
*' found! — This is Harry Fielding's Comedy !*' 
cried Mr. Garrick, in a manner that evinced the 
most friendly regard for the memory of the Author. 

This recognition of the play was no sooner com- 
rounicated to Mr. Johnes, then he, with the most 
amiable politeness, restored his foundling to the 
family of Mr. Fielding. 

Two ge ntlemen, of the most distinguished d ramatic 
talents of the age, have shewn the kindest attention 
to thfe fragment thus recovered. To the very libe- 
ral and friendly assistance of Mr. Sheridan, and to 
the Prnlogue and Epilogue, written by Mr. Gar- 
rick, is to be attributed much of that applause with 
which the Public have received the 

FATHERS: 
THE GOOD-N ATUR'D-MAN. 
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DURE OF NORTHUMbERLAND, 
lORD LIEUTENANT 

.OF THB 

COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 

A»b 

MASTER OF THE HORSE TO THE 

KING. 

NT LORD. 

JL HE Author of this Play was an upright, use- 
ful, and distinguished magistrate for the Coun- 
ty of Middlesex; and by his puhlications laid the 
foundation of many wholesome laws for the support 
of good order and subordination in this metropolis, 
the effects of which have been, and now are, for- 
cibly felt by the Public. His social qualities made 
his company highly entertaining. His genius, so 
universally admired, has afforded delight and in- 
struction to thousands. The memory of such a man 
calls for respect ; and to have that respect shewn him 
by the great and praise-worthy, must do him the 
highest honour. 

Under these circumstances this little orphan 
posthumous work, replete with humour and sound ' 
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sense, looks up to your Grace for protection^ as a 
nobleman who makes rank and affluence answer the 
great purposes of displaying true dignity and bene- 
^cence. Thus adorned by accomplishments, and 
enriched by manly sentiments, it is the interest of 
society to join with me in the warmest wishes for the 
continuance of your Grace's health, and of all those 
powers so liberally and so constantly exerted by your 
Grace for the good of mankind. 
I have the honour to be, 

MY LORD, 

Your Grace's 

Respectful and 

Obedient Servant^ 

troaytm Fiaa. 

JOHN riEUJING. 
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PROLOGUE: 

wilTTEl* BY 

Mr. G A R R I C K, 
Mr. king. 

W HEN from the world departs a son of fame. 
His deeds or works ecnbalm his precious name; 
Yet not content, the Public call for art. 
To rescue from the tomb his mortal part; 
Demand the painter's and the sculptor's hand. 
To spread bis mimic form throughout the land : 
A fona, perhaps, which living, was neglected. 
And when it could not feel respect, respected. 
This night no bust or picture claims your praise. 
Our claim 's superior, we his spirit raise: 
From time's dark store-house, bring a long-lost play. 
And drag it from oblivion into day^ 

But who the Author? need I name the wit. 
Whom nature prompted, as his genius writ? ' 
Truth smil'd on Fancy for each well-wrought story. 
Where characters jive, act, and stand before ye: 
Suppose these characters, various as they are. 
The knave, the fool, the worthy, wise, and fair. 
For and against the Author pleading at your t 

Fim 
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8 PROLOGUE. 

First pleads Tom Jones— grateful his heart and warm 
Brave, gen'rous Britons, shield this play from harm; 
My best friend wrote it, should it not succeed, 
Though with my Sophyblest — my heart will bleed — 
Then from his face he wipes the manly tear ; 
Courage, my master, Partridge cries, don't fear: 
Should Envy's serpents hiss, or malice frown. 
Though I'm a coward, zounds ! I'll knock *em down: 
Next, sweet Sophia comes — she cannot speak— 
Her wishes for the play o'erspread her cheek ; 
In ev'ry look her sentiments you read : 
And mor than eloquence her blushes plead. 
Now Bhfil bows — with smiles bisfalse heart gilding. 
He was my foe — 1 beg you'll damn this Fibldinoj 
Right, Thwackum roars — ^no mercy. Sirs, I pray— 
Scourge the dead Author, thro' his orphan play. 
What words! (cries Parson Adams), lie, fie, dis* 

own 'em, 
Good Lord! — de mortuis ml nisi hatmm : 
If such are Christian teachers, who'll revere 'em— 
And thus they preach, the Devil alone shall hear 'em. 
Now Slipslop enters — tho' this scriv'ning vagrant. 
Salted my virtue, which was ever flagrant. 
Yet, like black TTiello, I'd bear scorns and whips. 
Slip into poverty to the very hips, 
T' exult this play— may it decrease ,in favourj 
And be it's fame immoraliz'd for ever 1 
'Ajuire Western, reeling, with October mellow, 
TalV,yo!— Boys!— Yoax— CritickslhuntthefeflovH 

Damn*ei), 
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PROLOG HE. 9 

Damn'en, these nits are Varmint not worth breed- 
ing. 
What good e'er came of writing and of reading ? 
Next comes, brim-fuIl of spite and politicks ; 
His sister Western — and thus deeply speaks : 
Wits are arm'd pow'rs, like France attack the foe; 
Negotiate 'till they sleep — then strike the blow ! 
Allworthy laft, pleads to your noblest passions — 
Ye gen'rous leaders of the taste and fashions ; 
Departed genius left his Orphan play. 
To your kind care — what the dead wills, obey : 
O then respect the Father's fond bequest. 
And make his widow smile, his spirit rest. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

MEN. 

Sir George Boncoitr Mr. King. 

Mr. BoHcour Mr. Benslet. 

YoungBoHcour (hisson) Mr. Webster. 

Old Faience, Mr. Parsons. 

Young Vt^ence (hissott) Mr. Whitfield. 

Old Kennel Mr. Baddeley. 

XowtS Kennel (his son) Mr. Dodd. 

WCMrfEN. 

Mrs. Bottcour ^ Mrs. Hopkins. 

Miss Boncour . . Miss Youngb. 

Miss Valance Mrs. Baddelet. 
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FATHERS; 
THE GOOD-NATUR'D MAN. 

ACT I. SCENE I. 

SCENE. A Parlour in Mr. Boncour's House. 
Enter Boncour and Mrs.^ Bonoour. 

Boneour. 

X RAY be pacified 

Mrs. Bone. It is intolerable, and I will never 
submit to it. 

Bone. Bur, my dear! 

Mrs. Bone. Good Mr. Bdncour, leave off that 
odious word ; you know I detest it ; such fulsome 
stuff is nauseous to the ears of a woman of strict 
virtue. 

Bone. I don't doubt your virtue. 

Mrs. Bone. You don't- " — I am very much 
obHg'd to you, indeed ; nor any one else, I appre- 
hend : I thank Heaven my carriage is such that 
I dare confroDt the world. 
Bene. You mistake me^ Madam. 

Mn. 
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Mrs. Banc. That is as much as to say I have not 
common understanding; to be sure I can't compre- 
hend any thing. 

Bone. I should be sorry to think I had given you 
any reason to be out of humour. 

Mrs. Bone. Then I am in the wrong'; a wife Is 
always in the wrong, certainly;' it is impossible for 
a wife to be in the right in any thing. 

Bone, My dear, I never said so. 

Mrs. Bone. That is as much as to say, I don't 
tell truth: I desire you will treat me with good 
manners at least; that I think I may expect. A wo- 
man of virtue, who brought you a fortune, may ex- 
pect that. 

Bone. Madam, I esteem you for your virtue, and 
am grateful to you for your fortune; I should blush 
if you could upbraid me with lavishing it on ray 
ovm pleasures, or ever denying you the enjoyment 
of it. 

Mrs. Bone. How ! have I a coach at mycommand ? 
you keep one, indeed, but I am sure I have no com- 
mand of it. 

Bottc. Indeed you wrong me. 

Mrs. Bone. Why, have you not lent it this, very 
•morning without my knowledge? 

Bene. My dear, I thought the chariot would have, 
serv'd. 

Mrs. Bone^ How can that serve when I am to 
take three other ladies with me. 

Bate. Who's there? 

Enter Servant. 

Bid John take the chariot to my cousin, and let ttie 
coach attend rhywife — I ask your pardon, child; 
I own I should have told you of it, but business • 
really put it out of ray head. 

Mrs. Bottc. Well, and suppose I should find but 

one of the ladies at home, must I drag aliout a heavy 

1 coach 
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THE COOD-NATUR MAN. 13- 

coach all over the town, like an aWerman*s ox a 
country justice of peace's lady? 

.Bone. Nay, since you are so unresolv'd — the pro- 
nuse was not absolute; you shall not be uneasy on any 

account Tell the fellow, he need not go, to my 

cousin at all — (Exit Servant) now, ray dear, you may 
have your choice, and 1 hope you will be-easy. 

Mrs. Bone. Easy! yes; I have a great deal of 
reason to be easy, truly; now your relations, if they 
bave not the coach, will lay the whole blame upon 
me ; sure never was so unfortunate a creature as t 

am ! no, let them have both, and then they witt 

be satisfied; I dare say 1 shall tiMd a coach amongst 
my acquaintance, though you deny me your's, [^Exit.- 
■ -Bone. So\ (his comes of meddling with matters 
out of my sphere j but I deserve it, who know her 
temper so well. 

Snter 5/V George Boncour. 

Sir Geo. Brother, good morrow, I hope no ac- 
cident hath happened, for I met my sister in a vio- 
lent Jiurry- at the door. , 
' Bone. No, nothing extraordinary: wives will 
have their huinours, you know. 

Sir Geo. Aye, wives who have such husbands. 

Bone. I hope I give her no occasion to be un- 
easy. 

. Sir Geo, Indeed you do — You are a very wicked 
man, brother. 

Botsc. How ! 

Sir Geo. For you have spoilt a very good sort 
of a woman ; you have many an uneasy hour, many 
a heart-ache, many a sigh, and many a tear to an- 
swer for, which you have been the occasion of to, 
ip.y poor sister. 

Bone. I don'f remember I ever deny'd her gjjy. 
thiog. 

Sk 
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So- Geo. That is the very reason ; for what can' 
a poor woman be oblig'd to consult, so unsteady as 
her own inclinations? If you would contradict her a 
little, it would prevent her contradicting herself. 
A man pretends to be a good husband, and yet im- 
poses continually that hard task upon his wife, to 
know what she has a mind to. 

Bme. Brother, I admit raillery, but I should con- 
temn myself, if I refused any thing to a woman who 
brought me so immense a fortune, to which my cir- 
cumstances were so very unequal : I do not think 
with the world, that I make a woman amends for 
robbing her of her fortune, by taking her person in- 
to the bargain. 

Sir Geo. 1 would not have you robber; I would 
only have you keep her from robbing herself. Ah ! 
I should have made an excellent husband, if I could 
ever have been persuaded to marry. 

Bone. Doubtless, your wife would have agreed 
rarely with this doctrine- 
Sir Geo. She must have been a most unreason- 
able woman else j for I should have desired no more 
of her than only to do whatever I would have her. 
I am not that person you would make me appear ; 
for, except a few diversions which 1 have an anti- 
pathy to, such as music, balls, cards, plays, operas, 
assemblies, visits, and entertainments, I should 
scarce ever deny her any thing. 

Bone. Your exceptions put me in mmd of some 
general pardons, where every thing is forgiven ex-' 
cept crimes. 

Sir Geo. I suppose you would have me suffer ber 
to keep an assembly and rendezvous of all such idle 
people as can't stay at homej that is, have nothing 
to do any where else. 

Bone. Perhaps 1 love an assembly no more than 
you. 

Sir Geo. Why do you keep one then ? 

So/tc, 
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■ BoHc. For the same reason that I do many other 
things not very agreeable to me, to gratify my wife. 

Sir Geo. But, brother, pray for what purpose do 
you think the law gives you a power to restrain her? 

Boac. Brother, ihe law gives us many powers, 
which an honest man would scorn to make use of. 

•V/r Geo. So the advantage you receive from your 
wife's fortune, is to be her steward, while she lays 
it out in her own pleasures. 

SoH£. And that no inconsiderable one. 

Sir Geo. No I 

BoHc. No: for the greatest pleasure I can enjoy, 
is that of contributing to her's. 

Sir Geo. You are a great deal too goOd for this 
world, indeed you are ; and really, considering how 
good you are, you are tolerably lucky ; for were I 
half so good, I should expect, whenever I returned. 
home, to catch my wife in an intrigue ; my servants 
robbing my house ; my son married to a chamber- 
maid ; and my daughter run away with a footman. 

Bone, These would be ill returns to your good- 
ness. 

Sir Geo. That's true; but they are very common 
ones for all that; and [ wish somewhat worse does - 
not happen to your son ; for 1 must tell you, and I 
am sorry to tell it you, the town talk of him. 

Bone. I hope they can say nothing ill of him. 

Sir Geo. Nothing ill of him! they say eveiy 
thing ill of him — O brother, I think myself obliged 
to discover it to you, — this son, this eldest son of 
yours, the hopes of your family, whom I intended 
my heir; this profligate rascal, £ tell it with tears 
in my eyes — keeps — keeps — a wench. 

Bow. 1 know it — 

Sir Geo. (in a passion). Know it! — wh — ^at— 
that he keeps a wench ? 

Bone. I am sorry for it. 

Sir Geo. If he was a son of mine, Fd skin him — 

I'd 
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I'd flea hint^rd starve him. He shall never have 
a groat — s farthing of mine : I'll many to-morrow, 
and if I hav'n't an heir, I'll endow an hospital, or 
give my money to the Sinking Fund. 

BoHf. Come, brother, I am in hopes to reclaim 
him yet. 

Sir Geo. His vices are all owing to you. 

SeHi:. I never gave him instructions in that way. 

Sir Geo. You have given him money, that if. 
giving him instructions : whoever gives his son 
money, is answerable for all the ill uses he puts it to. 

Bone. Rather, whoever denies his son a reason- 
able allowance, is answerable for all the ill methods, 
he is forced into to get money. 

Sir Geo. Reasonable ! brother : why there is our 
^spute ; I am not so rigid as tome fathers ; I am 
not for totally curbing a young man ; I would not 
have him without a shilling or two in his pocket, to. 
appear jtcandalaus at a coffee-house — no. — 

Botic. Sir George, instead of disputing longer on 
this subject, will you go with me and visit my soa: — ■ 
suppose we should find him at his studies ? 

Sir Geo. 1 as soon e)cpect to £nd him at his pray- 
ers. — Well, I will go, as I have no other business; 
though I know the world better than to expect 
cither to convince myself or you. 

Bottc. I am ready to wait on you; my coach is at 
the door. 

Sir Geo. If I should break the rascal's head, you'll 
fpi^ive me — Keep— I'd keep him jf he was a son of 
mine. [Exeunt. 

SCENE at Young Boncour's. 
Youttg BoHcooR, Miss BoNcouR, Mmj Valknce, 
tome forward. 
Young Bene. Dear sister, how could you let this 
inundalion of nonsense in upon us? 
Bottc. J^ay, don't blame me. . 

Miss 
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Miss t^ai. O ! I was a witness to what passed ; 
however, now they are gone, I muft remind you of 
four promise, to Jet me hear that song. I think 
both the words and air admirable. 

Misi. Smc. You will make George proud if you 
praise his poetry. 

YoiMg Bone. Love or poverty makes most poets ^ 
and I hope I shall never want at least one of those 
motives-^as Mr. Warbler is gone, I will attempt it 
myself* 



SONG, 8¥ G. BoHcotra. 



I. 

While the sweet blushing sprfng glowing fresh ia 
her prime, 

AH nature with smiles doth adorn ; 
Snatch at each golden joy-^-checfc the ravage of time> 

And pluck every bud from the thorn. 
In the May-mom of life, while gladsome and gaj( 

Each moment, each pleasure improve. 
For life we shall lind is at best but a day. 

And the sunshine that gilds it is lore. 

U. 

iTie rose now so blooming, of nature the gtace,. 

In a moment is shrunk and decay'd,* 
And the glow which now tinges a beautiful face, 
' Must soon, alas ! wither and fade. 
In the May-mortioflife then, whilegladsomeand gay. 

Each moment, each pleasure improve. 
For life we shall find is at best but a day. 

And the sunshine that gilds it is love. 



Emtr 
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Enter BoircouR and Sir Gborge. 

Young Bone. My fother! and uncle too — so, 
so! 

Bmc. Dear George, don't let us interrupt your 
entertainment; your uncle and myself catled only 
to see how you did, as we went by. If 1 had known 
you had had company, we should not have ccune 
up — Pray go on with your music. 

Young Bone. Sir; you are always the kindest 

and most condescending but from you. Sir, 

this is an unexpected honour. 

Sir Geo. Dear Sir, most obliging, and most gra- 
cious Sir, — r-you do me an infinite deal of honour 
- — indeed' y ou see he is at his studies, bro- 
ther. 

. Bon. Pray, George, don't let us interrupt your 
entertainment. 

Sir Geo. Upon my word my nephew shews an 
exceeding good taste in his morning diversions. 

Younz Bone. Yes, Sir, these ladies have been 
60 good as to hear a silly trifle of my own writing. 
Sir Geo. I am sorry we came too late, for I think 
nonsense is never so agreeable as when set to music. 
Miss Bone. The music my brother design'd for 
me and. this lady; and I doubt nqt, if he had had 
any expectation of your company, my dear uncle, 
he would have provided some more serious enter- 
tainment. 

Sir Geo. Upon my word, Sir, you have a very 
pretty househere,complete(y finished and furnished— 
when I was a ydung fellow we had not half so good 
a taste. 

Young Bone. No, sir, the age is improv'd since 
that time-^— when a knight of the shire used to jog 
to town with a brace of geldings, and a single livery- 
man; and very prudently take a first floor in the 
Strand, when, if you ask'd in the shop for Sir Tbo- 
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mas, a dirty fellow, behind the counter, call'd out 
Maid, is Sir Thomas above? — I dare swear, uncle, 
in your time, many a tradesman hath had half a do- 
zen men of fashion in his hopse. 

Sir Geo. If he had nine men of fashion in his 
house, he had fewer in his books, I believe. 

Miss Bone. And once in seven rears came up 
Madam in the stage-coach, to see one comedy, one 
tragedy, go once to the opera, and rig out herself 
and' famuy till the next general election, ha! hat ^ 
ha!—— , ' 

So- Geo, Well, Miss Malapert, and what do you 
think you have said now ? why* nothing more than 
that your grandmothers had ten times as much pruT 
deoce as yourselves. 

Enter Servant hastily. 

Serv. Sir, I ask pa^-don. I thought your honour 
^ad been gone. 

Bau. Speak out, Sir. 

Serv. Sir, there be below Mons. de Pannier, 
with a new suit ; and M^QS- de la Mputon Maigre, 
with some embroidery for your honour. 
■ Sir Geo. There is another virtue of the age ! if 
you. will be extravagant — can't you let your own 
tradesmen reap the benefit of it; is it not'enoughto 
aeod your money out of you;r own family, but you 
must send it out of your own country too ? 
. Young Bone, I consider nothing farther than who 
serves me the best. 

/ Bone, I must join your uncle here, George,— I 
am afraid it is fashion rather that guides you to the 
choice; but were, it otherwise, every man ought 
to have some partiality for his own country ; it is 
a laudable prejudice, without which, no people ever 
were, or can be, great. 

Sk Geo. It ever was the characteristick of this 

nation — but pqw a passion for French dress and fo^ 

c 2 penes 
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pcTies is as prevailing as the use of their frippery 

tongue Ah! there was a time, nben we found 

the way to be understood in France, without the 
help of their language-^f'/tAb <m Us watch) but I 
have trifled away more time than 1 could well af- 
ford: shall I carry you any where, brother, at will 
you stay here? 

Sonc. Have you any engagement, George ? 

Young Bone. None at present. 

BoHc. Then, brother, I wish you a good morning. . 
I have some business with my son. 

Sir Geo, Good morrow to you, brother.— IVay, 
Kr, will you order tome of your domesticks to 
shew me out of these noble af>artmcnt$. for there 
are so many doors to them, I may possiUy miss n^ 
way. 

Voung B»ne. I will do myself that honour. Sir. 

Sir Ge$. Upon my soul, Sir, you are so full of 
complaisance you confound mcj nay, Sir, f^/ 
walk first, I insist upon it. 

YouHf Bone. Sir, it is my duly to obey. 

Sir Geo. Extravagant rascal ! if I had auch a ton, 
I would make a little free with bis coxcomical 
pate. 

BoKC. I wish, child, you would take that young 
lady away, for I have something to say to your bro< 
ther. 

JV/m Bone. La, papa, you are always so fall o£ 
secrets! 

Bone. You know, dear Harriet, how fiuid I am 
of your company, 

Misj Bone. Yes ; eternally sntding me away it a 
proof of it. 

Boac. This is a disobedience which I ought to 
love you for, instead of chiding you; and 1 wiU 
break an appointment to enjoy this, fvening with 
you and your orother. 

Miss BoMc. Nay, I can't prtMnise to Jie at home 
Dms evening, for I sh&U be engag*(^ to go to the 

play, 
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phy, and ifl sboutd not happen to go to the play, 
I shall be enga^'d to a party at cards. 

Miss Vat. Miss .Boncoor, you must remember 
your promise to set me doyrn at home; my time is 
out, and I dare not stay one minute beyond it. 

Mm Bmc. Dare not? ha, ha, ha! 

Miss Val. No i my father wiJl never fotgive m« 
if I should. 

SMer KxMf BoNcovR. 

Yimt^ BoHc. I have got my uncle into his cha- 
riot at last; but he was so full of ceremony I thought 
I never should; he has made fifty bows to my ser- 
vants; I never saw him in such a humour. 

Bone. You know his temper, George, and maj 
easily guess at the reason of it. 

Miss Bmc. Well, if you are so positive— *~ 

Mist Vat. Don't call me positive — [ act agunst 
my inclination. 

Yoimg Bone. Are you going already. Madam 
——you will do me the honour——— 

[£*(/, leadmg htr out. 

Bone, (aloae.) How wretched is that animal, 
whose whole happiness centers in himself; who can- 
not feel any satisfaction, but in the indulgence of 
his own appetite. I feel my children still a part of 
nie; they are, as it were, additional senses, which 
let in daily a thousand pleasures to me; my enjoy- 
ments are not confin'd to those which nature hath 
adapted to my own years, but I can in my Bon'i 
fruition, taste thcne of another ag e n or am I 
charitable but luxurious, when I bestow pa them 
the instruments of their pleasures. 

Enter Young Boncour. 

So George, yoa have soon quitted the young 
lady. 

c 3 Ym^ 
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YouHg Bone. I was going to make thai excute 
for leaving you so long. 

BoHc. You have been a good husband this quar- 
ter. 

Young BoHC. Sir; you are always so good as to 
prevent my necessities, and almost my wishes } for 
indeed I should have been obliged 

Bone. I thought a hundred would not be burthen- 
some. \GiviHg him a note. 

Young Bone, (bowing respeetfully •with a smile) A 
hundred! Gad, it is but a hundred. 

Bone. Whatareyou considering.'George? 

Young Bone. I was thinking. Sir, how happr 
such a sum as this iivDuld have made me when I was 
at school; but really, in my circumstances, it will 
go a very little way ; it will but just pay for a pic- 
ture which I bought yesterday. j 

Bone. A hundred pounds is a large price for a 
picture. 

Young Bone. A mere trifle. Sir; one can get no* 
thing to hang up in a room for less. 

Bone. I only give that hint,' because I should b« 
sorry that your demands should ever be such as I 
should be unable to answer. 

Young Bone. I am not such a stranger to your 
fortune. Sir, as to incur expence beyond its reach. 

Bone. No more of this: call on me by-and-by, 
and your wants shall be supplied; but 1 believe, 
you guess by the formality of my preparation, and 
my sending away your sister, that I have something 
of moment to impart to you — without more pre* 
face — what think you of marriage? 

Young Bone. Marriage, Sir ! 

Bone. Aye: I don't expect your good sense will 
treat jny proposition with the common ftaie raillery 
of those noble free-spirited libertines, whose great 
souls disdain to be confined within the limits of ma- 
trimony: who laugh at constancy to the chastearms 
of a woman of virtue^ while at the expence of health 

and 
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and fortune they are strictly feithful |6 the deceit- 
ful embraces of some vile designing harlot. 

YouHg Bone. Pardon me, Sir: my thoughts of mar- 
riage are different ; but I hope. Sir, you will indulge 
me in choosing a wife for myself? 

Bom. You need not apprehend too much com- 
pulsion or restraint; but the lady I shall recommend 
to you is so unexceptionable 

Young Bone. To be sincere, Sir, my affections 
are already engaged; and though 1 have no hasty 
thoughts of marrying, yet when I do, I am deter- 
mined on the person, and one whom i think unex- 
ceptionable on your side. 

Bone. Her name ? 

Young Bone. Miss Valence. 

Bone. Her fortune, I apprehend, is much infe- 
rior to that of the lady I should have proposed; but 
neither her fortune or family are such as shall make 
me endeavour to oppose your inclinations. 

Young Bone. Sir, you are ever good; though 
indeed in this you indulge me only in the common 
right which nature has bestowed upon me; for to 
restrain the inclination in that point, is not a lawful, 
but an usurp'd power in a parent: how can nature , 
give another the power to direct those affections 
which she has not enabled even ourselves to govern ■? 

Bone. However, you will give me leave to treat 
with Mr. Valence on this subject; for tho' I know 
he must rejoice at the offer, yet he is a man of that 
kind, 'who must be dealt with with due circumr 
spection ; and the minds of lovers are too much 
wrapt up in sublime pleasures, to attend to the 
low settlement of worldly affairs. 

Enter Stxwztit. 

Serv. Sir, Monsieur Valence desires to know if 
your honour be at home. 

Young Bone. I shall be glad to see him 

1 Bone. 
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Smc. I'll leave you, and go and find out the old 
gentleman. 

Young Bone. I believe. Sir, you may -treat with 
him farther than for me; my sister's inclinatiotu, 
I am confident, look toward the same family. 

Btmc. Are you certain of that ? 

Young Bone. By incontestible proofs. 

Bone. Well, Mr. Valence and I have been old 
acquaintance and neighbourst he is of a good fa- 
mily, and has a good fortune ■, and the world gives 
him and bis children a fair character. I am glad 
you have dispos'd of your affectiona in no worse 
manner : good-morrow to you, George— I shall see 
you in the afternoon. 

Your^ Bone. I shall not forget to pay my duty to 
you. Sir. 

Bone. No ceremony with me. [Exk 

Young Bone. Sir (bows) ; I believe I have the 
most complaisant father in Christendom, Though 
all fathers are too niggardly — This sneaking hun-. 
dred}. ha, ha, ha I my dear .Valence, good mor-> 



^nter Young Vai,ence. 

Why look you so sprightly and gay ? some un- 
expected happiness has befallen you. 

Young Vat. O Boncour ! my father, can you 
believe it? he sent for me this morning, of his own 
accord, without the least petition, the least motion 
of mine, sent for me, and with the utmost gene* 
rosity, made me a present of ten pieces. 

Young Bone. Ha, ha, ha! 

Yomg Val. Why do you laugh ? 

Young Bone. To see you so much over-rate a 
trifle. My father paid me a visit this morning, 
and with the utmost generosity made me a present 
of a hundred ; upon which, with the utmost gra- 
titude, I asked him for more ! why tell me, Charles, 
dost thou think it is not his duty, who bath begot 
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US with all those appetites and passions, to supply 
them to the utmost of his power ? But Charles, I 
hope you will make your friends partakers of your 
father's generosity : you will dine with us to-day. 

Youn^ Val. Your company is generally too expen- 
sive for me. 

Yo6ng Bottc. Why, faith, the world is grown to 
such a pass, that, without expence, a man cannot 
keep good company. 

Young Fal. By good company, I suppose you 
me.an embroider'd company; for men of sense are, 
to be come at cheaper. 

Young Bottc. By good company, I mean polite 
company; for true politeness, though it does not 
make a man of sense, it mends him. 

Young Val. But does politeness never dine with- 
out a French cook, nor eat out of any thing but 
plate ? 

Ymvg Boiic. To shew you I think otherwise, I 
will dine with you wherever you please. . 
. Young Val, Why ray business with you was, to 
let you know my father has been so good to give 
my sister leave to spend this day at your house; 
now, if you will, without ceremony, let me Invite 
myself to the same place' — 

YoMHg Bone. You hiake me perfectly happy, 
and I hope to know something this afternoon which' 
will make you so j at least, it you wish to call me 
brother as eagerly as I do to call you by that nanu 

Young Val. Need I declare that to you ? 

Young Bone. Then I assure- you, your father*! 
consent is only wanting. 

Young Fal. Ha ! — you make me happy," indeed, 
for were the alliance less advantageous, he is so 
good, so indulgent, I will fly to htm and throw my- 
self at his feet to obtain it. 

Young Bone. I believe my chariot is at the 
door J 1 will carry you — O, my dear Charles, my 
spirits are now so high, that-it must be an uncom- 

moa 
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mon accident which will ruffle them; and believe 
me, the vast delight which the near prospect of en- 
joyment of my love affords me, is not a little height- 
ened by the expectations of seeing you also happy in 
your wishes ; and I can look down with contempt 
on the merchant, who sees the anchor cast to his 
ship ; the general who has just obtained a victory;, 
or the despairing minister who has just carried his 
point, and subverted the designs of his enemies. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT 11. - SCENE I. 

ji Room in Valence's House. 
Enter Old Valence and Servant. 

Old Valence. 

Jl ELL Mr. Boncour, I shall be glad to see him. 
What can this formal visit mean? I hope he has 
hot discovered the intimacy between our chil- 
dren : if I could once compass that double mar- 
riage, I should complete my wishes ; why not ? For 
I know the violent passion of the young people, and 
the extreme indulgence of the father: but tho' he 
is a weak man, it is impossible he should give his 
consent; the disparity of fortune istoo great; well! 
but, as he has brought up his children to bate and 
despise him, perhaps they may not ask it; no it 
would make me too happy. 

Enter BoNCOUR. 

Bone. My good old friend and neighbour, how 
do you do ? 

Fal. Mr. Boncour, I am heartily glad to see 
you; this is extremely kind, and haih prevented 
me this very morning paying you that visit, which 

I have 
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I have been obliged to owe you some time agatost 
my inclination. 

BoRc. Ceremony between old friends, my good- 
neighbour, is ridiculous; it ts the privilege of 
friendship and love, to throw aside those forms, 
which only serve men to keep up an appearance of 
affection where there is none ; there has been a long 
acquaintance and intimacy between our families. 

ral. There has been so, indeed, and highly to 
my satisfaction. 

Bone. I am deceived, my very good old friend, 
if there are not some who wish a much closer alli- 
ance ; you know Mr. Valence, my way hath been 
always to discover my sentiments, without great 
formality of introduction ; in short, I have disco- 
ver'd a very particular intimacy between our younger 
branches; I am mistaken if they are not desirous to 
knit the alliance still closer. 

Fal. So! (justwhatlfear'd.) \ Aside. 

Bone. But you know, my old friend, the views of 
young people, and of their parents, in matrimony, 
are extremely different; theirs is only (he satisfac- 
tion of an immediate passion, ours look forward to 
their future happiness. 

Vai. Sir, i am surpriz'd at what you tel! me- 

[Cbf^usediy. 

Bone. Why surpriz'd? it is but a natural affec- 
tion. 

Fal. It is an affection. Sir, which I never en- 
courag'd in them. 

Bott. It is in our power, Mr. Valence 

Fal. I shall be very ready to contribute mine, I 
assure you ; I scorn to connive at my children's 
stealing a match into any family, particularly my 
friends : I do assure you, I should scorn it. 

Bone. I believe, indeed, you wou'd — But 

Fal. If I had had but the least suspicion — ^if such 
a thing had ever enter'd into my thoughts, you 
should have known it that momeot. . 
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Boftc. I am convinc'd, but giPe me leave— ■■per- 
tiaps the advantage may be somewhat of your 
side. 

ral. Dear Sir, the whole world knows how in- 
finitely it ts so ; but I am not like the world in all 
respects ; I am not so devoted to my interest to do 
a mean thing ; I would not do a mean thing for 
the world. 

Bone. Nor am I so like the world to place my 
own> or my children's interest in riches only, <»■ 
rather to sacrifice their happiness to my own vanity: 
I am willing, when they have taken out a licence, 
that they shall have no more to do with Doctors 
Commons; for which reason I will neither marry 
my daughter to a sptndle-shank'd beau, nor my son 
to a rampant woman of quality. Mr. Valence, our 
children love each other, and their passions, if en- 
courag'd, may make ihem happy : my business with 
you, my neighbour, is not to frustrate, but to com- 
plete their attachments ; in a word, what think you 
of a dougle marriage between our families? 

ra/. (Sttrpriz'd) Sir!— -- 

Bone. Are you willing it should be so? 

Fa/. Are you in earnest? 

Bone. I thought you had known me too well to 
suspect me of jesting on such an occasiooi I assure 
you i have no other business here at present: I 
know my son's happiness is wrapt up in your daugh- 
ter, and for ought 1 know, my daughter may have 
the same affection for your son; 1 do pot only 
thertfi.-.re propose the match to you, but I do it 
■with earnestness. 

Fa/. Do you ? Why then, for that very reason, 
I shall put on some backwardness; eagerness is 
always to be taken advantage of. \_jisiJe. 

Bene. Be not surpriz'd, perhaps, there may be 
some advantage in point of fortune on one side or 
other: it it should be on mine 1 can never give it 
up better than to an old friend. 
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Fal. Hum — that estate'of mine m Northumber- 
land ifi a very pood estate, and very improveable; 
let me tell you it is an estate that 

Bmc. It will be the business of hereafter to con- 
fflder each particular; we have been neighbours to 
each other so long, that -our affairs in general can 
be no secret to either. At present I should be glad 
of your direct answer, 

^al. A double marriage between our children ! 
It 1$ a matter, Mr. Boncour, which will require 
great consideration. 

Sone. Aye!— — 

Fal. Are you certain your son has so violent an 
affection for my daughter? 

Smc. I am certain. 

Val. And that your daughter has the same lik- 
ing towards my son. . 

Bone. Women are not so open on these occa- 
sions, but I have reason to believe it„ 

Fal. And they meet, I suppose, with a suitable 
return of affection from my children. 

Bone. I believe they do. 

Vai. And you are entirely willing to have this 
double match go forward ? 

Bmc. I am desirous of it, earnestly desirous. 

Kat. So that my conseiit alone is wanting? 

Bene. Even so-' 

Fa/. It will require great consideration. 

Bone. How? 

Fa/. Mr, Boncour, I have always had the great* 
est respect for you and your family ; there is no- 
thing in my power which f could not do to serve. 
you; consider, Sir, -I have but two children, a 
boy and a girl, they are ray all, and the disposal 
of them is a matter of great weight; you cannot 
expect me to be so hasty in taking any measures 
leading to it. 

Bene. Why what objections can you appre* 
hend? 

a r-/. 
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Vol. I dori*t know : I have not yet considered 
enough of the matter. — You will excuse me, Mr. 
Boncour, but treaties of this nature oblige us to 
enquire a little into one another's affairs : why, that 
estate now of your's in Hampshire, is a very ill 
timber'd estate. 

Bone. Sir, I am in no doubt but that my estate 
will be able to answer your demands. 

Fal. They will not be unreasonable, Mr. Bon- 
cour; I (hall act in a most generous manner; I 
have always despised those who have used any art in 
their actions ; I shall be glad if it happens to fall 
within my power to oblige you ; but truly this 
affair requires great consideration. 

Boac. Well, Sir, I will leave you to it; in the 
afternoon I shall expect your answer. 

Fal. Mr, Boncour, you shall have my answer 
this very evening *, be assured, if possible, I will 
comply with your desires. 

Bone. I shall expect you this afternoon. 

Val. I will wait on you, and hope there will be 
no difHcuUy. 

Bone. There shall be none on my side.— [Exit. 

Val. This is beyond my utmost expectation; — 
but I must not appear forward, that I may make the 
better bargain ; — nothing is so foolish as leaping ea- 
gerly at an advantageous proposal. 

Enter Young Valence. 

So, son, where have been ? I have wanted you ; 
is it impossible for you to stay at home with money 
in your pocket ? 

Young Fal. Sir, if I had known you would have 
wanted m c ' 

Vol. But you are not to know always : I don't 
know myself, you must keep in the way ; young 
fallows oow-a-days mind nothing but their plea- 
sures. 

Young 
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YeMg Fal. Sir, you will have no reason to com- 
plain or that, for to please you is my greatest plea- 
sure. 

Vol. Andso it ought to be, for I think my gene- 
rosity to you this morning, shews you that 1 have a 
pleasure in pleasing you. 

Young Vol. O,. Sir, if my happiness can give 
you pleasure, it is in your power to make me so 
happy !^— 

Vol. So, somethmg else is wanted, I see ; but 
whatever it be, I may thank myself for it : bestow- 
ing one favour, is giving right to ask a second ; the 
first is a gift, the rest are payments. 

Young Val. If a son hath any right to ask, it is 
the favour I shall ask of you ; and if any son could 
hope to obtain, I must ; since the only reason which 
prompts a father to deny, is in my favour, and the 
Jady on whom I have placed my affection, is my 
superior in fortune. 

Val. Aye ! perhaps, he means my friend's daugh- 
ter, and then my prudent backwardness will be 
finely rewarded (aside) : who is the lady ? 

Young Val. One whose person, family, and for- 
tune, are not unknown to you ; but, why should I 
fear to name her ? Miss Boncour. 

Fal. Who— What ? 
. Young Fal, Miss Boncour; sure you can have no 
objections. 

Fal. What a way is that of talking ? You are 
sure I can have no objections? How can you tell 
what objections I may make ? Are you to dictate to 
me ? This is the consequence of my generosity to 
you this morntiig; this all arises from my foolish 
prodigality. 

-Young Fal. Sir, I own my obligations, and am 
sorry I used an unguarded expression, by which I 
meant do more than that I hoped her fortune would 
be agreeable to you. 

F^, I don't know that. 

Youni ■ 
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Yow^ Val I thought, Sir, so long an acquaintance 
with her father— 

Val. And pray, why have you thought that (ny 
long acquaintance with her father must let me Into 
the knowledge of his circumstances ? Mr. Boncouf 
lias the reputation of a weak man, but notwithstand' 
ing that, I know he has a -little low cunning in him, 
which makes it more difficult to see through his af- 
fairs than those of a wiser man; so let me give you 
a little advice: ifyouhavean affection for this girl, 
don't let her father see it ; I hate deceit, and love 
to act openly and honestly with mankind j but still 
with some prudence towards such a cunning knave 
as Boncour. 

Young Vat. Sir, I shall pay an exact observance 
to your orders. 

Val. Well, well, perhaps you might have settled 
Tour affections worie; I don't know, I don't pro- 
mise any thing, but if matters appear exactly to my 
mind — — 

Youm Val. Sir, you are the best and most indu(> 
gent of fathers. 

Val. Remember, I promise nothing. 

Young Val. You are the kindest of menj and I 
the happiest. 

Val. Observe my advice. 

Young Val. I should be unworthy, indeed, were 
I to neglect it. 

Vat. Go, send your sister to me, remember I 
promise nothing. 

Younz Val. Sir you arc the best of fathers. 
* \Exit. 

Vol. This is the effect of severity ; severity is, 
indeed, the whole duty of a parent — now for my 
daughter— a little caution will suffice with her j for 
women of their own accord are apt enough to prac 
tlse deceit, and now, 1 think, I have my old neigh- 
bour's fortune at my disposal. 

Elder 
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Etttir AfjifJ Valence. 

ASjs f^al. My broths told nie. Sir, J^u had sent 
for me. « 

Fa/. Ye8,Sophy, Idid; ComehUber.Ihave pot 
Tenr lately gireii you any pocket money. ' 
' Miss P'al. S\T, It is not my business to keep an 
account where I have no demaild, but from ' the 
generosity of the gtver, 

Fai. But I think 1 have not lately, that is, very 
lately, given you much, 

Misi Vol. No, really. Sir, I don't remember to 
have had any thing of you, since you gave me a 
ticket for the opera, and that is almost a year ago. 

Vol. Well, well, there are a couple of pieces for 
yon; bea good housewife,andyoushan'twantmoney. 

Miss Fai. I give you a thousand thanks/Sir. 
■ Fal, Now, &>phy, look me foil in the face, and 
tell me what you think of young Boncour. 

Miss Fal. Why should you ask me what I think 
of him, Sir? 

Fal. What an impertinent question is that? You 
^ve me fine encouragement to be generous to you ; 
why should I ask youF I have a reason, no doubt' 
of it, but your cheeks answer me better than your 
lips; that blush sufHciently assures me what you 
think of him. 

^ Miss Fal. If I blush'd. Sir, it was at your suspi- 
cion, for I am sure Mr. Boncour is no more to me 
than another man. 

Fal. But suppose I have a desire he should be 
more to you ? 
- Miss Fat. I shall be dutiful to you in all things. 

Fal. I bfelieve it will be an easy piece of duty j 
you are all very dutiful when you are orderedto fol- 
low your ihclinations; but jroung Lady, what I vo.- 
siston at present is, that if this gentleman has yqur 
affections, you will be «o gx>d as to coi^^al tbffiO. 

VOL IV. D 
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Miss Val. Pray, Sir, why should yoa think he ha» 
my affections? 

Vat. Again at your why's! madam, 1 tell you I 
^pect you to behave with discretion ; tli^ k» in 
other words, to deal as dishonestly with your lover 
» you do with your father; Lapi sure you c^n neyer 
repine at such easy commands ; so this aftemaon^l 
4«ire you will put on all your f eserYC>. all your airs 
apd indifference: buti perhaps, you. have giv^a. hioi 
encouragement already, perhaps you have dutifully 
intended to marry bim without consent ox approba- 
tion of mine? 

Afiff Val. Indeed, Sir, you have, no ceason r 

Vol. How, have I no reasonj a pretty complt-' 
mcnt to your father i go to your chatpber, madarn, 
and stay there till you have kamt a more respectful 
behaviour. 

Miis Vol. Sir, I obey— , \^it, 

Val. Ah, there's nothing, like severity,! children 
are so vile, that one dare?< Qot indi^ge one's goiodr 
inclinations towards thenl : I have bDOUght alh this 
on me by my own generosity ; but now Tor the. bq^. 
sjoess with BoDCOUr, I will go to my lawyeiy a^d 
we will draw up proposals- together^ An io^piun 
dent man in my situation, would have; testi£ed imr 
. mediate raptures, but the best^general rule. I know 
i^ never to discover your thought^ eitj^er in youn 
words, or your countenance. \Exit* 

SCENE II. . 

BoNoouR*s Hmsti 

Enter Boncour and Miss BovcoVR. 

Milt Bona Dear papa, don't. Iieize me.about the 
fellow : I care not if he was hanged, and all other 
fellows; I afiectkms for the crealu^l L:wf»idoD 
who can have put it into your head! 

Stnc. Nay, if it be not so^ t^ me. frankly, and 
you- shall be teft out <^ the tieaty whichl amcacryfe 
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' Mig on with the old gentleman, relative to a match 
between your brother and his daughter. 

Mfss Bvnc. A match between my brother and 
Miss Valence ? 

BotK. We met this morning, and shall meet again 
this afternoon about it. 

Miss Bone. And pray tell me, dear Sir, what 
makes yoo suspect any thing between me and Mr. 
——I forget the creature's name? 

Boric. Are my suspicions well grounded ? 

Miss Bone. La, Sir, I can't conceive what should, 
makeyou imagine any such thing. 

Bone. You will not answer me dh-cctly? 

Miss Bone. I don't know what to answer. 

Bone. Nay I desire no more! well, my dear. We 
will not be long in finishing the settlements. 

Miss Bone. Settlements! Sir, you frighten me. I 
hope I have not said any thing — can't one converse 
and dance with a man — But I assure you, Sir, it is 
no such thing. 

Enter Young Boncour. 

Bone. So, George, you find me engaged in an im- 
possible task. 

Young Bone. \ am sorry for that, Sir, pray what 
is it? 

Bone. Nothingmore than trying to get truth from 
a woman; it seems we have been under a mistake 
all this whife, and one half of our treaty is abortive; 
your sister disavows all regard for Mr. Valence. 

Young Bone. I am glad of it ! for I should be 
sorry if she threw away her affections on one so ~ 
worthless — one who, while he is addressing her, is- 
engaged to another woman, 
, Bone. How! 

Young Bone. Sir, I have had- ocular demon- . 
strstioq; nay,- 1 question if he be not married al- 
.readyj'at least, I am certaih everything isccm-,' 
eluded. 

Da 
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Bone. Say you so; this very well accounts for that 
backwardness which surprized me in the father — 

Miss Bone. Ha, ha, ha, — an affection, indeed! 
— ^ha, ha, ha ! — no, I assure you. Sir, I have no affec- 
tion — an affection truly !^— no, I have all the abhor- 
,rence and contempt in the world for him. 

Young Bene. Dear sister, don't be in a passion. 

Miss Bone. I am in no passion, brother^ it is im- 
possible for a man I hate and despise to put me ia 
a passion j no brother, when I know a man to be a 
villain, I assure you, brother, he shall never have it 
in his power to eive me uneasiness. 

Young Bone. But, my deap- — 

Miss Bone. No, brother, I would not have you 
think I am in a passion on his account j all that 
vexes me is, that my father should think I had a 
value for him. 

Young Bone. Well, dear Sir, I believe I need not 
fear to ask you the success of the business you was 
80 kind to undertake. 

Bone. Upon my word, George, it was such as 
surprized me, till you accounted for it; by this en- 
gagement of young Valence's, I think, on com- 
paring his circumstances, I might have expected a 
more hearty concurrence; but I do assure you, the* 
best answer I could obtain was, that he woujd con- 
sider of it. 

Young Bone. O, Sir, that was only to lessen thfc 
opinion which he feared you might have had of the 
advantageousnessofthe proposal; Ithinklknowhim 
so well, that he would make an outward difficulty of 
assenting to a point, which inwardly, he heartily 
wish'd to compass ; especially, when he had no fear 
of losing it by so doing; as perhaps your goodna-' 
tur'd forwardness made him secure on that side. 

Bone. Aye, faith, it is surprising there should be. 
such foolish wise men in the world. 

Miss Bone. Brother, one word. with you; wh* 
told you this viUian was to-be mairied ? 
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YoKMg Banc. Excuse me — I cannot tell you. 
JWtM Bottc. I would not deny you, brotlier. 
YwHg Bone. I should not have curiosity enough 
to ask what no ways concern 'd me. 
Misi BoHc. But suppose It did concern me. — 
Yotmg Bone. Is that possible? — what, he that 
-never made any addresses to you ? — 

Miss Btmc. Addresses, pugh! — Pshaw, this is 
using me in a manner I did not expect ; I would 
not conceal a secret from you, especially a secret of- 
this nature. 

Young Bone. Oh ! a secret of this nature ; now, 
be honest, and tellme why you call'd Valence a Til- 
lain, and I will discover the whole. 

Miss Bone. A vUlian ! if you knew as much as • 
I, you would think it a term too gentle. Don't 
imaeine I have the least concern at loosing him ; but 
if What you say is true, he is the most perfidious 
wicked viUain that ever broke his solemn vows to a 
woman. 

Ymig; Bone. Then to be as honest and sincere 
with you, there is not one single syllable of truth in 
all I have said. I am convinc d he loves you sincere- 
ly, and since 1 find you return his passion with equal 
ardour — 
A£ss Bone. What do you mean, brother?— 
BoHe. Nay, child„ 'tis in vain to dissemble, you 
are fairly caught. 

Miss Bone. Well, I protest now, this is the most 
barbarous treatment ; and so the story you rais'd of 
poor Valence is absolutely false} 

YottJtg Bene. A$ mere fiction as ever came from 
a traveller or a news-paper. 

Bone. Well, child, £ think you need say no more 
to encourage me to include you in the treaty, at 
least i shall take your silence ior consent. 
Mist Bone, Then if I must speak 
Yerng Bone. Let it be truth for once. 
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Miss Bone. The devil take the story — for I iiever 
was more frightened by one irl all my life. 

Bone. George, I think there will be no farther 
obstruction; Mr. Valence will be here this after- 
noon > and as soon as matters can be settled by the 
lawyers, you may depend on your happiness. 

Youtt^ Bone. Here is my mother coming this 
way ; I believe it would be my sister's wish^ as well 
as mine, that this affair should be yet a secret from 
her. 

Bone. I think you are in the wrong there; nor 
am 1 willing she should be unacquainted with a 
thing of this nature. 

Young Bone. At least. Sir, till I have the honour 
cf seeing you again. 

Miss Bone. Aye, do, dear Sir. 

£onc. Well, so far I will indulge you. 

[Exemt Young Bone, and Miss Bone. 

Enter Mrs. Boncour. 

Mrs. Bone. Do Mr. Valence's family dine here 
to^ay ? 

Bone. Yes, my dear. 

Mrs. Bone. Very well, then I will dine abroad. 

Bone. As you please, child, since your daughter 
is at home. 

Mrs. Bone. I know, Sir, it is a matter of indilfo. 
rence to you; but I think you need not affect it — 
it would be civiller to express some regard for me, 
tho' it was never so counterfeit. 

Bene. Would you have me say you shall not dine 
abroad ? 

Mrs Bene. Shall not! I should laugh at that in- 
deed ! 

, Bone. Why, my deai, should I ever discover an 
inclination contrary to your's, by which you must 
be driven to the uneasiness of knowing you thwart 
one or the other i you know* child, concealments 
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of tWs kind Ife the greatcrt delicacies of fHetid- 
sTiip. 

Mrs. Sonc. To be sure 1 can concteal nbftijfig, noi: 
1 have no delicacy of ftieodsirtp abotrt me ; \ won- 
der yon would chuse so indeDcate a woman. 

Sonc. Coim, ft is happy for you tdl'd dhUse you; 
at leart you toi^fht'haveTaTlen to the fot of one whis 
would have b&en less 'Cfb^vatit of your temper i 
suppose yoiy Tiad been married to my brotlier Sir 
<5eorge? 

Mrs. Sonc. Sir George! why ^ir George? t 
tnow flo mini who would mkke a better husband. 

Bone. -So he say^ himself, and this I miist cdnfess, 
he would never have had a dispute of thisTcitid Wiik 
Ws wife; for he would have told her perempWrily, 
madam, \ have invited the Company, and ydu shill 
stay and dine with them. 

Mrs. Bmt. Well, and thdt vfrould havie beeh 
kinder tTiah indifference) for my part, I aver, I 
could bear contradiction iroui a man that iSpais fond 
of me. 

Sonc. What, rather than compliance ! 

M)s. Bone. I am not that fool you may imagine 
me ; I know a little of human nature, and am con- 
vinc'd there is no man truly fond of his wife, Who 
is not uneasy at the loss of her company. 

BoKc. Willit please you if I order you to stay at 
home? 

Afrt. Banc: Order me I no, truly, if my com- 
pany be so indifferent that you consult only my 
■pleasare in desiring it, I shall never think myself 
oblig'd to you on that account; I thanlc heaven, ^ 
am not every where so despicable, but that thei^ arq 
some weak enough to desire my conversation, and, 

{)erhaps, might prefer it to the agreeable Miss Val- 
ence herself. 

Bone. She is a guest of my daughter's, pot of 
mine : surely, you don't conceive I have any parti|t 
cular pleasure in Miss Valence's company } ■ 
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Mn. Sotu. O, I am not jealous, I afnire yoUj yoa 
wrong me mightily if you think I am jealousj^ she 
must be a poor creature, indeed, who could be jea- 
lous of every littlefiirti no, I should have too much 
coiiiempt for the man who delighted in the conver- 
sation of such flirts ; but this I think I might rea- 
sonably expect, that he would enjoy them by him- 
self, and not insist on my being of the company. 

Bone. You cannot charge me with any such be- 
haviour, nay, scarce with a single desire that woul4 
contradict your inclinations y therefore^, when you 
told me you would dine abroad^ I answered, just d» 
you please ; tho' I knew not the company to be dis- 
agreeaole to you. 

Mrs. Boxc- But t will not dine abroad, Mr. Bon- 
Cour, I will dine at home ; pray give me leave to 
know my own inclinations better than you; I am 
neither a fool nor a child, whatever you may think 
of. me, nor will I be treated as such by any husband 
in tl^e universe! What! I suppose I must shortly 
come with my hands before me, and ask you leave 
before I do any thmgj pray, Mr. Boncour, wiS 
^ou giv^ m^ leave tp make ^ few visits this mom- 
mg? 

• BoHc. Ha, ha, ha! My dear, did I ever deny 
you ! 

Mrs, Bdne. You inwst on my asking' then it 
seems, but I assure you I shall notj I did not part 
with my fprtune to part with ipy Ijherty too, so your 
servant. \fixU, 

Bone. Well, Sir George is in the right ; I have 
sppil'd this woman certainly j for her temper from 
a good one is now become intolerable; but she 
brpught me 9 fortune ; true, she did, and an im- 
inense pne, and with it, what I topk for better and 
for worse; and so it is idle to complain, [£wV, 
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ACT m. SCENE I. 

Mr. BoHqouR's MouiC. 

Enter Boncour and Servant. 

Servatit. 

JMr. Valence's man left this letter. 

Sone. Sol here I shall have, I suppose, my 
neighbour's sentiments at large on this important 
busmess. (Reads the letter.) 



" I have maturely weigh 'd your proposal ; and to 
convince you of the desire I have to an alliance wjth 
your ftimily, notwithstanding some offers lately made 
me, which, to a worldly minded man, might per- 
haps appear more advantageous, I have consented 
to the union between our children, for which pur- 
pose I have drawn up a few articles, not doubting 
but you will think them very reasonable. 

*' First, You shall vest your whole estate immedi- 
ately in the possession of your son, out of which, 
besides ' your wife's fortune, you shall be allotted 
two hundred pounds per annum during life. 

" Secondly, You shall pay down fifteen thousand 
pounds as your daughter's portion, for which she 
shall have a proportionable settlement, as our law- 
yers shall agree. 

*' Thirdly, That, as a very large part of my estate 
will, at my death, descend to my son, I shall remain 
in possession of the whole during ray life, except 
I ■ " But why should I read any farther? is this 
man. mad, or doth he conclude me to be so P 
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Enter Sir George Boncour. 

Sir Geo. I call'd on you, brother, to let you know 
I shall dine with you, for my frieod has sent me 
■word the house will sit Tate. 

Bone. Oh, Sir George, I am particuJarly glad to 
see vou ; I will give you an mstance that your 
opinion of mankind isjuster than ray own; since I 
saw you, I have, to cotnply with my son's inclination 
propos'd a match in Mr. Valence's family; could 
you imagine he would send me such a letter as 
this in answer? oh, you need only look at the ar- 
ticles. 

Sir Geo. (reading.) Well, what of this? 

Bone. What! can you think the man is in his 
senses ? 

Sir Geo. Certainly; for 'tis impossible he should 
suppose you to be in your's, when you made him 
the offer to which this letter is an answer. 

BeH£. But, brother, is my making him an advan- 
tageous offer, a reason for so impudent an impo- 
sition ? 

Sir Geo. Aye, surely, no one can give another 9 
stronger hint to impose upon him, than by first im- 
posing upon himself; you have infinite obliga- 
tions to him I think, for he sees you have an incli- 
nation to beggary, and therefore would make you » 
beggar. Besides, can any thing be more reasonable 
than what he proposes ? I am sure I should not ex- 
pect such gentle terms in the same case ? what doth 
he desire of you more than to throw yourself on the 
bounty of your son ? well, and who the devil would 
make any scruple of trusting a son, especially su<;h a 
son as your's — a fine gentleman' — one who keeps* 
wench — never fear, man, I warrant he'll allpw_you 
pocket-money enough. 

Bonc^ Raillery. Sir George, may exceed the 
bounds of good-nature, as well as good-brecdmg i 
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1 did not expect that you would have treated the 
serious concerns of my family in so ludicrous a man- 
ner, nor have laughed at me when I ask'd your 
advice. 

Sir Geo. Zounds! what shall I say ? I thought 
to have pleas'd you, by calling his demands reason- 
able; shalll lake the othersideoftheiquestion? for, 
like a lawyer, I can speak on either; he hath taken 
the most prudent way of calling you a fool, and his 
proposals seem to proceed rather from a design of 
insulting you, than from any hopes of success. 
Bone. It really has that appearance. 
Sir Geo. Well, then, and do you want my advice 
what to do? 

Bone. I shall, undoubtedly, reject them with 
scorn, and if myself alone were concern'd, I could 
with ease; — but my son, I fear, has set his heart on 
the young lady. 

Sir Geo. Then break his heart : why what a de- 
vil of a fellow is this son of your's i" he sets bis for- 
tune on one wench, and his heart on another? 

Bone. Come, brother, you arc a little too hasty: 
when we reflect on the follies of our youth, we 
should be more candid to the faults of our children. 
Sir Geo. You are welcome to throw the sins of 
my youth in my face : I own I have been as wicked 
as any, and therefore I would not suffer a son to be 
so j of what use is a parent's experience, but to cor- 
rect his children; and, give me leave to tell you, 
you are a very unnatural father, in not suffering 
your son to reap any benefit from your former sins ; 
but you, brother, to obtain the character of a good- 
natur'dinan, are content to be the bubble of all the 
world. 

BoHc. Well, I bad rather be the bubble of other 
, loen's will than of my own ; for, let me tell you, 
brother, whatever impositions knavery puts upon 
others, it puts greater oa itself. 
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Enter Servant. 



Serv. Sir, dinner is upon the table. 
Bone. Well, we will defer this aflFair 'till the after- 
noon, when I believe my behaviour will please you. 
Sir Geo. It will surprise me too, if it does. 

lExauit, 

SCENE. Valence's House. 
Enter Valence and Servant. 

Fal. Sir Gregory come to town, say you ? 

Serv. He is at the coffee-house, and will be here 
immediately. 

Fa/. Well, shew him up. (Exit Servant.) What 
great aifair can have brought him up ? who has not, 
1 believe, been in town these twenty years; some- 
thiiig of vast importance must have drawn him from 
his fox-hounds ! he hath been so long absent, the . 
town will be a sight to him, at least he wilt be a 
sight to the town. fSir Gregory hallows without.} 
He is not far off, I hear. 

Enter 5;r Gregory Kennel. 

Sir Greg. Hey a vox, master Valence— how goes 
it my old fnend ? you look surpriz'd to see me in 
town. 

Fal. I must confess. Sir Gregory.you were oneof 
the last persons I expected to see here. 

<S'iV Greg. It is like a fox running against the 
wind : well, how does madam, and how does your 
fine son do? 

Fal. Alas! my wife, poor woman, I have lost her 
some time ; I thought you must have heard of that. 

Sir Greg. Like enough I may : I can't remember 
every tritie. 
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Fa/. 1 hope your family is well. Sir Gregory ? . 

Sir Greg. Why I have lost my lady too, since I 
saw you: she is six feet deep, by George; but the 
boys are all 'well enough : Frank, he is at home ; 
and Will is at Oxford ; and the Squire, he is just 
come from bis travels. 

Fai. And how does master Francis? I think he 
is my godson. 

Sir Greg. Why Frank, Frank is well enow ; I 
would a brought un to town, but the dogs would 
Dot spare un : he is inig;htily improved, I can tell 
you, since you saw un ; he takes a five-bar gate like 
a. greyhound -, but the 'Squire is the top of the pack : 
I have been at some pains in his education ; ^e has 
made, what do you call it, the tower of Eurojie, 

Vol. What, has master Gregory been abroad ? ■ 

Sir Greg. I think so— he hath been out almost 
two years, in France, and Italy, and Venice, and 
Naples, and I don't know where. 

yai. Indeed I why I thought he had been too 
young to travel. 

Sir Greg. No, no ; he's old enough, he will be 
of age in naif a year mure. 

1^1. He is much improv'd by his travels, no 
doubt on't. . 

Sir Greg. Improv'd, aye, that he is — Egad he 
over-tops them all — he was the finest gentleman at 
sessionii — 1 have nothing to do for'n, but marry un 
to a woman of quality, and get un made a parlia- 
ment man, and then his fortune is made, then he 
will be a complete gentleman ; now I have secur'd 
one o' um ; I have agreed for a borough, and I fan- 
cy, neighbour Valence, you can recommend me to 
t'other J you converse yvjth quality ; do you know 
'jiowevera woman of quality that's very handsome, 
with a great fortune, that wants a husband ? 

Fa/. Quality, beauty, and fortune } you are some- 
what bi^ in yovr demands. Sir Gregory. 
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Sk- Greg. Why if she be not tiandsonw, the Soy 
won't like her; and if she have no fortune, I shan't. 

Val. But) why quality? what use Is there in that? 

Sir Gre^. Nay, I can't tell much use in it s but 
tliere is something in it to be sore, for I have seen 
men proud on it in the country, who have nothing" 
else to be proud of — Odsure — I fancy they have for- 
got to direct the boy hither: I left him at the ccf- 
ree-house having his shoes clean 'd; the dog'&grown 
so nice since his travels, that he did but just step'' 
into a fcennel, the' he wan't over the instep ; the 
dioes o'un must be clean'd immediately; I will step 
and see for 'un, and be back with you in an instant. 

[Exit. 

Val. If this cub hath no more wit than his father, 
it will not be difficult to match him to- my own 
daughter. He will be a nrach greater match than 
young Boncour : this is an effect of my prudence ; 
but I am afraid, as unreasonabte as my demands- 
are to Boncour, folly will make him except themj 
if he should, I can raise them so high, that, even, so 
great a fool as he is, will reject them: however, I 
■will be first sure on this side. 



Enter Sir Gregory and Foksj- Kennec. 

Sir Greg. Here he is; here is the boy; child, this 
is mv friend Mr. Valence. 

[ Young Kennel runs to Valence md kisses his hand. 

Val. I am glad to see you returned. 

Young Ken. Pardie! Sir, your most humbly 
servant. 

Sir Greg. Is not he a fine gentleman ? weH, Gre- 
gory, let us hear a little more of your travels; come," 
don't be asham'd before folks, don't — Come, tell us 
what you — 

Young Ken. -Dear, old Gentleman, don't give 
yourself any pain on my account : I should have 
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uqade the te^ir of Ejirope to verylJltle purpose, if X 
had aoy raodesty left. 

Sir Greg. Neighbour Valence, do ast him about 
pleaces? 

f^at Pray, Sir, how do you like Venice? 

Yqioi^ Ken, Not at all* Egad it stands in the mid- 
dle of the sea! 

Sir Grsg. How! no lies, Greg. — don't put the? 
traveller uppnqs,! 

f^a^. Indeed he speaks truth. How do you like 
the humour, thetemper of the Italians? 

Yimig^ Ken.. I don't know any thing of them, for 
r never would converse with any, but those of my 
own country. 

. Sir Greg. That's right j I would have thee always 
be a true Englishman. 

Fal. I suppose you saw Rome, Sir. 

Yvuflg Kelt. Faith, Sir, I can't say I saw it, for I 
went extremely late in, and staid there but a week: 
I intended to have taken a walk or two about town» 
But happening to meet with two or three English, 
dpgs ^t our inn — mortblue! I never stirr'd abroad 
t^ the day I came away. 

5a- Greg. What! did'stnotseethePopeofRome? 

Young Ken. No, not I: I should have seen him, 
I believe, but I never heard a word that he was at 
Rome till after I camejnto France, and then \ did 
not think it was worth going back for : 1 did not 
tee any, one thing^^ Italy worth taking notice of, 
but their pictures j they are magni6que, indeed! 

Val. How do you like the buildings, 5ir, in, 
^aly? 

Youof^ Ken. They shew'd me some old build- 
ings, but they are so damnably out of repair, one, 
can't tell what to make pf them. 

Sir, GxAg, Weil, Gregory, give us a little account 
of France : you saw the King of France, did not 
jou Greg? 

Young Ken, Yes, and the Queen^. and the Dal- 
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phin ; why, Paris is well enoifgli, and the merriest 
place I saw in all my travels : one never wants com* 
pany there j for there is such a rendezvous of Eng- 
lishj I was never alone for three months together, 
and scarce ever spoke to a Frenchman all the while. 

Sir Greg. There, Mr. Valence, you see how uiw 
justly they speak against our sending our sons to 
travel : you see they are In no danger of learning 
foreign vices, when they don't keep company with 
foreigners. Well, Mr. Valence, now do you like 
*un? 

Val. O, infinitely well, indeed ! be is really a 
finish'd gentleman — 

Sir Greg. Aye, is he not a fine fellow? But, 
Greg, you don't tell Mr. Valence half what you 
told me, ahout a strange man at Ortines. 

Young Ken. You will excuse my father's pro- 
nunciation, as heTias never been abroad : he means 
Orleans, where I saw one of the largest men I ever 
■aw in my life ; I believe he was about eight foot 
high. 

Sir Greg. What a misfortune it is not to travel in 
one's youth : I can scarce forgive my father's me- 
mory for keeping me at home. Well, but about 
the King of France. 

Young Ken. Zounds ! ' father, don't ask me ' so 
many questions. You see. Sir, what a putt he is. 
[Aside toVaX. 

Sir Greg. Why, you rogue, what did I send you 
abroad for, but to tell me stories when you came 
home. 

YouHgKen. You sent me abroad. Sir, to learn to 
be a fine gentleman, and to teach me to despise 
clownish fellows. 

Fal. Come, Sir Gregory, perhaps tbft young 
gentleman will be more open over a bottle ; what 
say you f 

Sir Gteg- You know I never flinch from a bot- 
tle i and we will have some stories after a glaas. 
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Well* Gr^, you know what I came to town about* 
and this gentleman will assist ui ; he will reconi- 
mend a wife to yon. 

Yom^ Sen. I am this gentleman's very hum- 
ble servant ; but I want none- of his assistance. 
There is a lady whom I knew before I went abroad, 
and saw again last night with another young lady - 
at the play, and mortbiue if I marry any other 
woman. 

Sir Greg. How I sirrah. 

Young Ken. Pray, dear old gentleman, don't , 
put on that grum look: rat me, do you think I have 
made the tour of Europe to be snubb'd by an Eng»- 
lish father, when I came home again ? 

Sir Greg. Sirrah, 1*11 beat the tour of Europe out 
of you again : have I made you a fine gentleman, in 
order to despise your father's authority!— 

fal. Pray, Sir Gregory 

Sir Greg. Sirrah, PlI disinherit you } V\\ send 
your brother Will a travelling, and make Frank a 
parliament-man in your room. 

Young Ken. A fig for vour disinheriting ! it is not 
in your power; if I can but get this girl, I'll marry 
her, and carry her back to France. There is as 
good English Company at Boulogne, as I ever de- 
sire to crack a bottle with-~what do you take me 
for? a boy I and that you are to make me do what 
you please, as you did before I went abroad ; Diable ! 
do you think to use me as you do brother Frank, 
who is but your whipper-in? mortbiue, I have been 
bunting with the King of France. 

Sir Greg. If you have been hunting with the de- 
vil, 111 make you know I am your father ; and, 
tho* you are a fine gentleman, the same pains will 
make your brother Will as fine a gentleman to th« 
full. 

Fat. Fray, Sir, consider ; don't disoblige your 
father. Come, Sir Gregory, I have order'd a bottle 
of wine within J let us go and talk over that mat' 
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ter ; I dare say I shall bring the young- gentieman to 
reasoif; come, pray walk in. 

Sir Greg. He shall obey me, or— — 

Yefoig Ken. 1 have ttavell'd to a fine purpose, 
truly. [Exmit'. 

SCENE. Bohcour's House. 
Muter BoNcouR and Young BoNcotrR. 

Yotm Bone. Tho' the articles are a little- iin- 
Teasonable, if you had any compa&sion or love for 
your children, who you know have plac'd their 
ncarts on the match, you would comply. 

Bon. My children are ungrateful, if they upbraid 
me with want of affection: but thisisamere trick, 
a poor scheme of Mr. Valence's, to take advantage 
of your passions, and my indulgence. . . 

Yffun^ Botfc. So, we are sacrific'd to contention 
*twixt our fathers, for the superiority of understitnd- 
ing. 

Bone. You injure me, son ; the low dirty reputa- 
tion of cunning, 1 scorn and detest. 

Enter Mrs. Boncouh. 

Mn. Bone. So, Sir, I hear there are marriages 
going on in the family, which I was not to be ac- 
quainted with. 

Bone. Pardon me, my dear; I intended to have 
acquainted you', and should before, but for a parti- 
cular reason. 

Mrs. Bone. What reason, pray ? 

Bone. You need not concern yourself. 

Mrs. Bone. Indeed ! not concern myself! who 
am I } have not I an equal concern -, aye, and a 
superior one ! 

Bone. But hear me, madam. 

Mrs. Bone. No, I won't hear any thing said for the 
match; it is below them in family and fortune both. 
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, iMmc I do not intepd— T- 

Mrs, Bone. I don't care what you intend; you 
may ke«p your reasons to yourself if you please ; 
but, as for the double marriage, I will have no sach 
tfathgi all your plots shan't compass it. 

SoHc. I tell yoD] it is broke off — there is to be no 
match. 

IS-s. Bone. How, no match ! and pray what was 
the reason you kept it a secret from me ? 

Bone. Ma'am ! 

Mrs. Bone. So ; I am nobody in the house; mat- 
ches are madfc and unmade, and I know nothing of 
the matter. And why did you break it off? 

BoHc. Because his demands were monstrous — ex- 
orbttErat beyond credibility. 

- ■ Mts. Bone. And pray what was the reason you 
kept it a secret from me ? nay, I will know — I anl 
resolved I will know — won't you tell me? — you are 
a barbarous man, and have not the least affection 
for me in the world (trying.) 

Eater Miss Boncour. 

I^^s Bone. Bless. me, madam, what is the matter. 

Mrs. Bone. Nothing extraordinary; your father 
has behaved to me like a monster. 

Miss Bone. La, Sir, how can you vex my mama 
in this manner! 

Bone. So ! she for whom I suffer'd all this, is the 
first to accuse me. 

Mrs. Bone. It seems y<Ju are to be married with- 
out my knowledge. 

Miss Bone. Married, Madam! to whom, pray? 

Mrs. Bone. Nay I don't know whether it is to 
be so now ; for the same wise head that made the 
match, has, it seems, broke it off" again. 

Bone. Yes, child; Mr. Valence-hath been pleas'd, 
k<ixa xAj easy behaviour to him> tb use me m such 
B 2 
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a manner, and insist upon Such terms, that Icui't, 
either consistently with common sense or honour, 
compiy with ; now, my dear, you see I do not keep 
all secrets from you, examine them yourself. 

Miss Bon. (Aside) So, so, so ! after my affections 
are engag'd, they are to be baulked, it seems : but 
there shall go two words to that bargain' 

Mrs. Bone. I can't see any thing so unreason* 
able in his demands: if the match was otherwise 
good, I sbouid not have broken it off on this ac- 
count. 

Botu. What! would you subvert the order of 
nature, and change places with your children? 
would you depend on their duty and gratitude for 
your bread ; and give way to the exorbitant demands 
of a man, who has made them for no other reason, 
but because I offered him more than he expected, 
or could have hoped for? 

Mrs. Bene. I say his demands are for the advan- 
tage of our children, and truly if I can submit to 
them, you, Mr, Boncour, may be satisfied. 

Young Bone. Nay, then, I think it is a good 
time for me to appear: O, madam, eternal blessings 
on your goodness, which it shall be the business of 
my life to deserve; O cease not till you have pre- 
vailed on his obdurate heart to relent. 

Miss Bone. I must second my brother — Have pity 
on him, dear maraa! see how he trembles, his lips 
are pale, his voice faulters ! O consider what he suf- 
fers with the apprrfiension of losing the woman he 
Joves; though my father's cruel heart is deaf to all 
his sufferings, you are all goodness, all tenderness; 
you, I know, will not bear to see him miserable ! 

Mrs. Bone. Why do you address yourself to me? 
there stands the good man, who wisely contriv'd 
this match, and tlien with so much resolutitra broke 
it off. 

Yomg Bone. My passion, 'till you enconraged 
it, was governable— Twas you. Sir, who bid me 
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hope, who cherish'd my young love; and though 
the modesty of her sex may make her backward to 
own it, my sister's heart is as deeply concem'd as 
mine. 

Miss Soac. Thank ypu brother, but never mind 
me : — 1 had my father's command lo give ray proi- 
mise, and I must not obey him if he commands me 
to break it. 

Young Bone' (Takes hold of his sleeve.) Sir, I be^ 
seech you — 

Miss Bone, (Takes hold of the other.) Dear pa- 
pa 

Mrs. Bone. And for what reason was this secret 
kept from me ? 

Miss Bhnc. When he hath put it into his chil- 
dren's heads—— 

YoHxg BoHc. AVhen their whole happiness is at 
stake. — ^Then it is into a ^mily of so good a cha* 
racter— 

Mrs. Bone. I must take my children's parts, and 
you shall consent, or never.' 

Miss Bone. I'll never let go your hand 

Young Bone. I'll never rise again — — 

Enter Sir George Boncour. 

Bone. O, brother! you never arriv'd so fortunate- 
ly to my assistance as now 

Sir Geo. Why, what's the matter ? 

Bone. O, I am worried to death by my wife and 
my children. 

Mrs. Bone. Nay, brother,you shall judge if he hath 
reason to complain: he hath, without my know- 
ledge, contracted a match between Mr. Valence's 
children and his own ; and when the young people 
had united their affections, truly he hath, oThis own 
wise head, broke it off again. 

Sone. You have appeal'd to a very wrong per- 
son now; my brother knows the wb(^e ^Sm, 
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^o- G?(j. I know, brother ! what do I know? if'you 
have broken off the children's match, you have done 
a very ill thing, let your reasons be what they will. 

Bone. Howjbrother! are you my enemy too? 

Sir Geo. Can you imagine I will be your friend, 
brother, when 'you run rashly of your own head into 
schemes of consequence without consulting your 
■wife!' — without taking the advice of her, your best 
friend, your best counsellor? 

Mrs. Bone. True, dear brother , 

Sir Geo. And then when you have done so, and 
suffer'd a fine gentleman here to engage his preci- 
ous affections, to fix his constant heart, which 
always doats with the same ardour on the same 
beauteous object — 

Young Bmc. True, by heavens! 
" Sir Geo. And this little bud here, to throw off the 
veil of her virgin modesty, and all overspread with 
blushes and confusion, to tell an odious man she 
will have him, which nothing but her duty to you 
could ever extort from her — 

Miss Bone. True, dear uncle 1 

Sir Geo. Then after all this, out of base worldly 
motives, such as should never enter into the thoughts 
of a good man— 

Young Bone. Too true ! 

Sir Geo. To disappoint all their hopes, to ruin all 
their fair prospects of happiness — to throw your wift 
into an ill humour 

Mrs. Bone. Monster ! 

Sir Geo. To make your son here distracted. 

Young. BoHc Unnatural father ! 

Sir Geo. To break your daughter's heart 1 
. Miss Bone. Cruel ! barbarous ! 

BoHc. Now, madam, wife, children, marry, do as 

you will— —I oppose you no longer a leaf may 

as well swim againtf acataract 

Mrs. BoHc. BuK why keep it a secret frona me? 
why must npt { be trusted with a secret? 
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,.. 'XwugMofic. An4 niar I depend on my father's 
permissipn to be,happy i 

BoH£. Even as you please. Sir — O — aye — Madam, 
and you too, ! will prevent you the trouble of 
speaking. 

Young Bone. - Come, dear girl, let us haste to make 
our friends happy with the news. . 

[Exeunt Mrs. Boncoufi Young Boncour, Miss 
Boncour. 

So- Geo. Ha, ha, ha! 
f Bone. You use me kindly, brother. 

Sir Geo, How would you have me use you, bro- 
ther? you must excuse me if I don't followyour ex- 
ample : you see an instance now, that by humouring 
these good people, I have gain'd their affections, I 
mean their th^nk^j affections, indeed, they have 
none, but for themselves; but tad I taken your 
part, ^nd spoken my real sentiments, I had pull'd 
an old house on my head ; your wife would have 
abus'd nie, your daughter have hated me, and your 
son have wish'd to send me out of the world. 

Bone. But is this consistent with your behaviour 
this afternoon, when I receiv'd your letter ? 

Sir Geo. Remember, brother, we were alone 
then; and at the worst I should only have oppos'd 
my judgment to yours; here I must have encoun- 
ter'd a majority — a ipeasure seldom attended with 
. success i well, but. fisr your comfort, I have con- 
triv'd a scheme to disappoint them all effectually. 

BoKc. Brother, I thank you ; but will it be a good- 
natur'd tbiqg to disappoint them, poor things f 

Sir Geo. Good-nature I damn the word; 1 hatQ 
it:- t hey say it is a word so peculiar to our lan- 

Sage, that it can't be tranilated into any other — 
ood nature I [Exeunt. 
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ACT IV. SCENE J. 

Valescb's' S^use. 

Enter Valehce Md Young Kenhei.. 

ralesce. 

I-'ONSIDER, young gentleman, the consequenco 
of disobedience to a father; especially to so pas- 
sionate a father as Sir Gregory ? 

Young Ken. Don't talk to me of fathers! ParWieu! 
it is fine topsy-turvey work, to travel £cst an4 S^ ^ 
school afterwards. . 

Fal. Upon my word it would do some o£ qui 
yoUng travellers no barni. 

Young Keu. That I, who am to inherit ^ fortune 
of five thousand pounds a year, may not many 
whom I please, but must have cramm'd down m.^ 
throat some bread pudding of a cni^en's daughter, 
or scrag end of a woman of quality I 

Ka/. You don't know whom Sir Gregory may 
provide for you. 

Youttg Ken. But I know whom he will not j™- 
besides, I shall provide for myjel F 

FaL Consider first the sin of ditpbediencei-^you 
know it is in his power to disinherit you. 

YouHg Ken. No, indeed, don't I, nor he neither, 
that's better :~plague I if he CQUld do that, 1 be^ 
lieve I should be a little civiller to hira-x-qo^ no, 
that's out of his power, I aasure you j ray tutor l«t 
me into that secret a great while ago. 

Enter Miss Valence. 

FaL Oh, here comes my daughter according t<» 
my orders ; — now if he bad not unluckUy seen this 
wench at the play— \_Jsuit. 
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Miss Vol. Did you sond for me. Sir? 

f^al. I send for you! no; but come hither. 

YoH^ Ken. Hal parbtieu! 'tis she — -'tis the very 
Mme. 

A&J f^al. What coxcomb is this? [AsUe, 

Young Ken. This is the most lucky adventure that 
hath happened in all my travels. 

Fai. You stare at my daughter as if you had seen 
her before. 

Yimng Ken. As certain as I have seen the king of 
France; — but, Sir, is this lady your daughter ? 

Fal. She is. Sir; 1 have only one other child. 

Young Ken. Then I believe. Sir, you are fether to 
. 80 angel; you know, Sir^ I told you I saw a lady at 
the play, and for whom I V70uld be disobedient to 
all the fathers in the universe. 

Fal. I protest, Sir, you surprise me.— — 

Miss Fal. Sir, may I go ? 

Fal. Aye, aye, child; — ^go — go. {^Exit Miss Val. 

Young Ken. Sir — Madam, can you be so bar- 
barous? 

Fal, Sir Gregory will be back in a minute, I 
would not have him know any thing of this for the 
world, he would run me through the body, tho' 1 am 
innocent. 

Young Km. Never fear him, I will defend you. 
Let me see her once more. 

Fal. You shall see her again ; but have patience, 
if you will get your father away, and return back by 
yourself, you shall see her once to take your leave 
of her, for you must not disobey your father; but 
are you certain he can't disinherit you? that is, that' 
be is only tenant for life P 

Young Ken. 1 don't know whether he is tenant 
for life or for death ; but I know that my tutor, and 
«cveral lawyers too, have told me he could not keep 
me out of one acre. 

FtU. But yiQu are sure you had it irom good law- 
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Young Ken. Aye, as aay in the kingdom. 

Fel. Well, I am glad of it ; 'tis a terrible thing for 
a man to dbinherit his children :^-don't be unduti- 
fa\, unless you can't help it, and if you can't, help 
it, why it is not your fault ; but hush, here's Sir 
Gregory. 

Etttet Sir Gregort. 

Sir Greg. Well, have you brought him to it, will 
he be a good boy, and marry a woman of ^juality, 
or no ? 

yaL I have said all that I can say. Sir Gregory, 
and upon my word he is rather too hard for, me; 
I would have you consider a little. Sir, it is only 
■whether he shall chuse a wife for himself or not : — 
consider. Sir .Gregory, he is to live with her, not 
you: 

Young Km. Aye, I am to live with her, not 
you— 

So- Greg. That's not true, Mr. Valence j I intend 
both he and she shall live with me ; they shall down 
to Dirty Park next week, and there tbey shall re- 
main. 

Youfig Ken. I'll be curs'd tho', if we do. . 

Fat That very argument makes agamst youj 
for if he shou'd have fix'don a private gentlewo- 
man, and that you don't know but he hath, she 
may go down to Dirty Park; but a woman of qua- 
lity — why. Sir Gregory, she'd fetch Dirty Park up 
hither, and convert a thousand of your acres into 
half a rood in'Grosvenor-square. 

Young Ken. Aye, into half a rood id Grosrenor- 
square. 

Sir Greg. Would she ? let me see her there once, 
I'll answe,r for her ; why Mr. Valence, I'll tell you 
■what I did myself. I married this boy's mother in 
this town, she was a woman of fashion, a well-bred 
■woman ; tho' I had but a small fortUjQC vritb ha> 
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bi(t twenty tJiOilsand pounds. — ^1 married her for 
lov« ; well, the next morning, down trundled her 
and f to Dirty Park, and when ! had her there, ecod, 
1 kept her there ; and whenever she ask'd to go to 
London, my answer was, that as I hated the town 
myself, she had better stay till she had a daughter 
old enough to be her companion. 

Vol. But she was not a woman of quality. Sir 
Gregory. 

Sir Greg. No, not quite your tip-top of all, not 
one of your dutchesses, nor your countesses, but her 
father was a squire, and that's quality enough. 
• Val. Now you talk like a reasonable man. 

young Ken. Aye, faith, that's something like a 
christian. 

Sir Greg. Why, you rogue do you make a hea- 
then of me ? why, did I ever talk otherwise ? 
Fal. Nay, do not be captious. Sir Gregory. 
Sir Greg, Captious! ha, ha, ha! why do you 
think I am angry with the boy for his wit ? no, no, 
let him be as sharp as he will, I always encourage 
his wit, that Is the chief thing he learnt in his 
travels. 

Enter Servant. 

. Serv. Sir George Boncour, Sir — 

, Sir Greg. But, come Mr. Valence, let's go and 

crack one bottle together. 

Val. SSiew him up. \_^Exit Seri}ant.'\ Excuse me. 
Sir Gregory, 1 have business. 

Sir Greg. Well, come Greg, you shan't flinch — ■ 

ah, Mr, Valence, I assure you the rogue is as true 

an Englishman at his glass as ever. [£«//. 

Young Ken. I shall give him the slip, and be back 

again as soon as I can. 

Sir Grer. (wilkitt) Why Greg! Greg!' 

Young Ken. Coming ! Pardie ! he hollows at me 
as if I was a whipper-in. [£«w. 

■. , rtf. This was beyond my hope,' beyond my ex- 
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pectation ; I despair not of Sir Gregory's consent-^ 
but if not, as long as he can't cut on the entail — • 

Etiter Sir George Boncour. 

Sir Geo. Your servant, Mr. Valence. 

Fai. Most noble Sir George, 1 have not had the 
honour of seeing you a great while. I suppose he 
is come to make up the match, but 'tis too late. 

[Aside. 

Sir Geo. I am sorry. Sir, for the occasion of wait- 
ing on you now, and so will you too; I know you 
will: tho' perhaps, it will- give you an opportunity 
ofexerling your friendship; that may be some alle- 
viation ; in short, my brother is undone. 

rat. How! 

Sir Geo. Unless one can raise ten thousand pounds 
within an hour, an execution will be in his house. 

Fai. An execution in his house for ten thousand 
pounds! what! a man of his estate? 

Sir Geo. Estate ! what estate could stand out 
against the prodigality of his children? besides, be- 
tween you and me, wilh all his prudence, he has 
been dabbling in the funds, that bottomless pit 
that swallows up any fortune. Estate! — ah, all 
mortgaged, all eat out; it matters not to tell it, 
for within these two days the whole town must 
know he is not worth a groat. 

Fai. I am very sorry for it, upon my word ; I am 
shock'd to the last degree; poor gentleman ! roy 
neighbour, my acquaintance, my friend ! 

Sir Geo. Do not let it move you too much. 

Fa/. Why do you ask impossibilities? do -you 
think me more than man, or that my heart is stone ? 
is flint? Oh, my good Sir George, you know not 
how tenderly 1 feel the misfortunes of others— of 
my friends especially, and of him my best of friends j 
I am too tender-hearted for a man. 

Sir Ceo. I know your goodn^s, your exccfisive 
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Modness, and therefore contrary to (he express 
^arge> that of all men, you should Icdow nothing o£ 
matter. 

Vol. I am obliged to him — I know the reason of 
that, but I find you don't. [Aside. 

Sir Geo. I say contrary to his express injunction; 
I acquaint you with his misfortunes; since I know 
you are both able and willing to save him from dis- 
grace ; a mere trifle will do it, tho'^ nothing but 
tDoney will do. 

Vol. Money! why does not he sell? why does 
he not mortgage? there is an estate of his contigu- 
ous to mine, I have a value for it, as it is his; and 
rather than it shall go to a stranger, I will borrow 
the money to purchase it — men in distress always 
sell pennyworths. [Aside. 

Sir Geo. Damn'd rascal! {Aside] Well, TJl tell 
him what you say. 

Val. Pray do. — Your humble servant, and pray 
if that estate be sold, let me have the refusal of it. 
\Exit Sir Geo.] Mercy on me! where can one find 
ao honest man ? that ever he should lay such a plot 
of intermarriage between our families, when he 
knew lumself undone ! how wary ought a man to 
be in each moment of his life, when every fool is 
a politician, and capable of laying schemes to at- 
tack him. 

£«/«• Young Valence. 

Young FaJ. O, Sir, I have news which I am sure 
will please you! Mr. Boncour hath consented to 
your terms, so there is now no impediment to the 
union of our families. 

Val. indeed, there is an impediment which will 
be never got over; in short, 1 have news for you, 
which I am afraid will not please you. Mr. Bon- 
cour is undone. 

V«(«?r«/. Undone, Sir! 

Vai, Not worth a groat. 
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Youttg Val. How ! is it possible ? . . , , 

Val. Indeed, Sir, I don't know by what means 
men ruin themselves; we see men's fortunes ruin'd, 
and others made every day, no one knows how; it 
is Euilicient, I am certain that it is so ; and I expect 
you will have no more thought of his daughter. 

Young V^. Truly, Sir> I am not very ambitious 
of marrying a beggar. 

Val. You have none of my blood in you if you 
are ; and, take my word for it, there are in mar- 
riage many comfortable hours when a man wants 
not the assistance of beggary to make him hang 
himself. 

Yeung Val. Sir, it was in obedience to your com- 
mands, that I thought of the match at, all. 

Val. And \i is. Sir, in obedience to my commands, 
that I expect you to break it off. 

Yowig Val. I hope you'll give me leave to do it 
with civility. 

Val. O ! with as much civility as you please. Sir, 
when you are oblig'd by prudence to do what the 
world call an ill thing, always do it with civility. 

Young Val. Sir, I shall obey you in all things. 

Val. Send your sister to me in my closet, I must 
give her a lesson of the same kind. 

Young Val. St e will, I am con6dent, receive it 
with the same regard. [Exit Young Valence. 

Val. I have no reason to doubt it; thanks to my 
, severif'jfor by continually thwaftingray children's 
desires, 1 made their inclinations so useless to them, 
that at length they seem'd to have none at all, but 
to be entirely guided by my will. Severity is, in 
short, the whole duty of a parent. [£*»!(. 

SCENE II. Boncour's Home. 

£«/w Young BoNcouR, a«(^ Miss Boncocr. 

Miss Bone. La, brother, you are always teasing 
me with your odious questions; what conditioq is 
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my heart in? what condition is your own in? 
we seem to be pretty much in the same circum- 
stances. 

YouHgBoHc. I confess, and glory in it. I won- 
der why the devil women should have more reserve 
than men. 

Miss Bon. O, don't be angry with us on that 
account; we have not a bit more than is useful to 
US; and really it seems well enough contriv'd to 
keep your whimsical affections alive, which seldom 
pursue us longer than you have difHculties thrown 
m your way. 

Young Bone. As youjhave had no experience, sister, 
you must have heard this from others; and, beheve 
me, child, they told thee those frightful stories, and 
made bugbears of men merely to deter thee from 
marrying, that's all: they only frighten thee, as 
they do children, with apparitions. 

Miss Bone. It is preposterous tho' to frighten us, 
in order to make us desire to Ite alone. 

Young Bene. Well you don't know but [ am an 
exception to your first rule, if it be general. (Miss 
Boncour j(|-^j) Why that sigh? 

Miss Bone. I wish there may be another. 

Younz Banc. I am convinc'd you will find another 
in my mend Valence. 

Miss Bone. It is my interest to hope so, since you 
have contriv'd among you to marry me to him. 

Young Bone. All compliance! you have no affec- 
tion for htm, then? 

Miss Bone. Shall I tell you the truth, brother ? 

Young Bone i would not put you to too violent 
pan, sister; but if, without great danger of your life, 
it might come out — 

miss Bone. Why, then I do love him, and shall 
Jove him to all eteniity. 
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Enter Serrant. 

Sen). Madam, Mr. Valence to wait on you. 

Miss. Bow. Shew him into the parlour. Ill come 
to him. (Exit Servant.) Brother, you will keep my 
Eecret ; at least, don't tell him 'till a day or two after 
I am married, and perhaps I may be before-band 
■with you, [£xU Miss Boncour. 

Young Bone. Get you gone for a good-natur'd 
girl : be is a rascal who would not make you happy, 
end be so himself with you. 

Beetaer Servant with a letter. 

Serv. Mr. Valence's man. Sir, delivered me this. 
[Exit Servant. 

Yent^ Bone. Ha! I know the dear hand.-^ 
[R«ads!\ " Sir, I am sorry to inform you, that I have 
this moment orders from my father to" Ha! con- 
fusion! " to see you no more : you will best 

know on this occasion how to act, tor the sake pf 
your unhappy Sophia Valence!" my blood runs 
cold ; I'll fly to her and know the reason of this 
change of my fortune — poor girl, she wants a-foni- 
.forter as much as myself. I-^**'- 

SCENE III. Another Apartment in Boncour's * 
House. 

Enter Young Valence and Miss BoNcotrs. 

Young Val. How sudden are the changes in fWs 
world, how vain our pursuits! an hour ago I wis 
the happiest of mankind, and am nownie most 
miserable. ■ . ;i ■ 

'Miss Bone. This is nothing but some scruple 
started between the old gentlemen, which wftl be 
settled again; this be assur'd of, w'hile your happi- 
ness is in my power, you shall never be miserable: 

Young Val. Yet consider, madam, consider niy 
condition i I, who, if I was possest of all my father's 
1 
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ibftVB^ Aould \>e an unworthf ofiering to your 
beanitjr: with what assoraoce can I throw a disia- 
bcfited son ftt your feetf 

Mist Btmc. Fathers often threatep what they 
ttever perform: but let your's be ever so obstinate, 
I know my father's good nature to be such, that he 
win settle a fortune on us that will enable us to Itve 
at our ease, if not in splendour. 

y<mng Vol, O! my dearest love, I. fear there ai* 
no hopes from that quarter ; for the reason of my 
lather's breaking off the match, was an account he 
just receiv'd from undoubted authority, that y^ur 
father is irretrievably ruin*d, and is not now worth 
a shilling in the world. 
A&sBonc. Good heavens! what do I hear? 
^Yottki Vol. lis but too true ; and 'tis with the 
Utmost reluctance I come the fatal messenger of such 
tuwdcome tidings! oh, that I were now but master 
of the fortune \ am entitled to, that 1 might prove 
the fibcerity of my passion % that I might shew my 
sole object was the possession of your lovely self, 
without any sordid views of fortune. 

Miix BoiK. Then all the Battering prospect of 
tiappiness I had before me is vanish'd in an instant. 

Yfutt^ Fal. Why so, my angel ? if the change of 
fortnne makes no change in our love, we may still 
be happy. 

Miss BoHc. Happy! what by indulging a hope- 
less passion ! 

YouHg V/il. Why hopeless? it is in our power 
iiWtantly to realize iti joys — curse on all those who 
Conspir'd to fetter love with any chains to make it 
Subservient to the gain of lawyers and priests; can- 
not we trust to the ties of nature, and our own affec- 
tions? Is not thjs dear hand security enough for 
your heart, without a more formal union? O, melt- ' 
ing softness. Ha! by my- hopes she dissolves — I'll 
carry her now [Aside.'\ O my paradise, this hour, 
this minute, this instant—— 
VOL ir. F 
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MissBsHc. What doyou mean?' ■■ - : 

Yeung V^al. Need 1 teltyou mymeamng? or cert 
words do it? O'nd, my soul; my angel! ■ 

■M«s Bone. Sure 1 zm m a dream I ' [h-ay whodre^ 
you* Sir? . i 

, Yotm^ Val. You are in a dream^ indeedj do not 
you know your Valence f 

Mitt Batit. My Valence I no, he nevftr wookl use 
mc thus. 

YeuHg Vak Does the excess of my partem offend 
you, which, inflamed by disappoimmeftt, will ad- 
mit of DO delay ? I here plight my solemn vow, and 
call heaven tor witness that you are my wife, and at 
my father's' death-^ . 

Miss Bone, Be gone, viltain, and never see me 

more. [Exit. 

Yning Fal. This I might expect on the first 

f>ropoeal ; but her distress and my perseverance must 
n time prevafil. \Exif. 

SCENE IV. 

Atiothtr Apartment in Bouooua's Houie. ' 
Enter hascouv. and Sir Gzov.aS. 
Sir G«. Your ruin will go round the town be- 
fore night ; by six all the good women wHt ertJer 
their horses to blame your conduct, and pity your 
family in every assembly and private company they 
meet with. 

' SoKc. So, you think I shall have no more (fifii- 
culty to prevent the match. 

Sir Geo. I do, indeed, and hope you will reSp- 
more advantage than that from it. . 
Bone What, pray ? ■ 

Sir Cko. Be eur'd of your distemper — year good 
- nature. Have you not obtig'd almost every on^ of 
■ your acquaintance? Have you not lent money with- 
out security ? Have you not always been inclin'dto 
.speak well of mankind, and blam'd nothing but the 
most notorious villainy? Have not your doors been 
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t)pen as those of ao hospital, to the sustenance of the 
poor i nay, have yon not taken them from a prison, 
andbrought them to your tablefAre there not many 
ii<lh;Q)eh who owe the oriffinal. of their -wealth to 
yourboufity? and yet, if after all that' you have 
4one, should you not be aUe4:o borrow.five pooads 
in the town, wpu]d it not cuyce you if -•...■ 

■ Soitc, Why should I he sorry that I have been 
good, because others are evil ? if 1 have acted right 
I have done well, tho' alone ; if wrong, th? -sanction 
^all oiankind would not justify my conduct. 

, Sir Ge:o. I tell you. Sir, you hayq not acted right: 
yoM have acted very wrong in doing,Idodness,ito a 
parcel of rogues and rascals, who with the tisnth 
part of your under^anding havejQail'd.you.fooJLfor 
serviug them; have privately laugK'^d ait you in your 
prosperity, and will publlckly despfee yoy in your 
gdv(?rsity — a gopd-^iatur'd nian I O ! 'tis a precious 
character. . : ' .;. ...■ a ■ : 

Btm- Ha, he, ha ! brother, you yourself are a 
good-natur'd man, and don't Ifnow it. ' 

Sir Gee. Why, truly, I haye hepn. guiUyof some 
infirmities of that kind, for which, f ,3m heartily 
sorry i I have told a man he des^ry'd-tqjbe^a^g'd,' 
when he ought to have been broke on the whf el ; 
and spmetimes I pay py trad^pen's bU{s.inhalf a 
year without deduction, when the rascals would gain 
tbr^per cent., if I paid them in ^ twelvemonth: 
I have refus'd going to law with a man for a debt, 
only because I-knewhe could not pay the charges : 
X have shaken a rogue by the hand, only because it 
was the fashion ; and have expressed abundance of 
sorrow forthemisfor-tunesofmy acquaintance when 
they have not given me the least unp^giness, yes, I 
th)pk,in the main, I a.mtoo good-hat«.r'd truly. 

Sonc. Well Sir George, lettheeffectsthis^herae 
ofy9Ut'spro4iJc?s uponjny children, be Uiq test of 
our pritit^iples. ,. , 

^r Geo, Content. 
Fa ■ " 
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Eiaar Young Bokcobr.,, ,, ,,, : , j . 

, .:: ItadHg Bonc'tAy father! oW, Sir, I have hetitd 
Wch news ! heaven forbid there shoald be the least 
■:.i^Mdcw orcoloar of truth in it. 

Sir Geo. Why, Sore, Sir, it can't SOTpriiC yofi to 
- IieW your "father is ruin'di when yoa- have be%n'e&- 
Tdeavoariiig ty a long course of extravagance to 
' trihg ft about! : - ■ 

. Youttf Bo«£. ffir, I can ill b«ar jesting on this iiab- 

' ject: if-the indulgence of my father bas a^tovvi^ 

'the inadvertency of my yotith to bring this niftftr- 

funednhSm,thi! agonies of all my future days will 

<iot sufficiently^punish me for it. 

'■• Sottc. t)<y you hear that, brother ? 

■ I Sir Geo. I wouldnothave youtateit Elo'riitfch to 

heart neither,since your own ruin.wiH not'b*tlbto- 

lately included in your father's; yoa have- a e*Ft*in 

reversion of the -estate, by the^ marriage SettlerHtot, 

upon whicbyoli may stillraise money for yoUtOwn 

' subGistence ; and I do not suppose you mad enough 

to give up your right to that, in order to AMble 

your father to preserve himself, by eut^ng«6ithe 

. eijtaill"' ■ , ' ■ ■ .::;)_. 

Yamg Bone. How ! is it in my power to pUiaerfe- 

liim? --'; 

Sir Ceo. Yes, in that way you may, 'biftilfl^no 
other, ■ - . j : \ . 

Young Bone. Send for a - lawyer this moment : let 
■.him porat oat the method: ifthere were^ no -other 
way my Uood should sign the' deed^ O, my ^therr 
believe me, I amtlest to give you this 'Hmidg in- 
stance ofmy duty,ofmyaffectiofiE ■' a 

, Bone. My cbild ! O, brother, { Can scaK«^«up>- 
port it. ^ • ■■'' 

Young -^Bonc. rilthis instant to my IaWV«^» I 
am impatient till it be done ; justice, ^at^tUdtJUuty 
to the best of fathers, will not let me KSttfflJt'is ac- 
compliflh'd. {Exit. 
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Btmc. Well, SlV^Ge^orge; -what tlurifc you now ^ > ' 
So' Geo. Think! why I think lie has smelt out 
the trick, an^^tlSS-art&Hycoptuy^d this cheap meri 

i-tboifl efappcariflg meritorious in your eyes. 

r .-fiflSrf.Ob, brother, that is too severe a CtfMures 
the feeling that he shewed, the warmth, the earnest.- 
pips^lwith -which he expressed himself, could nevtr 
l>e as&umed hy one not accustomed to dissemble. , 

'-' ^ Gto. Well, if that be the case, all I can^^y 
is, that you have damn'd good lupk in having a. sort; 

.11^^ natural disposition' was so goody tb« ^t tie 

:v|iai(UyoU-have taken, have not been ^t^ tospQlt. 

,Siitt.ea\iiKilji but who have we here,? - ■ -■>■ 

y~i.-v ■- • ■, "_ " ■ ■ -■'-* 

Mtf^ Sir Gregory, ' -* 

-J rijS^-Gw^. [sttimng.} Pshdw! at home indeed! 
'^9^S^:0Si thee, dost think I want to ^sk whether 
iijirw^gs's at home when I see him at the wrrid**^ ? 
j(iM^hWurBoncour,howfaTesif?-^whatiSirG«dt^e! 



ftf.-Js it Mssible! Sir Gregory Kennel in toWn, 
r'-curj^ir.Gr^. That question hath beenask'dbyeVtry 
^;((»rft I \vo seen since 1 have been here ; iwhy sbbald 
?rii5»5t be.as possible for us country gentfettiettstq 
come to town, as for you town gentlemen toe^e 
-9vfl*toitbQCOttntfy? I don't know whether )|&U'%re 
glad 'to see us here, but we should be gTaa^o sec; 
on Kiti^riti yon there a little oft'ner. / ■? 

Pone. I hope you left all well there, Sir Gregory ? 
?3l :t#fl»-Gf(5g. Yes; I left the tenants very we]]| 
'3.!«iii ^bey ^ive their humble service to you,-would 
'-j,bfi;v^fy glad of your company to spend ^ little 
.ii pfi?1i>W trioney, amongst them. 

Bone. But how does your family, "Sir Gregoiy f 

. Jiow,^? my godson do?,. . _ ^ 

■ St'r Grfg. Why, the. 'squire is very well j I wa^ 

i IjviwHig.hini toseeyou;. but I taught unto tTfvel, 

•;:- llbinliiand so ecodyat the^ comer of one' of the 

" '•trefitJsdfeil ^y?U'doff, and left me inthelUA-ch; 

V.VAJ ■■-.■•:■. 
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you have no need to be asham'd of yoar godson» I' 
c&n tell you; he is a fine gentlemen : Isupposayoi^ 
have heard he has made the tour of Europe, as hq 
calls it. 

Bone. Not I, truly. 

■ Sir Greg. But, pray, Sr George, what do you 
think is my business in town? 

Sir Geo. Faith I can't tell r-To sell oxen, I 

suppose. 

Sir Greg. No; not that entirely; though I have 
some cattle with me too. — Pray guess again. 

Sir Geo. To see my Lord Mayor's ahpw, perhaps.. 

Sir Greg'. No, no; I don't love shows. Well 
then, since you can't tell, I'll tell you; to get a good 
wife for my son ; for though the boy hath seen all 
Europe, till a man hath married his son, he han't 
discharged his duty — then he hatb done ^11 in his 
power. 

Sir Geo. Aye, aye, his wife will do the rest. 

Enter Miss BoNcocR, 

Miss Bone. Sir, when you are at leisure, J shall 
be happy to speak with you. 

Bojic. Presently, my dear, — Sir Gregory Kennel — ; 
a very old friend of mine.— My d^ugliter. Sir Gre- 
gory. 

Sir Greg. A brave lass, faith ! by your Jeave, 
madam ; why that's well ; you are iu the right not 
to be shy to me, for I have had yqu iti my arms be« 
fore now. 

£one. And her brother too. Sir Gregory. 

Sir Greg. Aye, so I have, and truly tor the rnatteif 
we were talking of, since I see what I se^, .1 don't 
care for going any farther; what say you, neighr- 
boUr Boncour, you know my estate, and I know 
your's, you have seen my son, and I see yfjur daugh- 
ter ; what say you to a match between them ? 

Bone. My daughter. Sir Gregory, vy:iU Ije ^hg 
properest person to ask. 
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. Sir Greg. Not at all j what signifies asking a per- 
son a qliestidft; when you know before-hand what 
wrtfl be the EftiswerP especially when you know 

that answer 'to be a false one No, no, the boy 

shal] ask her, and then th^y will lie to one another; 
for if she swears she does not love him, he'll swear 
he'J] love h^r for ever^ ^nd thjit is as good a onp. 

'Bone. Sir Gregory, I am eensible of the honour 
you propose ra,ei but sb^ll i^e^ther fprce nor oppose 
ner inclination. 

Miss Bone, I 6nd he hath not heard our story. 

{AsiJg. 

Sir Greg. Well, my little Gilliflower, since I ara 
to ask thee, what would it say to a hegrty, healthy, 
good-humour'd young dog, that would Ipvc thee fill 
thyheart ached. 

Miss Bone. Sirj I don't understand ypu, 
' Sir Greg. O lud, there is a ? 

Miss Bone. Hold, Sir, no rudeness ; when I am 
properly ask'd, I shall know how to answer. [£«//o 

Sir Greg. That is, when" she is ask'd by the young 
fellow; that I, suppose, is proper ask'd. 

■ Sir Geo. Tis an alliance on no a^ccpuot to be lost 

well, Sir Gregory, I hope tny niecp gave you ^ 

satisfactory answer. 

■ Sir Greg. The same answer that a lawyer or phy- 
sician could give who were attack'd without a fee, 

■ -Sir Geo. What's that? 

Sir Greg. That they were not properly ask'd ; 
but here will be the proper person himsplf presently ; 
lie who knows where to find me. 

Bone. Id the mean time. Sir Gregory, what say 
you to a bottle of Burgundy ? 

Sir Greg. I shall like a bottle of any thing very 
■wrfl, fox ' have not drank a single drop this vyhol? 
hour. 

■Sotic. I am ready to wait on you. 

Sir Greg. Wait on me ! prithee get out and shew 
pie the Way j a' plague of cereiiiony. ■ [Exeu^^ ^ 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 

SCENE. A Room in Valence's Ko«j^ 

Ettier Young BoNcoira tfnd'M.vsa Valence. 

Miss Valence. 

AJ^D so you have promised to resign your righ^ 
' of inheritance in the estate to y«ur fatiher? 
Young Bone. I Have, madam. 
: Miss Val. Then you have done lite a fool; and 
; deserve to be pointed at as such. 

Young Bone, How, madam 7 would you have me 
msensibly and quietly sit down, and see my father 

: Tuip'd? 

Miss Val. Aye, fifty fethers, rather than part 
with my prospect of a fortune. 

Young Bone. Does this agree with those pro^ 
feesions of Blia] duty I have heard from Miss Va- 
lence? . '; 

Miss Vol. Profess'd! ha, ha, ha! tomy fafher! 
when I never dar'd to do otherwise. I may rathec 
say. this foolish generosity is little of a piece with 
your frequent professions of disobedience.' 

Young Bone. Well, ni more of this, dear Sophia. 
Tell me when you will make nie happy ? 

Miss Vol. I don't know what you mean— 

Youni Bone, How ! 

Miss Val. Sure, you can't imagine, when you 
parted with the right of your estate, but that you 
parted with your right to your mistress. Do yoii 
think ! would do so imprudent a thing as many a, 
beggar? 

Young Bone. Did. you .not tell me to-day, nay 
scarce an hour ago, that neither the misfortunes c^ 
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fay fether, nor the cqmmands of your pwn, should 
prevent our happiness ? 

Miss yal. Npr do they. 'Tis your ovn folly you 
are to thank ; a folly, which had you lov'd me, you 
could not have been guilty of^—— Besides, I did not 
know then, that i bad a }aver at my command. 

[JsUe. 

Young Bone. Sure my eyes or my ears deceive 
me r these words cannot come from the generous 
Miss Valence.—— 

I^s Vat. Indeed, I ^m as generous as a prudent 
■wpman ought to be, or ever will be j I hope you do 
not expect me to have the romantic ideas of a girl 
of fifteen, to dream of woods and deserts; you woult^ 
not have me live in a cottage on love. 

Young Bone. I find I have beert in an error, thp 
grossest, wildest, and most monstrous of errors ; I 
Eave thoughtawomanfaithfuljjust, andgenerous. — ■ - 

Miss Val. Why truly, that is a mistake, some- 
' thing extraordinary in so great a man; but if you 
iiave any thing of importance, I beg you would com- 
municate it, for my mantua-maker waits for me in 
ijie next room, and I expect a lady every moment, 
to carry me into the city, where I am to give her my 
judgn^ent on a fan mount. So, Mr. Boncour, you 
TWill excuse me at present, and do me the favour to 
give my compliments to your sister. [£*(> Miss Val. 

Young Bofif. {Stands stmetme sUeiilJ] I have been 
^ec^iv'^ with a vengeance ! Thou art indeed ano- 
ther creature than the object of my affection was j,^ 
where is she then ? why no where. This is the real 
creature, and iKe object of my love was the phan- 
tom. Vanish then, my love, with that, for how 
can 9 building stand, when the foundation is gone? 
\Bxii, Young Boncour. 
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SCENE IL 



' Enter Young Valence and Miss Valence, 
(laughing.) 

Miss Vat. I assure you, brolber, I take it ill of 
you to overhear my privacies. 

Young Val. Nay, never be ashara'd of your merit. 
I shall esteem you always for your resolution, I own 
I scarce beiiev'd any woman could so easily have 
resign'dher lover. 

Miss Val. O, 'tis a terrible thing for a woman, 
to resign her lover, when she is under fifteen, or 
above fifty; that is, for a girl to part with what she- 
calls her first love, or an old woman with what she 
fears will be her last. But at one-and- twenty, when 
one has seen a little of the world, the changing of 
one lover for another, is as easy as changing one's 
cloaths. 

Young Val. Well since you are so frank with me, 
I'll be as communicative with you. My passion 
for Miss Boncour is a little more ungovernable, 
than your's for her brother; and since it is incon- 
venient to have her for a wife, I have determined 
to have her for a mistress. 

Miss Val. And do you think you shall be able tq 
accomplish youf point ? 

Young Val. Yes, and you will think so too, I be- 
lieve, when you know all-i — In short, I attack'd 
her this very morning, depreciated marriage with 
violence, and press'd her with all the eagerness of 51 
man, whose appetites were too impatient to pndure 
the tedious ceremony of saying grace before he satis^ 
lies them. 

Miss Val. And how did she receive you? 

Young Val. Much better than I expected. JIpw- 
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ever, at last she rallied her spirits, and with some 
passion commanded me to leave her; I was scarce 
at home before I received this letter. 

Miss VaL Any letter after such a proposal wa3 
an acceptance of it 

(Reads.} 

" As you cannot wonder at my being a little sur- 
*^ prized at what past this morning between us, you 
" will easily be able to account for my behaviour 
'* on that occasion. If you desire me to say I am sor- 
" ry for so peremptorily putting an end to your 
" visit, you may think I have said so. However,! 
'• desire to see yoii this evening punctually at eight, 
** and that you would, if possible, avoid being seen 
^' by any of the family, but your's," 

Young f^^y. What are you considering about? 

Miss Val. Only whether it is her hand. 

Young Val. That I am sure it is. 

Miss Vol. Then I am sure you have nothing to 
do, but to keep your appointment. 

Eintqr VALfHCE and Young Kennel. 

Vol. Since you are so very desirous. Sir, to see 
my daughter,! don't see how I can refuse the son of 
my good friend Sir Gregory ; refusing indeed is not 
my talent— J own I cannot guess what earnest bu- 
siness you can liavcyvith her. 

Yount KeH. Upon my honour. Sir, it is not of any 
disservice to the young lady, nay, I believe 1 may 
trust you with it. 

Vai. l*Jo, no, no, I' will be trusted with nothing. 
— I see nothing, J hear nothing, I know nothing. 
But pray, young gentleman, are you sure now 
(I only ask for an impertinent curiosity), are you 
sure that Sir Gregory can't cut oflF the entail of his 
estate? 
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Yvmg Ren. "Why, if you won't believe, you gnajr 
psk the lawyers that my tutor consulted about it. j 

Fai, Nay, nay, it is nothing to me, it js'no busw 

nesiofmine O, here is my daughter. Child, 

Mr. Kennel, eldest son of Sir Gregory Kennel^ de- 
sires me to introduce him to your acquaintance— r— 

(T^ey salute) Well, Mr. Kennel, yoU must 

pardon me, I must leave you on business of conse- 
quence: Son, you must come along with me, I ask 
pardon for only leaving my daughter to keep ypu 
company. 

Yavng FiU. Sir, I wait on you. 

\Exil Valence and Young Valence. 

Yomg Km. Pray madam was you ever at Paris ? 

Miss Vol. No, Sir, 1 have never bepp out oijay 
pwn country. 

YottHg Ken. That is a great misfprtune to you, 
rnadani ; for I would not give a fig for any thing 
that had not made the tour of Europe. 

Miss Vol. \ thought. Sir, travelling had be^n a 
necessary qualification only to you gentlemen., I 
lieed not ask, Sir, if you have been at Paris. 

YoungKen. No, I hope not, madam; I hope no 
pne will imagine these cloaths to be the hand^-wOrk 
pf any English taylor: Paris, indeed ! '^hy^tnadam, 
I have made the tour of Europe. , " 

Miss Val. Upon my word, this is extraordinary, 
in one so young; I suppose. Sir, you \trent atA'bad 
very soon after you left school. 

Young Ken, School! ha, ha, ha! whv, madani, I 
was never at school at all; I liv'd with the 'old 
witch my grandmother, till I was seventeen, and 
then my father stole me away from her, and^ent 
me abroad, where I wish I had staid for ever' . ■ ■ 
for, ah ! madam ! 

Mis$ Fai. Now he begins {he is just w!^t I 
would chu5,e for a husband)—^ [^/Vf. 

: Ybmg Ken. Canyoiinot read in my eytsMtiat I , 
have lost my heart? '' '^■'" 
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' Imss Kal. Avez-vous done laissez v6tre cceur i 
I*aris, monsieur ? 

Young Ken: What the devil is that madam f 

Miss P^ai. Don't you understand French, Sir? 

Young Kek. Not a syllable, upon my soul, excfept 
an oath or two. 

Miii Vol. I suppose I say. Sir, you have left y'out 
heart at Parig. 

Yomg Ken. No, madam, you cannot suppose 
that: you saw, you must have seen at the play In 
what cornerof the world my heart was. 

'Mhs Vol. I have no time to play the coquette. 
\Aside.\ High-ho! [%;ij.] 

Young Km. Ha ! sure that sigh betokens pity. 

Miss Fal. How do you know you want it? Have 
you declared your passion? 

Young Ken. Not, unless my eyes have done it- 

Misi Vol. Perhaps she who hath your heart, may 
have returned you her own. 

Young Ken, That would make me happier than 
the King, of France, the 9oge of Venice, or any 
prince Iliave ever seen ; but if ihe hath, sure you 
must .know it, and it is in your power—— 

Miss Fal. I,Sir!—0 bless me!— —My power! 
■ ' What have you said? 

Young Ken. O, take pity of the most unhappy 
.man that ever was at Versailles. 

Miss Vol. I am so frighten'd, so confounded— 
Could I have imagin'd that I had made this impres- 
sion on your heart. 

Yomtg Km. No, madam, no, no, no, not you, the 
other lady that was with you: 
. Miss Val. How. Sir I 

Kifflff Ken. I am only soliciting you, to let rae 
know where I may find that dear, adorable, divine 
creature^ who was with you at the play the night be- 
fwe last J I lost you both in the crowd by a cursed 
accident, and by the most fortunate one have met 
with you ODce again to direct me to my love. 
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Miss Fai. Unheard-of impudence— and am. I 
to be a go-between ? 

YouHg Ken. Can you refuse me? 

Miss yal. Refuse' you ! Go, oaf! Go,, find your 
slut, your trollop, your beggar, for so she is. 

Young Ken. Were she the meanest beggar upon 
earth, could I find her> I should be happy. 

Miss Fal. I could tear my fan — my hair — my 

flesh -I'll to my closet, and vent myself in private. 

[Exit Miss Valence. 

Young Ken. Hey-day! what can have put the 
woman in such a passion? — But tho' she won't 
tell me, now I have found her out, I shall surely find 
out her acquaintance; I will watch her closely, for 
I will discover my angel, tho' I make the lour of 
the whole world after her. [Exti. 

SCENE in. Boncour's Jpartment. 
Enter Boncour SHi/Mrs. BoNcotrk. 

Mrs. Bone. But wtiy kept a secret from me, why 
, 'am I not worthy to know secrets? 

Bone. I have given you what should be a satis- 
factory reason ■■ ■ I had promised not to tell it you. 

Mrs. Bone. No, to be sure ! A wife is not a pro- 
per person to be trusted with any thing. 

Bone. You have no reason to arraign my want of 
confidence in you. 

Mts. Bom: Well then, do tell me the reason why 
you keep this a secret from me ? 

Bone. That would be to have no confidence in 
myself: come, my dear, leave this vain solicitation; 
you know I seldom resolve to contradict you in any 
thing : but when I do, I have never been wheedled, 
crcry'd, or bullied out of my resolution. 

Mrs. Bone. What can I think of this? 

\Bonc. Why you are to think that you owe my 
condescension, to my tenderness, and not my folly. 
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»-^ — ?ray, my 'dear, lay aside this caprice of tem- 
per> which may work youi' own misery, but shall 
not mine ;. my gratitude to you will prevent my 
contributing to your uneasiness, but shall never 
make the quiet of my own life dependant on, any 
other. 

Mrs. Bone. It is a pretty compliment truly, to 
assure me thai your happiness does not depend on 
ni^. 

Bont. I scorn to compliment you, nor did I ever 
speak to you but from my heart. I challenge you 
in any one instance of my whole course of behaviour, 
to blame my conduct, unless you join the world and 
condeiAn me for too much easiness of disposition i 
but I must leare you a little while. 

Mrs. Bone. But I desire you will not leave me. 

Bone. lamobliff'd, I am guilty of rudeness every 
moment I stay. 1 assure you it is regard to decen- 
cy only, and not to pleasure, calls me from you. 

Mrs. Bone. Why will you go then ? 

Bone. Because I will always do what I think right, 
■ without regard to my own pleasure, or that of others, 

Mrs. Bone. You shall stay. 

Bone. I will not. 

Mrs. Bone. 1 will come and disturb your com- 
pany. 

Bone. You would make me miserable, if yoo 
did, by forcing me to the last of evils. 

Mrs. Bmc. What is that, pray ? 

Bone. That of using violence to you, 

[^Exit Boncour. 

Mrs. Bone. What" does the man mean ? he never 
Btter'd any thing like this before ! I must turn over 
a new leaf, arid exert more spirit than I have lately , 
done. I Will go this instant and break up his com- 
pany-^-but suppose he should use violence ; he seem- 
ed very resolute. Ha ! I will not provoke him so 
'far-^liut the secret I will hear — or — he shall never 
deep agahi, that I am resolv'd. {Exit. 
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SCENE IV. JmBtierRMUmBoseoved ^ 
House. 

. Sir George* Sir Gregort, and Mr. BoNCovij 
discovered dritikiMg. 

Sir Geo. Sir Gregory, it is your glass. 

Sir Greg. Well, and it shall be my glass tha»»— 
here's success to the war ; and Ihope we ^eUI shcnt^ 
have Freoch pointers in England as plenty as curs. 

Sir Geo. Well said, 'Sir Gregory, spoke like a 
true Englishman. 

•S'^ Greg. Aye, like an Englishman that will drink 
as long as he can stand, fen* the good of his couotry 
— odso, here comes my son. 

Enter Young Kbvmel. 

Bone. Sir George, this is young Mr.KeDnel. 

[TJieys^kt*. 

Si' Geo. Is this your son. Sir Gregory ? 

Sir Greg. Aye, I think so. 

Sir Geo. A hopeful youth, truly. {Aafc, 

Sir Greg. So, rascal, how have you the asaurknce 
to look me in the face P how have you the in^u-' 
dence to come into my presence, sirrah, after run" 
ning away from me. 

Young Ken. Nay, if you come to that« you run 
away from me. 

Sir Greg. That's a lie, and would be a pretty 
story if it was true, to be outwalked by your fether. 

Yimt^ Ken. Hold there, not so fiist. Sir. I don't 
_^low you can outwalk me neither. 

Sir Greg. Don't you ? why then I will see whe* 
ther I can out-drink you, I believe I caa <Io that 
yet: Mr. Boncour, let us have a quart glass> for 
the rascal shall etait fair, we won't give him « bot- 
tle scope. 

< 
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Vamig Ken. A quart glass! why. Sir, you don't 
intend to-make jne drunk? 

Sir Greg. Yes I do. Sir, but I hope a quart- 
won't do it ; you are not such a milk-sop as that. 
Harkee, sirrah, it is all over, I have done your bu- 
siness for you ; this gentleman and I have agreed 
that he shall be your father-in-law, so nothing re- 
mains but for you to see the wench, many, awl to 
bedt and then down to Dirty Park. 
' YouHg Ken. Two wards to that bargain, Sir, for 
lam engaged. 
■ ^e«f. Nay, Sir Gregory, then 

Eater Youpg Boncour, and takes his Feitker aside. 

YouMgBoHe. .Sir, I have something to say to you 
in private from my sister.' 

Sir Greg. You are engaged ? 

Young Ken. Even so, Sir. 

Sir Greg. Why then, Sir, my estate is engag'd 
too; I will disinherit you, sirrah: I won'tJeaveyou 
tmttey enough to pay the taylor for such another 
fool's cover as you have on now. 

Young Ken. Ha, ha, ha! 
"- ^ Greg. Do you laugh at me, you dog f 
-^■'VotmgKen. Only at your disinheriting mc; my 
tutor has let me into that secret. 
" ■ ' SA* Greg. O, ho, he has, I will thank him for that 
the first time I see him: and in the mean time, 

'isih'ah,'do as I would have you, or 

mfts up his stick. 
■} ' Sir Geo. Why, Sir Gregory, do you think this ig 
the way to prevail with your son? it may be, a 
'knock down argument, I grant you, but I am i^uch 
mistaken if it will ever prove a convincing on?. ; 

YoKig Km. If he could disinherit me, as I Ifiiow 

'becah't, I will never marry unless it be the ifQ(i>aa 

Hove. Nay, don't shake your stick abqut,' I koi?^ 

a*'Iiftte«f qiiarter-staffas well as you. . ..i. 

Sir Greg. Sirrah— Vn—rn~~ ;...; 

VOL. IV. . G 
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Sir Geo. It is ajtnost a pity to hinder .these \,yvo 
loggerheadsFfom felling foul of one another. '' 

Bone. Gentlejn^n; 'I must beg to be excused One' ' 
ihohieTit, I will return to you instantly — Sir George,' 
I wish you would bring the company after us, I haV6 
^ "particular reason for it. , 

[Exil Boncour and Young Boncour.- 

Sk' Geo. (To Sir Gregory^ Come, Sir Gregqry, 
be pacified, you had best try by gentler inethoq^ to 
bring jhe young gentleman to reason. 

Sir Greg. I'll bring him by a good cudgel, (hat^ 
my reason, odabodikms, I have sent him a travelling 
fo a fine purpose, truly, to learn to despise fiis' 
father ! 
' Young Ken. You have hit it at last, my good old 
gentleman. ,, 

Sir Gee. Comb, Sir Gregory,' we wilt if yoa 
please, adjourn for a few minutes; you have not 
^eeh the house — ^here are some pictures worth yout' 
seeing. 

*. Sir Greg. Why, I Hke to see pictures well enough,' 
if they are handsome ones. ' 

Young Ken. They may do well enough for you, 
but I am conviuced they must be sad trash to a mart 
that has seen Italy. \Exemtti 

SCENE V. Another Apartmenl. 
Young Valence and Miss Boncour. 

, Young Vol. I will outwit my father, I vvJH 
plunder him of every thing he has, to keep you in 
affluence equal to your desire. 
: Miss Bone. And do you intend literally .to mak« 
me your mistress ? ■ . • ' ' 

• Yomg Vol. I intend to make you happy;, and 
myself with you ; be assured, if love, if wealth, can 
make you happy, thou shalt be ao. 

JV/ifj Bone. No, there is something in that wox4 
mistr^, which I don't like. 
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^^ YomgVi^i. "A grpundle38'prejuilicer--cannQt we 
JOW ourselves, without the leave, or afisistence of a 
priest?^ arewe more capable of transferring raptures 
to eacii other's bosoms by a few capt words .whichi 
he pronounces? Where is the difference then ofopr 
being one another's, with marriage or without it? 

Misi Bone. Yes, as to me, it differs a little. 
[-'; Young Fal. How, my dearest creature ? 

Miss Sonc. I shall be infamous this way, that's all. 

Young VaL A false opinion o£ the world, un- 
vorthy your regard, our happiness is precarious, in- 
deed, if it isto oe blown up and down by the in' 
constant changeable breath of mankind. 

]SdUs Bone. It seems strange to me, however, that 
B man would make the creature he loves infamous. 
Could I ever have thought I should have brought 
infamy on myself by that tender passion for you, 
which I now frankly own ? Can you endeavour to 
niake use of the sincerest, honestest, and tenderest 
affection, to the ruin of her who bears it to yoji? I 
need not tell you how willingly I would have sacri- 
ficed ray all, — how eagerly 1 would have done* or 
suffer'd any thing for you ; and would you sacrifice 
my'etemal guilt, my spotless fame, my unguarded 
innocence, to the satisfaction of an appetite which 
every common prostitute mayservp? 

Young Fa/. Every moment I see you, every word 
you utter, adds new fuel to my flame. 

A&f Bane. Think of the injury you do me, and the 
least drop of humanity will cool the hottest passion. 

Young Fal. Think of the bliss I am to enjoy. 
' Miss Bone. And would you enjoy it to my ruin ? 
O consider those tedious miserable hours which I 
must suffer for the momentary bliss you will possess! 
behold me abandoned by my father, deserted by my 
relations, denied by my acquaintance, shunn'd, slight- 
ed, scorn'd by all the world I see me in the horrors 
of ihis state, and think 'twas you vfho brought me 
to It 5 'twas you who plunged me into this scene glf 
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Hitfeeiy, thst cre^ore who would notj tohftTegain'd 
the tPtMUreB of theworld, have done.an act to de- 
stroy your qujeti consider this and answer me, 
eould you enjoy any happiness at the price of my 
eternal ruin? 

Yaung Vol. O, can you ask it ? let us oot thiiJc 
beyond the present moment. 

Miss. Banc. Hold thou lowest, meanest, and 

most abject villab. think, not this trial was made to 
recover your love: O, no! this morning I savf,^ 
I despised the baseness of your heart, and bore youf 
bated presence those few moments but to expose 
- you. Open the door. 

Young Vol. Ha ! damnation ! 

JEs^cr BoMcom, Vaiekce, oWMtf «//. i 

Fah O, monstrous! Nothing but my own ears 
Coold have TDade me give credit to it ; you will 
outwit your father, Sir; your father will outwit yo|ij 
of every farthing, I can tell you ; I'll disinherit you 
this afternoon, and turn you out like -a vagabond 
as you are. i 

Young Val. £>eath and despair I'm ruin'd.for 
ever. \Exit Young Valence. 

Val. Not one penny, not one single farthing shall 
he ever have of mine. ; 

Bone. My daughter, my dear child ! as mucl^ 
now the object of my admiration, as this morning 
of my love. 

Miss Bone. Thou best of men, it shall be the bur 
sinese of my future days, to be yourconifort only.. 

Enter Sir George, Sir Grbgort, iwJ Young ,. 
Kennel. 

■ ■ Sir Greg. You are a civil man, indeed, neighbour, 
to have one in your own bous^-'What, do yo:u 
grudge yoiH- wine? - ,. ' 
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Sonc: You'll pardon me, Sir Gregory, I had a 
little business ; besides, I am not able to dfink> and 
my brother there is your match. 

■ Sir Greg. As to the business, that*s a lie, I believe j 
and if you can't drink, what a plague are you ;n)od 
for: but come, is this ray god-daughter? Here, 
sirrah, where are you; this is the lady you are to 
have: come, let one see you fall to making lovei 
let us see a little of the fruits of your travels. 

Yd«ng Ken. Sir, I am so surpriz'd ! nor know I 
whether to thank you or fortune. 
" Sir Greg. I know you had rather thank any body 
than your father, you rascal; but this is the lady 
whom I found out for you, you dog. 

YtmHg Ken. And this is the lady for whom aloqft 
i refus'd to be obedient^ not knowing who your 
choice was. 

■ ra/.'Hah! what's that, what's that? 

'" 'Miss Bone. With your leave, I would be excin'd 
Sit present, Sir. : 

' Sonc. No, no, my dear, pray stay, do not dis- 
bblige Sir Gregory ; you may trust me, that I shall 
not force your inclinations. 
" ^n-Gnrg. Come, begin, sirrah, begin. 

Enter Young Bo ncour. 

Young Bone. Sir, Mr. Recorder, your lawyer, is 
in the next room, and waits to execute the deed. 

Bone. My heart, my eyes overflow with tender* 
ness, for so much goodness; sure 'tis a sensational* 
most worthy to be bought with ruin : but, oh I what 
happiness must be mine,'who, while 1 hear these 
instances of my children's goodness, can assure themi 
my fortune wants not so dear a reparation. The 
story was your uncle's invention ; the reason for it 
I will tell you anon : no, my son, tho' perhaps I ' 
may not much increase, I shall be at least a faithfuJ 
steward of m/ wife's fortune to her children. 

Fa/, How, Mr. Boncour ! is this possible ? 

Bone. It is true, iadeedf neighbour. 
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Vol. Indeed i]eighbour,Iam very glad 4^itj''Utl 
what was this only a jest of Sir Geoi^e^ ! - ■ ' ' '- 

Banc. Even so. • > : 

FaL \ am extremely happy in hearing' it, and 
Vill if you please make this a memorable era ill 
the happiness of our children. I speak not of my 
son, I will abandon him, and give all I am wortn 
to my daughter, and give that daughter to your son. 

Young Bone. You will pardon me, Mr. Valence j 
but, had I been reduc'd to the lowest degree of dis- 
tress, I would not have accepted of your daughter 
with any fortune she could have brought. 

Val. How, Sir! 

Young Bone. She will, if she relate to you faith" 
fully her behaviour to me this day, lessen your voa^ 
prise at what I say. 

Val. I will go home, turn my daughter put of 
doors, disinhent my son, give my estate to build aii 
liospital, and then hang myself up at the next cha- 
ritable tree I can find. 

Sir Geo. Mr. Valence, Mr. Valence ! I ba«e 
spoke to my brother about that estate that Ues.so 
contiguous to your's, and when it is to be sold» you 
«hall certainly have the refusal of it. 

Val. What, am I mock'd, scoff'd ? Ah I zounds! 
1 shall run mad. [ExUVt^eatt. 

Young Km. Madam, I have seen a grrat deal «f 
the world; but all the women I have seeny are no 
more comparable to you, then the smallest chapel 
jn London is to the church of Notre Dame. 
. Misi Bone. Ha, ha, ha I 

Sir Greg. (Tn Boncour.^ Why should tb«re go 
so many words to a bar^n : let us have the vtr^< 
ding directly. '■' ' 

Sv Geo. Wedding, directlyl what, do you tfaiidc 
you are coupling some of your animals in the Gomi< 
jtry i Do you think that a union of bodies is all that 
is requisite in a state, wherein there can be no hap- 
Siness «nthoi;it a-Uiuon of mi&ds too? Go, and ie<. 
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fllwn}|j^ltijf!if;3Four sonia nql.jrettfwpldiole^m: 
employ sog^able roan to cu]tivate,th?,,^Ai:(:. ofvii- 
derstanding. that nature gave him ; to weed out all 
the fcilli<;SiB»d<fopperies that 1?e has picked <^p.in the 
'totv «f Bufope, as he calls it: then, wHen b.e ap- 
ptais to be a rational creature, and. not till then, tet 
ntoi-paj^rhis addresses to my niece. 
- ' Ymng Ken. So, then, I Bad I am not a ration^ 
cnmture ! and faith, 1 begin to think ,so myself. 
And' whose fault was that, father, but your's, thajC 
tlid Dot giv^ mQ a rational education. > 

Sir Greg, Why, you .dog, I gavfe you the saip? 
education I had myself: would you have had a b^ter 
cducatieu^ than your father, sirrahF But did i^t I 
■end: you, besides, to travel, to iinish your eduf;^- 
tion ? and when an educattoa is linish'd, i»~npt th^ 
:xnough:? ,what signifies what the beginning v^asT 
^fiuttxteverfear them, Greg; with such an educaticq^ 
W I had, I got twenty thousand pounds wi^h mjr 
wife ; aifd you who have travelled may, I thiak ex- 
-peat more. Never fear 'em, boy, the apres, th^ 
■.acres, will do the business. 

i> 5/rCiw. There you may find yourself mistaken j 
for I have some dirty acres to ^dd to my niece's for- 
tunc'tbat may chance to weigh against your scale. - 
Her behaviour this day bas pleas'd me ; and I never 
will coniKat to «ee her wedde4 to any one, who has 
.BDt Mndf^&tandiiig enough to know ner value.,, 

Y<antg Km. Ohl heavens! I'll do Any thu]^ to 
mend nay understanding rather than lose the only 
woman 1 can love ; and tho' I have hated books as 
^;do tiw devil, if that be the oijy way tojinprove 
-a,rtlpDre.my.em.out ratherthan lose her. 

Bone. Why, this must be a work 9f time ; and 
inhaneiwr . youRfl^d/v, ■- yourself ^vyorthy of herj jou 
■wyihaHea chHAfK..to succeed. 

"'*''■ '^ -'■ - ■ '-'■ ' Enter SeiVant. ■ ■ - 

W'^'' ■- ■ ■ .. ,. . .... ," 

31 ftrv.' Sjr.tpy \Ady has sent me to acquaint your 
honour, that supper is on table. 
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Botic. We will attend her. [Exit Servant. 

Sir Geo. Wei!, brother, I think you begin ta 
find already the good effects of my advice to you : 
your wife, you see, civilly sends ip, instead of rush- 
ing hcrseu intocompany with her scream of, " why 
must not I be let into the secret?" 

BoHc. Sir George, I thank you; and am now 
conviac'd, that a little exertion of a proper autho> 
rity on my part, will soon make my wife act like a 
rational woman. 

Sir Geo. Well, George, your behaviour this dajr 
has, I confess, wiped away- some part of the very 
bad opinion I had of you; and if you will cast on 
your follies, and turn away your wench, 1 have a 
wife in view for you, the same that your father in- 
tended to propose, who will make you amends for 
the one you have lost : and in that case, to make 
you more worthy of her, 1 don't care if I settle th« 
best part of my estate cm you. 

KwBf Sonc. Sir, I know that professimis, .on 
such occasions, often passonly for words of course; 
but you will see, by a total r^ormalioD of my past 
conduct, that the whole study of my life hereafter 
shall be to please so generous an uncle, and so good 
a father. 

Sir Geo. What a variety of strange events has 
this day produced ! I can't help thinking, that the^ 
might furnish out a good subject for a comedy. 

Bone. Only a catastrophe would be wanting; 
because you know it is a constant rule, that comg^ 
dies should end in a marriage. 

Sir Geo. That's true; but if the performer, who 
is to represent your character, Bhould only step fofr 
ward at the end, and make a smooth speech or so, 
sn English audience is genetally so good natur'd, 
that they would pass over that, and all the other 
faults that might be in the ptecci for the sake of th? 
Qoop-Natos'o Man, 
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EPILOGUE: 

Mr. GARRIC K, 

Miss YOUNG. 



Jtromjoves and Epilogues — to speak the phrase 
Which suits the warlike spirit of these day g - ' . 
At*: cannon charg'd, or shou'd be charg'd, with wit; 
Which, pointed well, each rising folly hit; 
By a late Gen'ral who commanded here, 
And fought our bloodless battles many a year ! 
'Mongrt other favours were conferr'd on me, 
Heimade me Captain of Artillery !— 
At (tarious follies many guns I fir'd. 
Hit 'em point blank, and thought the foeretir'd,— 
filit vainly thought — for to my great surprize, 
mhef now are rank and file before my eyes ! 

Nay to retreat may even me oblige j 

The works of Folly stand the longest siege I 

With -what brisk firing, and what thunder-claps, 

Did I attack those high-built castles — caps ! 

But tow'ring still, they swell in lofty state, 

!Nor strike one ribband to capitulate ; — ■ 

Whilst beaux behind, thus peeping, and thus bent. 

Are the besieg'd, behind the battlement; 

But you are conquerors. Ladies — have no dread, 

Hencefcffth in peace enjoy the cloud-cap'd-head ! 

We scorn to ape the French, their tricks give o'er, 

Jlor at your riggiug fire one cannon more f 
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And now ye Bucks and Sucklings of the age, 
The' caps are clear, your hats shall feel my rage; 
The high-cock'd,halr-cock'd,quaker,and the slouch. 
Have at ye all! — I'll hit you, though ve crouch; 
We read in history — one William Tell, 
An honest Swiss, with arrows shot so well. 
On his son's head, he aim'd with so much care. 
He'd hit an apple, and not touch one hair : 
So I, with such-like skill, but piuch less pain. 
Will strike your hats off, and not touch your brain: 
To curse our head-dress ! an't you pretty fellows I 
Pray whocan see thro' your broad-brim'd umbrellas? 
That pent-house worn by slim Sir Dainty Dandle ! 
Seems to extinguish a poor farthing candle — 
We look his body thro' — But what fair she. 
Thro' the broad cloud that's round his head can-see ? 
Time^was, when Britons to the boxes came. 
Quite spruce, sndc^apeau has ! address'd each dame, 
T^ow in flapt hats, and dirty boots they come, 
Ixjok knowing thus — to every female dumb ; 
But roar out — Hey, Jack! so, Will! you there, Tom ? 
Both sides have errors, that there's no concealing ; 
We'd low'r our heads, had but men's hearts some 

feeling. 
Valence, my spark, play'd off his modish airs. 
But nature gave' us wit to cope with theirs ; 
Our sex have some small faults won't bear defending* 
And tho' near perfect, want a little mending ; 
Let Love step forth, and claim from both allegiance, 
AndliriRg back caps and hats to due obedience. 
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BOOK I. 

CHAP. I. 

Shewing the wholesome uses drawn from recording tha 
atchievemettis of those wonderful productions of nature 
called Great Men. 

As it is Necessary that all great and surprising 
-events, the designs of which are laid, conducted, 
and brought to perfection by the utmost force of 
human invention and art, should be produced by 
eat and eminent men, so the lives of such may 
: justly and properly stlled the quintessence of 
history. In these, when delivered to us by sensible 
writers, we are not only most agreeably enter- 
tained, but most usefully instructed ; for besides the 
attaining hence a consummate knowledge of human 
nature m general; of its secret springs, various 
windiDgSj and perplexed mazes s we have here be- 
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fore our eyes lively examples of whatever is amiable 
or detestable, worthy of admiration or abhorrence, 
and are consequently taught, in a manner infinitely 
more effectual than by precept, what we are eagerly 
to imitate or carefully to avoid. 

But besides the two obvious advantages of sur- 
veying, as it were in a picture, the true beauty of 
virtue, and deformity of vice, we may moreover 
learn from Plutarch, Nepos, Suetonius, and other 
biographers, this useful lesson, not too hastily, nor 
in trie grass, to bestow either our praise or censure; 
since we shall often find such a mixture of good and 
evil in the same character, that it may require a 
very accurate judgment and a very elaborate inquiry 
to determine on which side the balance turns: for 
tho' we sometimes meet with an Aristides or a 
Brutus, a Lysander or a Nero, yet far the greater 
number are of the mlxt kind; neither totally good 
nor bad; their greatest virtues being obscured and 
allayed by their vices, and those again softened and 
coloured over by their virtues. 

Of this kind was the illustrious person whose his- 
tory we now undertake; to whom, though nature 
had giventheereatestand most shining endowments, 
she had not given them absolutely pure and without 
allay. Though he had much of the admirable in 
his character,' as much perhaps as is usually to be 
found in a hero, I will not yet venture to affirm that 
he was entirely free from all defeds ; or that the 
sharp eyes of censure could not spy outsome little ble- 
mishes lurking amongst his many great perfections. 

We would not therefore be understood to affect 
giving the reader a perfect or consummate pattern 
of human excellence ; but rather, by faithfully re- 
cording some little imperfections, which shadowed 
over the lustreof those great quaUties which we shall 
heie record, to teach the lesson we have above men- 
tioned ; to induce our reader with us to lament the 
frailty of human Dature^ and to convince him that ' 
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no mortal, after a thorough scrutiny, can be a ^o- 
per object of our adoration. 

But before we enter on this great work, we must 
endeavour to remove some errors of opinion, which 
mankind have, by the disingenuity of writers, con- 
tracted: .for these, from their fear of contradicting 
the obsolete and absurd doctrines of a set of simple 
fellows, called, in derision, sages or philosophers, > 
have endeavoured, as much as possible, to confound I 
the ideas of greatness and goodness ; whereas no two f 
things can possibly be more distinct from each other: \ 
for Greatness consists in bringing all manner of mis- . 
chief on mankind, and Goodness in removing it from 
them. It seems therefore very unlikely that the 
same person should possess them both ; and yet no- 
thing IS more usual with writers, who 6nd many in- 
stances of greatness in their favourite hero, than 
to make him a compliment of goodness into the 
bargain ; and this, without considering that by such 
means they destroy the great perfection called uni- 
formity of^ character. In the histories of Alexander 
and Caesar, we are frequently, and indeed imper- 
tinently, reminded of their benevolence and genero- 
sity, or their clemency and kindness. When the for- 
mer had with fire and sword overrun avast empire, 
had destroyed the lives of an immense number of in- 
nocent wretches, had scattered ruin and desolation 
like a whirlwind, we are told, as an example of his 
clemency, that he did not cut the 4hroat of an old 
woman, and ravish her daughters, but was content 
with only undoing them. And when the mighty 
CiEsar, with wonderful greatness of mind, had de- 
stroyed the liberties of his country, and with all th^ 
means of fraud and force had placed himself at the 
head of his equals, had corrupted and enslaved the 
greatest people whom the sun ever saw ; we are re- 
minded, as an evidence of his generosity, of his lar-i 
jesses to his followers and tools, by whose meaiuh^ 
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had accomplished his purpose, and by whose atf*. 
sistance he was to establish it. 

Now, who doth not see that such sneaking quali- 
ties as these are rather to be bewailed as imperfec- 
ttonsj than admired as ornaments in these great men ; 
rather obscuring their glory, and holding them back 
in their race to greatness, indeed unworthy the end 
for which they seem to have come into the world, 
Tiz. of perpetrating vast and mighty mischief? 

We hope our reader will have reason justly to ac- 
quit us of any such confounding ideas in the follow- 
ing pages; in which, as we are to record the actions 
ora great man, so we have no where mentioned any 
spark of goodness, which had discovered itself either 
faintly in him, or more glaringly in any other per- 
son, but as a meanness and imperfection, disquali- 
fying them for undertakings which lead to honour 
and esteem among men. 

As our hero had as little as perhaps is to be found 
of that meanness, indeed only enough to make him 
partaker of the imperfection of humanity, instead of 
the perfection of Diabolism, we have ventured to 
call him The Great \ nor do we doubt but our 
reader, when he hath perused his story, will concur 
with U9 in allowing him that title. 



CHAP. 11. 

Givi}^ an account of as many of our hero's ancestors as 
can be gathered out of the rt^bUh of antiquity, which 
hath been car^ully iiftedfor that purpose. 

IT is the custom of all biographers, at their en- 
trance into their work, to step a little backwards 
(as far, indeed, generally as they are able) and to 
trace up their hero, as the ancients did the rirer 
Nile, till an incapacity of proceeding higher puta 
aa end to their search. 
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. What ^rst gave rise to this method, is somewhat 
difficult to determine. Sometimes I have thought 
that the hero's ancestors have been introduced as 
foils to himself. Again, I have imagined it might 
be to obviate a suspicion that such extraordinary 
personages were not produced in the ordinary course 
of nature, and may have proceeded from the au- 
thor's fear, that if we were not told who their fathers 
were, they might be in danger, like prince Pretty- 
man, of being supposed to have bad none. Lastly, 
and pernaps more truly, I have conjectured, that 
the design of the biographer hath been no more 
than to shew his great learning and knowledge of 
antiquity. A design to which the world hath pro- 
bably owed many notable discoveries, and indeed 
most of the labours of our antiquarians. 

But whatever original this custom had, it is now 
too well established to be disputed. I shall therefore 
conform to it in the strictest manner. 

Mr. Jonathan Wild, or Wyld, then (for he him- 
self did not always agree in one method of spelling 
his name), was descended from the great Wol^ 
Stan Wild, who came over with Hengist, and -distin- 
guished himself very eminently at that famous festi- 
val, where the Britons were so treacherously murder- 
ed by the Saxons i for when the word was given, 
i. e. Nemet etur Saxes, Take out your swords, this gen- 
tleman, being a little hard of hearing, mistook the 
sound for Nemet her Sacs, Take out their purses ; in- 
stead therefore of applying to the throat, he imme* 
"diately applied to the pocket of his guest, and con- 
tented himself with taking all that he had, without 
attempting his life. 

The next ancestor of our hero, who was re- 
markably eminent, was Wild, sumamed Langfan- 
ger, or Longfinger. He flourished in the reign of 
Henry lU. and was strictly attached to Hubert de 
Burgh, whose friendship he was recommended to by 
his great excellence in an art, of which Hubert 
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was himself the inventor ; he could, without the 
knowledge of the proprietor, with great ease and 
dexterity, draw forth a man's purse from any part 
of his garment where it was deposited, and hence he 
derived his surname. This gentleman was the first 
of his family who had the honour to suifer for the 
good of his country : on whom a wit of that time 
made the following epitaph : 

O shame o' Justice, Wild is hang'd. 
For thatten he a pocket fang'd. 
While safe old Hubert, and his gang. 
Doth pocket o' the nation fang. 

Langfanger left a son named Edward, whom 
he had carefully instructed in the art for which he 
himself was so famous. This Edward had a grand- 
son, who served as a volunteer under the famous 
Sir John Falstaff, and by his gallant demeanour, so 
recommended himself to his captain, that he would, 
have certainly been promoted by him, had Hariy 
the fifth kept his word with his old companion. 

After the death of Edward, the family remained 
in some obscurity down to the reien of Charles the 
first, when James Wild distinguished himself on 
both sides the question in the civil wars, passing from 
one to t'other, as heaven seemed to declare itself in 
favour of either party. At the end of the war, James 
not being rewarded according to his merits, as is 
usually the case of such impartial persons, he asso- 
-ciated himself with a brave man of those times, whose 
name was Hind, and declared open war with both 
parties. He was successful in several actions, and 
spoiled many of the enemy; till at length, being 
overpowered and taken, he was, contrary to the law 
of arras, put basely and cowardly to death, by a 
combination between twelve men of the enemy's 
party, who, after some consultation, unanimously- 
agreed OD the said murder. 
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This Edward took to wife Rebecca the daughter 
of the abovementioned John Hind, Esq. by whom 
he had issue John, Edward, Thomas, and Jona- 
than, and three daughters, namely Grace, Charity, 
and Honour. John followed the fortunes of his fa- 
ther, and suffering with him, left no issue. Edward 
was so remarkable for his compassionate temper, 
that he spent his life in soliciting the causes of the 
distressed captives in Newgate, and is reported to 
have held a strict friendship with an eminent divine, 
who solicited the spiritual causes of thesaid captives. 
He married Editha, daughter and coheiress of 
GeofFry Snap, Gent, who long enjoyed an office 
under the high sheriff of London and Middlesex, 
by which, wltfi great reputation,he acquired a hand- 
some foriune : by her he had no issue. Thomas 
went very young abroad to one of gur American 
colonies, and hath .not been since heard of. As for 
the daughters, Grace- was niarried to a merchant 
of Yorkshire, who dealt in horses. Charity took to 
husband an eminent gentlemen, whose name! can- 
not learn; but who was fanwus for so friendly a 
disposition, that he was bail for above a hundred 
persons in one year. He had likewise the remark- 
able humour of walking in Westminster-hall with'a ' 
straw in his shoe. Honour, the youngest, died un- 
married. She lived many years ie this town, was 
a great frequenter of plays, and used to be remark- 
able for distributing oranges, to all who would ac- 
cept of them. 

Jonathan married Elizabeth, daughter of.Scragg 
Hollow, of Hockley in the Hole, Esq. and by her 
had Jonathan, who is tbcillustrious subject of tljes« 
memoirs. 
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CHAP. III. 

Tie hkth, parentage, and ediuat'm of Mj. JettatkaH 
mid the Great. 

It is observable that nature seldom produces any 
odc who is afterwards to act a notable part on the 
stage of life, but she gives some warning of her in- 
tention ; and as the dramatic poet generally prepares 
the entry of every considerable character, with a 
solemn tiarrative,or at least a great fiourish of drums 
and trumpets; so doth this our y^//Ki5;l^.i/fr by some 
shrewd hints pre-admbnish us of her intention^ giv- 
ing us warning' as it were, and crying ; 

-'■■■' - Venienii occurrile morbo. 

Thus Astyages, who was the grandfather of Cyrus, 
dreamt that his daughter was brought to bed of a 
vine, whose branches overspread all Asia; and He- 
cuba, while big with Paris, dreamt that she was de- 
livered of a firebrand that set all Troy in flames ; so 
did the mother of our Great Man, while she was 
with child of him, dream that she was enjoyed in 
the night by the gods Mercury and Priapus. This 
dream puzzled all the learned astrologers of her 
tirae, Eeeming to imply In it a contradiction; Mer- 
cury being the god of ingenuity, and Priapus the ter- 
ror of those who practised it. What made this dream 
the more wonderful, and perhaps the true cause of 
its being remembered, was a very extraordinary cir- 
cumstance,sufficiently denoting something preterna- 
tural in it; for though she had neverheard even the 
name of either of these gods, she repeated these very 
words in the morning, with only a small mistake of 
the quantity of the latter, which she chose to call 
Pria.pus instead of Pna.pus ; and her husband swore 
that though he might possibly have named Mercury 
to her (for be had heard of such an heathen god). 
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he neVet in liis life could have anywise put her in 
mind of that other deity, with whom he had no 
ftcquaintaDce. 

Another remarkable incident was, that during 
her whole pregnancyshe constantly longed for every 
thing she saw ; nor Could be satisfied with her wish 
unless she enjoyed it clandestinely } and as nature, 
by true and accurate observers, is remarked to give 
ws no appetites without furnishing us with the means 
of gratifying them; so had she at this time a most 
marvellous glutinous quality attending hec fingers, 
to which, as to birdlime, every thing closely ad- 
hered that she handled. 

To omit other stories, some of which may be 
perhaps the growth of superstition, we proceed to 
the birth of our hero, who made his first appearance 
on this great theatre, the very day when the plague 
£rGt broke out in 1665. Some say his mother was 
delivered of him in an house of an orbicular or round 
form in Covent-garden ; but of this we are not cer- 
tain. He was some years afterwards baptized by 
the famous Mr. Titus Oates. 

Nothing very remarkable passed in his years of 
infancy, save, that as the letters TA are the most 
difficult of pronounciation, and thelastwhich achild 
attains to the utterance of, so they were the first that t 
came with any readiness from young master Wild. ! 
Nor must we omit the early indications which he I 
gave of the sweetness of his temper; for though he I 
was by no means to be terrified into compliance, yet ^ 
might he by a sugarplumb be brought to your pur- 
pose : indeed, to say the truth, he was to be bribed 
to any thing, which made many say, he was cer- 
tainly born to be a Great Man. 

He was scarce settled at school before he gave 
marks of his lofty and aspiring temper; and was 
regarded by all his schoolfellows with that defe- 
rence which men generally pay to those superior 
geaiuses who will exact it 01 them. If an orchard 
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was to be robbed. Wild was consulted, and though 
he was himself seldom concerned in the execution 
of the design, yet was he always concerter of it, and 
treasurer of the booly ; some little part of which he 
would now and then, with wonderful generosity, 
, bestow on those who took it. He was generally 
very secret on these occasions ; but if any offered to 
plunder ofhis own head, without acquainting Master 
Wild, and making a deposile -of the booty, he was 
sure to have an information against him lodged 
with the schoolmaster, and to be severely punished 
for his pains. 

He discovered so little attention to school-learn- 
ing, that his master, who was a very wise and wor- 
thy man, soon gave over all care and trouble on 
that. account, and acquainting his parents that their 
son proceeded extremely well in his studies, he per- 
mitted his pupil to follow his own inclinations; per- 
ceiving they led him to nobler pursuits than the 
sciences ; which are generally acknowledged to be 
a very unprofitable study, and indeed greatly to 
hinder the advancement of men in the world: but 
though Master Wild was not esteemed the readiest 
at making his exercise,he was universally allowed to 
be the most dexterous at stealing it of all his school- 
fellows: being never delected in such furtive com- 
positions, nor indeed in any other exercitations ofhis 
great talents, which all inclined the same way, but 
once, when he had laid violent hands on a book 
called Gradui ad Pamassum, i. e, A step towards Par- 
nassus i on which account his master, who was a man 
of most wonderful wit and sagacity, is said to have 
told him, he wished it might not prove in the event 
Gradus ad Palibulum, i. e. A step towards the gallowr. 
But though he would not give himself the pains 
requisite to acquire a competent sufficiency in the 
learned languaj^es, yet did he readily listen with at- 
-tention toothers, especially when they. translated the 
classical authors to him ; nor was he in the least 
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- backward, at all such times, to express his approba- 
tion. He was wonderfully pleased with that passage 
in the eleventh Iliad, where Achilles is said to have 
bound two sons of Priam upon a mountain, and af- 
terwards to have released them for a sum of money. 
This was, he said, alone sufficient to refute those 
who affected a contempt for the wisdom of the an- 
cients, and an undeniable testimony of the great 
antiquity of Priggism.* He was ravished with the 
account which Nestor gives in the same book, of 
the rich booty which he bore off (/. e. stole} from 
the Eleans- He. was desirous of having this often 
repeated to him, and at the end of every repetition, 
he constantly fetched a deep sigh, and said. It was 
a glorious booty. 

When the story of Cacus, was read to him out of 
the eighth jEneid, he generously pitied the unhappy 
fate of that great man, to whom he thought Her- 
cules much too severe: one of his schoolfellows 
commending the dexterity of drawing the oxen 
backward by their tails into his den, he smiled, and 
with some disdain, said. He could have taught him 
a better way. 

He was a passionate admirer of heroes, particu- 
larly of Alexander the .Great, between whom and 
the late king gf Sweden, he would frequently draw 
parallels. He was much delighted with the ac- 
counts of the Czar's retreat from the latter, who 
carried off the inhabitants of great cities to people 
his own country. - This he said, was not once thought 
of by Alexander; but added, perhaps he did not waiit . 
them. 

Happy had it been for him, if he had confined 
himself to this sphere; but bis chief, if not only 
blemish was, that he would sometimes, from an hu- 
mility in his nature too pernicious to true greatness, 
condescend to an intimacy with inferior things and 

* This word, in the oant language, signifies Ibievery, 
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persons. Thus the Spanish rof^ue was his favourite 
book, and the cheats of Scaplii his favorite play. 

The young gentleman being now at the age of 
seventeen, his father, from a foolish prejudice to our 
universities, and out of a false, as well as excessive 
regard to his morals, brought his son to town, where 
he resided with him till he was of an age to travel. 
Whilst he was here, all imaginable care was taken 
of his instruction, his father endeavouring his ut- 
most to inculcate principles of honour and gentility 
into his son. 

CHA#. IV. 

. Mt. Wild's first entrance into the world. His Mcquamt' 
ance with Count La Ruse. 

x\N accident happened- soon after his arrival in 
town, which almost saved the father his whole 
labour on this head, and provided Master Wild a 
better tutor than any after-care or expence could 
have furnished him with. The old gentleman, it 
seems, was a follower of the fortunes of Mr, Snap, 
son of Mr. GeofTry Snap, whom we have before men- 
tioned to have enjoyed a reputable office under the- 
sheriff of London and Middlesex, the daughter of 
which GeofTry had intermarried with the Wilds. 
Mr. Snap the younger, being thereto well warranted, 
bad laid violent hands on, or, as the vulgar express 
it, arrested one count La Ruse, a man of consider* 
able figure in those days, and had confined him to 
his own house, till he could find two seconds who 
would in a formal manner give their words that the 
Count should, at a certain day and place appoint* 
■ed, answer all that one Thomas Thimble a tailor 
had to say to him; which Thomas Thimble, it 
seems, alleged that the Count had, according to 
the law of the realm, made over his body to hira as 
a security for some suits of clothes to him delivered 
by the said Thomas Thimble, Now, as the Count* 
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though perfectly a man of honour, could not imme- 
diately find these seconds, he was obliged for some 
time to reside at Mr. Snap's house : for it seems the 
law of the land is, that whoever owes another lOl, 
or indeed 21. may be, on the oath of that person, 
immediately taken up and carried away from his 
own house and family, and kept abroad till he is 
made to owe 501. whether he will or no ; for which 
he is perhaps, afterwards obliged to lie in gaolj 
and all these without any trial had, or any other evi- 
dence of the debt than the abovesaid oath, which if 
untrue, as it often happens, you have no remedy 
against the perjurer; he \v&s, forsooth, mistaken. 

But though Mr, Snap would not (as perhaps by 
the nice rules of honour he was obliged) discharge 
the Count on his parole ; yet did he not {as by the 
strict rules oflaw he was enabled) confine him to his 
chamber. The Count had his liberty of the whole 
house, and Mr. Snap using only the precaution of 
keeping his doors well lock'd and barr'd, took his 
prisoner's word that he would not go forth. 

Mr. Snap had by his second lady two daughters, 
who were now in the bloom of their youth and 
beauty. These young ladies, like damsels in ro- 
mance, compassionated the captive Count, and en- 
deavoured by all means to make his confinement 
less irksome to him ; which, though they were both 
very beautiful, they could not attain by any other 
way so effectijally, as by engaging with him at cards, 
in which contentions, as will appear hereafter, the 
Count was greatly skilful. 

As whisk and swabbers was the game then in the 
chief vogue, they were obliged to look for a fourth 
person, in order to make up their parties. Mr. 
Snap himself would sometimes relax his mind, froin 
the violent fatigues of his employment, by these 
recreations; and sometimes a neighbouring young 
gentleman, or lady, came in to their assistance: but 
the most frequent guest was young Master Wild, 
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who had been educated from bis infancy with the 
Miss Snaps, and was, by all tbe neighbours, allotted 
for the husband of Miss Tishy, or Lietitia, the 
younger of the two ; for though, being his cousin- 
german, she was perhaps, in the eye of a strict con- 
science, somewhat too nearly related to him ; yet 
the old people on both sides, though sufficiently 
scrupulous in nice matters, agreed to overlook this 
objection. 

Men of great genius as easUy discover one an-t 
other, as free-masons can. It was therefore no won- 
der that the Count soon conceived an inclination tp 
an intimacy with ouryoung hero, whose vast abilities 
could not be concealed from one of the Count's dis- 
cernment: for though this latter was so expert at 
his cards, that he was proverbially said to p/ay the 
whole game, he was no match for Master Wild, who, 
inexperienced as he was, notwithstanding all the 
art, the dexterity, and often the fortune of his ad- 
versary, never failed to send him away from the 
table with less in his pocket than he brought to it, 
for indeed Langfanger himself could not have ex- 
tracted a purse with more ingenuity than ouryoung 
hero. 

His hands made frequent visits to the Count's 
pocket, before the latter had entertained any suspi- 
cion of him, imputing the several losses he sustained, 
rather to the innocent and sprightly frnlick of Miss 
Doshy, or Theodosia, with which, as she indulged 
him with little innocent freedoms about her person 
in return, he thought himself obliged to be content- 
ed; but one night, when Wild imagined the Count 
asleep, he made so unguarded an attack upon him, 
that the other caught hira in the fact : however, he 
did not think proper to acquaint him with the dis- 
covery he had made ; but, preventing him from any 
booty at that time, he only took care for the future 
to button his pockets, and to pack, the cards with 
double industry. 
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So far was this detection from causing any quar- 
rel between these two Prigs*, that in reality it re- 
commended them to each other: for a wise man, 
that is to say a rogue, considers a trick in life, as a 
gamester doth a trick at play. It sets him on his 
guard; but h,e admires the dexterity of him who 
plays it. These therefore, and many other such in- 
stances of ingenuity, operated so violently on the 
Count, that, notwithstanding the disparity which 
age, title, and above all dress, had set between them, 
he resolved to enter into an acquaintance with Wild,. 
This soon produced a perfect intimacy, and that a 
friendship, which had a longer duration th^n is 
common to that passion between persons who only 
propose to themselves the common advantages of 
eating, drinking, whoring, or borrowing money j 
which ends, as they soon fail, so doth the friendship 
founded upon them. Mutual interest, the greatest 
of all purposes, was the cement of this alliance, 
which nothmg,of consequence, but superior interest, 
was capable of dissolving. 

CHAP. V. 

A dialogue hetweeit young Master Wild and Count La 
Ruse, which, having extended to the rejoinder, had a 
very quiet, easy, and natural conclusion. 

(JNE evening after the Miss Snaps were retired 
to rest, the Count thus addressed himself to 
young Wild : " You cannot, I apprehend, Mr. 
" Wild, be such a stranger to your own great capa- 
" city, as to be surprised when I tell you I have 
•• often viewed, with a mixture of astonishment and 
*' concern, your shining qualities confined to a sphere 
" where they can never reach the eyesof those who 
** would introduce them properly into the world, 
'* and raise you to an emineace, where you may 
f Thievei. 

. VOL. IV. I " blazei 
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" bl9;zc out to tlie admiration of all ineo. I assure 
" you I am pleased with my captivity, when I re* 
" fleet I am likely to owe to it an acquaintance, an4 
*' I hope friendship, with the greatest genius of my 
" age; and, what is still more, when I indulge my 
*' vanity with a prospect of drawing from obscu^ 
" rity (pardon the expression) such talents as wtcre, 
" ihfih'eve, never before lilte to have been buried 
"in it: for I make no question, but, at my disr, 
" charge from confinfiment, which will now soon 
" Jj^ppen, I shall be able to introduce you inta 
" Cpropany, where you .may reap the advantage of 
*' your superior parts. 

" I >vill bring you acquainted, $ir, with thosej 
*' whp 9s they are capable of setting a true value 
" on such qualifications, sp they will have it both 
" in their power and inclination to prefer you for 
" them. Such an introduction Is the only advan> 
*' tage you want, without which your merit might 
" be your misfortune; for those abilities which 
" would entitle you to honour and profit in a supet- 
" rior station, may render you only otmoxious to 
" danger and disgrace in a lower." 

Mr. Wild answered: " Sir, J am not Insensible 
" of my obligations to you, as well for the over- 
- " value you nave set on my small abilities, as fof 
" the kindness you express m offering to introduce 
" me among my superiors. I must own, my father 
^ hath often persuaded me to push myself into the 
*' company of my betters; but, to say the truth, I 
" have an aukward pride in my nature, which is 
" belter pleased with being at the head of the loweas 
" class, than at the bottom of the highest. Permit 
'' mc to say, tliough the ide^ may be somewhat 
" coarsp, \ had rather stand on the summit of s 
" dunghill, tiian at the bottom of a hi)l in Paradise j 
" J have always thought it signifies- little into what 
*' r^k of life I am thrown, provided I make a great ' 
" ligure therein; and should be as well satisfied 
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*' with exertiog my talents well at the head of a 
*' small party or gang, as in the command of a 
" mighty army: for I am far from agreeing with 
•" you, that great parts are often lost in a low situa-- 
" tion; on the contrary, I am convinced it is im>- 
" possibJe they should be lost. I have often per- 
" suaded myself that there were not fewer than » 
*' thousand. in Alexander's troops capable of per- 
'* forming what Alexander himself did. 

" But because such spirits were not elected or 
" destined to an imperial command, are we there- 
" fore to imagine they came off without a booty? 
" Or that they contented themselves with the share 
" in common with their comrades ? Surely* no. In 
" civil life> doubtless, the same genius, the same 
" endowments have often compoEi^ the state ^man 
" and the Prig: for so we call wh»t the vulgar 
** name a Thtef. The same parts, the same ac- 
" tioBS often promote men to the head of superior 
" societieSj which raise tfaem to the head of lowerj 
" and where is the essential difference, if the one 
** ends on Tower-hill, and the other at Tyburn? 
** Hath the block any preferenoe to the gallows, or 
" the ax to the halter, but, was given them by the 
" ill-guided judgment .of men ?Ofou will pardon 
" me therefore, if i am not so hastily inflamed with 
" the common outside of things, nor join the gene- 
" ral opinion in preferring one state to another. A 
" guinea is as valuable in a leathern as in an em- 
" broidcred purse; and a cod's head is a cod'shead 
" still, whether in a pewter or a silver dish." 

The Count replied as follows: " What you have 
" now said doth not lessen my idea of your capacity j 
" but coniirms my opinion of the. ill effects of had 
" and low company. Can any man doubt, whether 
" it is better to be a great statesman^ or a common 
" thief? 1 have often heard that the devil used t» 
" say, where, or to whom,. I know not, that it was 
" b6tt«v to reign in Hell, than to be a valet d« 
I 2 
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*' chambre in Heaven, and perhaps be wss in thi; 
** right i but sure if he had had the cbolce of reign- 
'*' ing in either, he would have chosen better. The 
'• truth therefore is, that by low conversation we 
" contract a greater awe for high things than thej 
" deserve. We decline great pursuits, not from 
" contempt, but despair. The man who prefers 
■" the high road to a more reputable way of making 
" his fortune, doth it because he imagines the one 
** easier than the other; but you yourself have as- 
" serted, and with undoubted truth, that the same 
*' abilities qualify you for undertaking, and the 
" same means will bring you to your end in both 
"joumies; as in music, it is the same tune, whe- 
*' thei" you play it in a higher or a lower key. To 
" instance in some particulars : Is it not the same 
" qualifications which enables this man to hire 
" himself as a servant, and to get into the confi- 
** dence and secrets of his master, in order to rob 
** him, and that to undertake trusts of the highest 
" nature with a design to break and betray them ? 
" Is it less difficult by false tokens to deceive a 
" shopkeeper into the delivery of his goods^ which 
" you afterwards run away with, than to impose 
" upon him by outward splendor, and the appear- 
** ance of fortune, into a credit by which you gain, 
" and he loses twenty times as much. Dolh it not 
*' require more dexterity in the fingers to draw out 
" a man's purse from his pocket, or to take a lady's 
•* watch from her side, without being perceived of 
" any (an excellence in which, without flattery, I 
" am persuaded yoM have no superior) than to cog 
" a die, or to shuffle a pack of cards ? Is not as 
*' much art, as many excellent qualities, required 
** to make a pimping porter at a common bawdy- 
" housCi as would enable a man to prostitute his 
" own or his friend's wife or child? Doth it not ask 
*' as good a memory, as nimble an invention, as. 
*' steady a countenance^ to forswear yourself in 
** Westminstcr-haU, as would furnish out a coiii- 
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** plete fool of state, or perhaps a statesman him- 
" self? It is needless to particularize every instance ; 
" in all we shall find, that there is a nearer con- 
'* nection betwaen high and low life than is gene- 
" rally imagined, and that a highwayman is entitled 
** to more favour with the great than he usually 
* meets with. It therefore, as I think I have prov- 
•* ed, tfce same parts which qualify a man for emt- 
" nence in a low sphere, qualify him likewise for 
" eminence in a higher, sure it can be no doubt in / 

, " which he would chuse to exert them. Ambition, / 

*' without which no one can be a great man, will / 

" immediately instruct him, in your own phrase, to / 

** prefer a hill in paradise to a dunghill j nay, even .' 

" fear, a passion the most repugnant to greatness, / 

** will shew him how much more safely he may in- / 

" dulge himself in the full and free exertion of his J 

" mighty abilities in the higher, than in the- lower j 

" rank: Sipce experience teaches him, that there is j 

" a crowd oftener in one year at Tyburn, than on i 

" Tower-hill in a century." Mr. Wild with much f 
solemnity rejoined, " That the same capacity which I 
" qualifies a Mill-ken*, a Bridle-cuUf, or a But- 1 
•* tock and FileJ, to arrive at any degree of emi- ! 
" nence in his profession, would likewise raise a man / 
" in what the world esteem a more honourable call- j 
« ing, I do not deny } nay, in many of your in- 
'* stances it is evident, that more ingenuity, more I 
" art is necessary to the lower, than the higher pro* 
" ficients. If therefore you had only contended, 
" that every Prig might be a statesman if he pleas- 
" ed, I had readily agreed to it ; but when you 
" conclude, that it is his interest to be so, that 
« ambition would bid him take that alternative, in 
" a word, that a statesman is greater or happier 
" than a Prig, I must . deny my assent. But, in 
" comparing these two together, we must carefully 
" avoid being misled by the vulgar erroneous esti* 



' A-Housebreaker. t ■* Highwayman. 
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" niation of things : for mankind err !n diKpiisf- 
** tioDS of this nature, as physicians do, who, in 
" considering the opCTations ofadisease, have nota 
*' due regard to the age and complexion of the pa- 
" tient. The same degree of heat, which is com* 
" nion in this constitution, may be a fever in that ; 
*f in the same manner that which may be riches or 
*' honour to me, may be poverty or disgrace to an- . 
" other : for all these things are to be estimated by 
": relation to the person who possesses them. A 
" bootv of 101. looks as great in the eye of a Bri- 
" die-cull, and gives as much real happiness t^o his 
" fancy, as that of as many thousands to the states- 
'^ man ; and doth not the former lay out his acqui- 
" sitions in whores and fiddles, with much greater 
" Joy and mirth, than the latter in palaoes and pic- 
"tures? What are the flatteiy, the falee compli- 
** ments of hia gang, to the statesman, when he 
*' himself must condemn his own blunders, and'i; 
i " obliged against his will to give fortune thewhole 
', ". honour of bis success? what is the pride, result- 
•'' ing from such sham applause, compared to the 
[" secret satisfaction which a Prig enjoys in his mind 
V< in'reiiecting on a well-contrived and well esecut-' 
)' ed schertie? Perhaps indeed the greater danger is 
f on the Prig's-side; but then you must remember, 
*) that the greater honour is so too. When I men- 
'* tion honour, I mian that which is paid them by 
«<!their gang; for that weak part of the world, 
«i which is vulgarly called THE WISE, see both' 
*' Uri a disadvantageous and disgraceful light: And 
'* "as the Prig enjoys (and merits too^ the greatet 
" degree of honour from his gang, so doth he suf- 
** fpr the less disgrace from ihe world, who think 
« His misdeeds, as they call them, sufficiently at last 
" punished- with a halter, which at once puts' an end 
*•■ to hiV pain and infamy ; whereas the other is hot 
" «tily hated in power, but detested and contemned' 
^' at the scaffold ; and future ages vent their malice 
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•*■ on liitf fame, while the other sleeps quiet and for- 
** gotten. Besides, let us a little consldei* the secret 

* quiet of their consciences ; how easy is Che reHec-' 
*• tion of havingtaken a- few shillings or po'jntfs 
** from a stranger, without any breach of confr 

* dence, or perhaps any great harm to the persori 
** who loses it, compared to that of having betray- 
" ed a pablic trust, and ruined the forfuncsof thou- 
" sands, perhaps of a great nation? How much 
*' braver is an attack on the highway, than' at tlitf 
** gaming-table ; and how much' more innocent thd - 
" charac^r of a b — dy-house than a c — t pimp?'* 
He was eBgerly proceeding, wheoj casting his eyes 
on the Count, he perceived him to' be fast asleep : 
Wher-efbre having first picked his pocket of thfee 
shaUngs-, then gently jogged him in order to' Cake' 
his Iffiave, and' promised to return to him the riext 
morning to breakfast, they separated : the CouqH 
fetired to rest, and Master Wild to a night-cellar. 

CHAP. VL 

Futiher conferences between the Counf and' Master 
ffi/J, with other mailers of the great kind. 

X HE Count missed his money the next morn- 
ing, and very well knew who had it; but, as 
he knew likewise how fruitless would be any com- 
plaint, he chose to pass it by without mentiprting 
It. Indfced it may appear strange to some Readers, 
that these gentlemen, who" knew each other to be 
thieves, should never once give the least hintof this 
Jcnowledge in all' their discourse together ;■ but on 
the contrary,, should have the wordshonesty, honour, 
and friendship, as often in their mouths as any other 
ihen. This I s«y, may appear strange to some; 
but those Tfrho have Jived' long in cities, courts; 
gaols^ (^r such places, will perhaps be able to solve 
^he' re^ffljrlg^ absurdity. 
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When our two friends met the next morning, th© 
Count (who, though he did not agree with the wholb 
of his friend's doctrine, was, however, highly pleased 
■with his argument), began to bewail the misfortune 
of his captivity, and the backwardness of friends 
to asisst each other in their necessities; but what 
vexed him he said, most, was the cruelty of the 
fair: for he entrusted Wild with the secret of his 
having had an intrigue with Miss Theodosia, the 
elder of the Miss Snaps, ever since his confinement, 
though he could not prevail with her to set him at 
liberty. Wild answered, with a smile; "Itwasno 
" wonder a woman should wish to confine her lover 
" where she might be sure of having him entirely 
** to herself; but added, he believed he could tell 
** him a method of certainly procuring his escape." 
. The Count eagerly besought him to acquaint him 
with it. Wild told him, bribery was the surest 
means, and advised him to apply to the maid. The 
Count thanked him, but returned, *■ That he had 
" not a farthing left besides one guinea, which he 
'* had then given her to change." To which Wild 
said, " He must make it up with promises, which 
" he supposed he was courtier enough to know how 
*' to put off." The Count greatly applauded the 
advice, and said, he hoped he should be able in time 
to persuade him to condescend to be a great man, 
for which he was so perfectly well qualified. 

This method being concluded on, the two friends . 
sat down to cards, axircumstance which 1 should 
not have mentioned, but for the sake of observing 
the prodigious force ofhabit; for though the Count 
knew, if he won ever so much of Mr. Wild, he 
should not receive a shilling, yet could he not re- 
frain from packing the cards ; nor could Wild keep 
his hands out of his friend's pockets, though he knew 
there was nothing in them. 

When the maid came home, the Count began to 
put it to herj offered her all be bad, and promised 
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BMuntains infuiuro; but all in vain, the maid's ho- 
nesty was impregnable. She said, " She would not 
" break her trust for the whole world ; no not if she 
" could gain a hundred pound by it." Upon 
which Wild stepping up, and telling her : " She 
" need not fear losing her place, for it would never 
" he found out; that they could throw a pair of 
" sheets into the street, by which it might appear 
" he got out at a window ; that he himself would 
*' swear he saw him descending; that the- monej 
" would be so much gains in her pocket ; that, be- 
" sides his promises, which she might depend on 
" being performed, she would receive from him 
" twenty shillings and ninepence in ready motief 
" (for she had only laid out threepence in plain Spa- 
" nish), and lastly, that, besides his honour, the 
" Count should leave a pair of gold buttons (which 
" afterwards turned out to be brass) of great value 
" in her hands, as a further pawn." 

The maid still remained inflexible, till Wild of- 
fered to lend his friend a guinea more, and to de- 
^sit it immediately in her hands. This reinforce- 
ment bore down the poor girl's resolution, and she 
feithfully promised to open the door to the Count 
that evening. 

Thus did our young hero not only lend his rheto- 
ric, which few people care to do without a fee, but 
his money too, a sum which many a good man would 
have made fifty excuses before he would have parted 
with, to his friend, and procured htm his liberty. 

But it would be highly derogatory from the 
GREAT character of Wild, should the reader imagine 
he lent such a sum to a friend without the least view 
of serving himself. As, therefore, the reader may 
easily account for it in a manner more advantageous 
to our hero's reputation, by concluding that he had 
some interested view in the Count's enlargement, we 
nope he will judge with charity, especially as the se- 
quel makes it not only reasonable, but necessary, to 
suppose he had some such view. 
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A long intimacy and Triendship subsisted between 
the Count and Mr. Wild, who, being by the advice 
of the Count dressed in good clothes-, was by him 
introduced into the best company. They constantly 
frequenf-ed the assemblies, auctions, gaming-tables, 
and playhouses; at which last they saw two acts 
every night, and then retired without paying, this 
Being, it seems, aii immemorial privilege which the 
Beaus of thetown prescribe for to themselves. This» 
Ilowever, did not suit Wild's temper, who called it a 
cheat, and objected against it, as requiring no dex- 
terity but what every blockhead might put in exe- 
cution. He said it was a custom very much savour- 
iDg of the Sneaking-budge,* but neither so honour-, 
able nor so ingenious, 

Wild now made a eonaderable figure, and passei^ 
for a gentlemen of great fortune in the funds. Wo- 
men of quality treated him with great familiarity, 
young ladies began to spread their charms for him, 
tphen an accident happened that put a stop to his 
eontinuance in a way of life too insipid and inactive 
to afford employment for those great talents, which 
were designed to make a rhuch more considerable 
figure in the world, than attends-the character of ^ 
beau or a pretty gentleman. 



CHAP. VI!. 

Mastvr WUd sets etU on his travels, and returns hm» 
: ezata. A very short chapter, containing injiniiely 
• more time and less matter than any other in the whole 
. stmy. 

W E are sorry we cannot indulge our reader's 
curiosity with a full and perfect account of this ac- 
cfdenti but as there are such various accounts, one 
0/ which only can be true, and possibly, and indeed 
probably none; instead' of following the general' me- 
• Shop-lifting. '. .', ' . / ,, ' 
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tTiod of historians, who in, such cases set down the 
various reports, and leave to your own conjecture 
which you will chuse, we shall pass them all over." 

Certain it is, that whatever this accident was, it 
determined our hero's father to send his son imme- 
diately abroad, for seven years ; and which ma? 
?eem somewhat remarkable, to his majesty's plamta- 
tions in America. That part of the vrorld being, 
as he said, freer from vices than the courts and cities 
of Europe, and consequently less dangerous to cor- 
rupt a young man's morals. And as for the ndvaxt^ 
tzges, (he old gentleman thought they were eqiial 
there with those attained in the politer climates; fpc . 
travelling, he said, was travelling in one part of the 
world as well as another : It consisted in being such a 
time from home, and in traversing so many leagues; 
ajid appealed to experience, whether most of our 
travellers in France and Italy, did not prove at their 
return, that they might have been sent as profitably 
to Norway and Greenland ? 

According to these resolutions of his fath«:r, the 
young gentleman went aboard a ship, and with a great 
deal of good company, set out for the American, he- 
misphere. The exact time of his stay is somewhat 
uncertain; most probably longer than was intended^ 
But howsoever long bis abode there was, it must be 
a blank in this history ; as the whole story contains 
not one adventure worthy the reader's notice; being, 
indeed, a continued scene of whoring, drinking, and 
removing from one place to another. 

To confess a truth, we are so ashamed of the short- 
ness .of this chapter, that we would have done a vio- 
lence to our history, and havq inserted an adventure 
Qr. two of some other traveller ; To which purpose 
we borrowed the journals of several young gentle- 
inen. who have lately made the tour of Europe; bua 
- tnour grfiat 8orrow,.could.noteixtract a single in- 
cident strong eQough ta justify the tbeft to oiu 
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When we consider the ridiculous iigure this chap- 
ter must make, being the history of no less than eight 
years, our only comfort is, that the histories of some 
men's lives, and perhaps of some men who have 
made a noise in the world, are in reality as absolute 
blanks as the travels of our hero. As therefore, we 
shall make sufficient amends in the sequel for this 
inanity, we shall hasten on to matters of true im- 
portance, and immense greatness. At present we 
content ourselves with setting down our hero where 
we took him up, after acquainting our reader that 
he went abroad, staid seven years^ and then came 
lurnie again. 



CHAP. VIII. 

jin advetiture where Wild, in the division of the hootj, 
exhibits an astonishing instance o/'grea.tness. 

1 HE Count was one night very successful at the 
hazard-table, where Wild, who was just returned 
from his travels, was then present; as was likewise 
a young gentleman whose name was Bob Bagshot» 
an acquaintance of Mr. Wild's, and of whom he 
entertained a great opinion ; taking therefore Mr. 
Bagshot aside, he advised him to provide himself 
(if he had them not about him) with a case of pis- 
tols, and to attack the Count, in his way home, pro- 
mising to plant himself near with the same arms, as 
a Corps de Reserve, and to come up on occasion. 
This was accordingly executed, and the Count 
obliged to surrender to savage force what he had in 
so genteel and civil a manner taken at play. 

And as it is a wise and philosophical obserratiotv 
that one misfortune never comes alone, the Count 
had hardly passed the examination of Mr. Bagshot, 
whefl he fell into the hands of Mr. Snap, who, in 
company with Mr. Wild the elder, and one or two 
more gentlemen, being, it seems, thereto well war- 
i 
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ranted, laid hold of the unfortunate Count, and con- 
veyed him back to thesame house, from which, by the 
assistance of his good friend he had formerly escaped. 

Mr. Wild and Mr. Bagshot went together. to the 
tavern, where Mr. Bagshot (generously, as he 
thought) offered to share the booty, and having di- 
vided the money into two unequal heaps, and added 
a golden snuff-box to the lesser heap, he desired Mr. 
Wild to take his choice. 

Mr. Wild immediately conveyed the larger share 
of the ready into his pocket, according to an excellent 
maxim of his: "First secure what share yeu can 
" before you wrangle for the rest :" And then, 
turning to his companion, he asked i^ith a stern 
countenance,whetherheintended tokeep all that sum 
to himself? Mr. Bagshot answered with some sur- 
prize, that he thought Mr, Wild had no reason to 
complain: for it was surely fair, at least on his part 
to content himself with an equal share of the booty, 
who had taken the whole. " I grant you took it," 
replied Wild, " but, pray, who proposed or counselled 
" the taking it ? Can you say, that you have done 
" more than executed my scheme? and might not 
" I, if I had pleased, have employed another, $ince 
•* you well know there was not a gentleman in the 
•* room but would have taken the money, if he had 
" known how conveniently and safely to do it? That 
•* is very true (returned Bagshot,) but did not I exe- 
" cute the scheme, did not I run the whole risque? 
" Should not I have suffered the whole punishment 
•' if I had been taken, and is not the labourer worthy 
" of his hire?" "Doubtless (says Jonathan,) he is so, 
"and your hire I shall not refuse you, which is all 
" that the labourer is entitled to, or ever enjoys. I 
" remember whep I was at School to have heard some 
" verses, which for the excellence of their doctrine 
" made an impression on mc, purporting that the 
" birds of the air, and the beasts of the field,. work 
^ notforthemselves. It is true, the farmer allows fod« 
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" der to his oxen, and pasture to his sheep; but it U 
« for his own service, not theirs. In the same manner 
" the ploughman, the shepherd, the weaver, the 
" builder, and the soldier, work not for themselves 
*' but others; ihcy arecontentedwith a poorpittanc,e 
" {the labourer's hire,) and permit us, the Great, to 
" enjoy the fruits of their labours. Aristotle, as my 
" master told us, hath plainly proved, in the first 
" book of his politics, that the low, mean, usefuJ 
f part of mankind, are born slaves to the wills of 
•* their superiors, and are indeed as much their pror- 
** perty as the cattle. It is well said of us, the higher 
" order of mortals, that we are born only to devour 
" the fruits of the earth j and it may be as well said 
" of the lower class, that they are born only to pro- 
" duce them for us. Is not the battle gained by the 
" sweat and danger of the common soldier! are not 
" the honour and fruits of the victory the general's 
" who laid the scheme? Is not the house built by 
*' the labour of the carpenter, and the bricklayer? Is 
*' it not built for the profit only of the architect, and 
" for the use of the inhabitant, who could not easily 
" have placed one brick upon another? Is not the 
" cloth, or the silk, wrought into its form, and va-i 
^' riegated with all the beauty of colours, by those 
" who are forced to content themselves with the 
<* coarsest and vilest part of their work, while the pro- 
*' fit andenjoyment of their labours fall to the share 
** of others? Cast your eye abroad, and see who is 
'* it lives in the most magnificent buildings, feasts 
" his palate with the most luxurious dainties, his eyes 
" with the most beautiful sculptures and delicate 
*' paintings, and clothes himself in the finest and 
•' richest apparel; and tell me, if all these do not fall 
'f to his lot, who had not any the least share in pro- 
*• ducing all these coriveniencies, nor the least abi* 
" Kty so to do? Why then should the state of a 
H Prig* differ from- all others? Or why should you, 
• A Thief. 
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f* who are the labourer only, the executor of my 
*' scheme, expect a share in the profit? Be advised^ 
f therefore, deliver the whole booty to me, and 
*' trust to ray bounty for your reward." Mr. Bag- 
shot was sometime silent, and looked like a mart 
thunder-struck: Butatlastrecoveringhimselffromhii 
surprize, he thus began : " If you think, Mr. Wild, 
" by the force of your arguments to get the mooey 
** out of my pocket, you are greatly mistaken. What 

f is all this stuff to me? D n me, I am a man 

*' of honour, and though I can't talk as well as youj 
" by G — you shall not make a fool of me j and tf 
" you take me for one, I must tell you, you are ■ 
** rascal." At which words, he laid his hand tohif 
pistol. Wild perceiving the little success the great 
strength of his arguments had met with, and the 
hasty temper of his friend, gave over his design for 
the present, and told Bagshot, he was only in jest. 
But this coolness with which he treated the other's 
flame had rather the effect of oil than, of water. 

Bagshot replied in a rage, "D n me, I don't like 

*' such jests; I see you are a pitiful rascal, and a 
" scoundrel." Wild, with a philosophy worthy of 
great admiration, returned, " As for your gbuse, i 
" have no regard to it ; but to convince you I am 
. " not afraid of you, let us lay the whole booty on the 
** table, and let the conqueror take it all." And 
having so said, he drew out his shining hanger, whose 
glittering so dazzled the eyes of Bagshot, that, in a 
tone entirely altered, he said, "No! he was contented 
"with what he had already; that Ji was mighty ri^ 
"diculous in them to quarrel among themselves; 
" that they had common enemies enough abroad, 
*' against whom they should unite their coipmon 
" force i that tf he had mistaken Wild, he was sorry 
" for it; and asforajest, he could take ajest as well 
" as another." Wild, who had a wonderful knack; 
ef discovering and applying to the passions of men, 
-be^uaning qqvk t^ have a little insight into his friend* 
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itiJ to conceive what argumebts would malce the 
quicftest ihipression on him, cried out in a loud 
vOice,'"That he had bullied him into drawing his 
••hanger, and since it was out, hd would not put k up 
^without satisfaction. "What satisfaction would 
** you have?'* (answered the other.)" " Your money 
••orVour blood," s^id Wild.' " Why lookye, Mr! 
*' Witd (said Bagshot,) if you want to borrow a 
*• little of my part, since I know you to be a man of 
** honolir, I don't care Jf I lend you: — For though 
•* I am not afraid of any man ]ivmg,yet rather thaii 
" break with a friertd, and as it may be necessary fo^ 
•* your occasions"_Wi]d, who often declared that hB 
looked upon borrowing to be as good a way of taking 
as any, and, as he called it, the genteelcst kind of 
Sneaking-budge, putting up his hanger and ■shaking 
his friend by the hand, told him, he had hit the nail 
on the head ; it was really his present necessity only 
that prevailed with him against his will ; for that his 
lionourwas concerned to pay a considerable sum the 
nextmorning. Upon whrch,contenlinghimselfwith 
one half of Bagshot's share, so that he had three 
parts in four of the whole, he took leavje of his com- 
panion, and retired to rest. 



ll'tldfays a visit to Miss Laiitia Snap. A description 
of that lovely young creature, and the successless issue 
of Mr. Wild's addresses. 

X HE next mprning when our hero waked, he 
began to think of paying a visit to Miss Tishy 
Soap; a woman of great merit, and of as great 
generosity; yet Mr. Wild found a present wasever 
most welcome to her, as being a token of respect in 
her lover. He therefore went directly to a toy- 
diop, and there purchased a genteel snuff-box* with 
which he waited upon his mistress i whom he found 
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. in the. most beautiful undress. Her Tovely hair 
hungwantonly over her forehead, belngneither white 
with, nor yet free from powder; a neat double 
clout, which seemed to have been worn a few weeks 
only, was pinned under her chin ; some remaint 
of that art with which ladies improve nature, shone 
on her cheeks : her body was loosely attired, with- 
out stays or jumps ; so that her breasts had uncon* 
trolled liberty ta display their beauteous orbs, which 
they did as low as her girdle ; a thin covering of a 
rumpled muslinhandkerchief almost hid them front 
*he eyes, save in a few parts, where a good-natured 
hole gave opportunity to the naked breast to appear. 
Her gown was a sattin of a whitish colour, with 

, about a dozen little silver spots upon it, so artifi- 
cially interwoven at great distance, that they looked 
as it they had fallen there by chance. This flying 
open, discovered a line yellow petticoat, beautifully 
edged round the bottom with a narrow piece of 
half gold lace, which was now almost become 
fringe: beneath this appeared 'another petticoat 
ati^ned with whalebone, vulgarly called a hoop, 
which hung six inches at least ^low the other ; and 
under this again appeared an nnder-garment of that 
colour which Ovid intends when he says, 

■ "— ' (im color alBus erat mmc est cmfrarius aih. 

She likewise displayed two pretty feet covered with 
silk, and adorned with lace; and tied, the right 
with a handsome piece of (due ribband ; the left, 
as more unworthy, with a piece of yellow stufl> 
which seemed to have been a strip of her upper-pet- 
ticoat. Such was the lovely creature whom Mr. 
Wild attended. She received him at first with some 
of that coldness which women of strict virtue by a 
commendable, though sometimes painful restraint, 
enjoin themselves to their lovers. The snuff-box 

VOL. IV. K 
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iMingrpnaducedtwasBt 6rEtcivill;r,ancl indcedsi^tly 
tefosed ; butOioa'Secoiidapplicatian'aocept«^.(Th< 
tea-table was -Boon called for, at which a discourse 
Jiassed'batween these young lovers, which, could we 
iset it down with any accuracy, would be very ledi-' 
fying a6 well as entertaining to our reader ; let <-it 
suffice then that the wit, together with the beauty of 
this young creature, so inflamed the passion of Wildj 
Whichjthough an honourable sort o£a passion, was at 
♦he same time so extremely violent, that it transpdrt- 
ed hitn io freedoms too offensive to the nice chastity 
of Lsetitia, who was, to confess the truth, more in- 
debted to her own strength for the preservation^ 
4ier virtue, than to the awful respect or backward- 
itess of beJ- lover : he was indeed so very urgent In 
Itfs addresses, that had he not with many oaths pro- 
'mk<ed her marriage, we could scarce have been 
fctrictly 'justified in calling his passion honourable} 
but be was so remarkably attached to decency, that 
^lettiever offered any violence to a young lady with- 
:ttbt thie most earnest promises of that kind, these 
'^ing, he said, a ceremonial due to female rho- 
desty, which cost so little, and were so e^ly pro- 
■nounced, that the omission could arise from nothiog 
but the mere wantonness of brutality. The lovely 
■La^titia, either out of prudence, or perhaps religion, 
of which she was a liberal professor, was deaf tbaU 
his promises, and luckily invincible by bts force'; 
■for though she had not yet learnt the art of well 
fclerichitig her fist, nature had not however left bSr 
•defenceless : for at the ends of her fingers she woit 
ermsiWliich she used with such admirabie dexterity, 
■that thfe hot blocd of Mr. Wild soon begam to a|)- 
'pear in several little spots on his face, and his-fuil^ 
-blown cheeks to teaemble that part which modesty 
forbids a boy to turn up any where but in a public 
School, -after some pedagogue, strong of arm, hath 
<xe*ciBea his talents thereon. Wild now retneftted 
%om-the donBict) tind the victorious iisetitlaj'witk 
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?bfi09iTtro^>trhiiaf>hv ^aivd-j nobk/^ s^iirity) cried ast, 
r?ff iI>W-^:ij5oar o>«a^;if ibu he-yoiia' way trf 'shevrf- 

i£1iog>7'Oarj.k>ve, X'lli'vrcuvaDt I gives -^oi] enotigli 
o^f t>n't." She-thoB 'proceeded to talk x^ her. tntixit, 

Oi^ich Wild hid.her carjy,to the devH'witbiher; 

duid 'thw. our ioveis parted. ■ i -. 

-'; ■ ■ ■ CHAP. X. ', ;, „'.'/.' 

\AMstm>vj ^ nme nutters ceHc£nti»g the xhmte £<«- 
' 'Atek, mhkhmmt wandatfuUf surprise, -oKi-yaAaps 
■ ■ apect tMT teaJer. - - ? 

iB^E- Wild was no sooner depsrtetl, tbRO'ihei&{r 
■icanqueress opening the doqr of (4 cksetjbcatttd 
(fiwrth a jrouog geajtlema^, inborn she hpd thew «ii- 
idosedat theapproRcb of the other. -Th«n«ne,of 
■tbifi^sUiuiit was Torn Smirk. He was <^erk' to .an 
-Mtxaney, and was iodeed the greatest .b»Wj e«i 
ttlt^.gsmtest favourite of ^ Wies, «t the jepd'tOf 
-jfchB ,town.iwhe)pe be lived. As we t»ke dre^s ;tQ be 
«hc «bar»cteristic or eSctent quality of a.beau^.wfc 
^LU' instead of giving any character of Shis young 
j[itiltlempn, content ourselves with describing im 
J^e^ only to our readers. He wore, then, a pair 
©f, whke stockings on his legs, and punopsan hk 
ifeet:: bis buckles were a large piece of ptiKlabeck 
pUfti which almost covered hh whole fo«t. His 
;biBec;hes were of red plush, whioh hardly reached 
^^ kne^ ; his.waistcoat was a white dimity, rich^ 
^KVbroidered with yellow silk, over which be woiea 
>tJ]ueiplush.coat with i;netal buttons, a smart skeve, 
jkod a cape reaching hjilf way down his. back. His 
,^ig was of a brown colour, covering almost half 
i)is pate, on which was hung, on one sid«, a Uttle 
^ftqed hat, but cocked with great smartne&s. SiaA 
ivAt (be . aocoBiplisbed Smirk, who, at his issuing 
^orthfrom. the cloeet, was.received with opfen arnw 
^■iJai «auab4e ^titia. ^^^ddreswd hUn by tbc 
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tender n^me of dear Tommy;, and tpl4, J^m .sf^ 

had dismissed the odious creature whom^iierjatl^S 
JDtended for her husband, and badnoV nothiiig.tq 
interrupt her happiness with him. - ^/ 

,, .Here, reader, thou must pardon us if we stop, a 
vrhile to lament the capriciousoess of nature in 
fonmogthis charming part of the creation, designed 
to complete the happiness of man ; with their sof^ 
uinocence to allay his ferocity, with their sprighUU 
oess to soothe his cares, and with their constant 
friendship to relieve all the troubles and disappoint- 
ments which can happen to him. Seeing then thaj; 
these are the blessings chiefiy sought after, and geni^ 
hilly found in every wife, how must we lament 
that disposition in these lovely creatures, which 
leads them to prefer in their favour those individuails 
cf the other sex, who do not seem intended by 
nature -as so great a masterpiece. For surely, how- 
ever useful they may be in the creation, as we an; 
taught that nothing, not -even a louse, is madew 
vain -y yet these beaus, even that most splended and 
honoured part, which, in this our island, nature 
loves to distinguish in red, are not, as some think, 
the noblest work of the Creator. For my owjj 
^art,' let any man chuse to himself two beau^, let 
them foe captains' or colonels, as well dressed men 
at ever lived, I would venture to oppose a single 
Sir Isaac Newton, a Shakespeare, a Milton, or per- 
V others, to both these beaus; n^/l 
ich doiibt, whether it had not beea 
vorld ia general, that neither of these; 
it been bom, than that it shoiil^ 
the benefit arising to it ti-om the 
one of those persons. , . 

rue. hpw melancholy must be tlie 
that any single beau, es[>ecially if he 
a yard of ribbon in his hat, shall 
in the scale of female affection, ihaii 
ic N<wtons. How must out leadefjj 
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WfeoiB^h^^^ iSfflf wJwliy accounted' fA^ftfe rfefstj 

RiiS'Adat'efesed'orthe ravished (or rather ravfehing) 
Wild, from that lady's impregnable virtue, |itow 
fiiOst'he^ blush, 1 say, to perceive her (ju'it fte 
i^ictne^s of her carriage, and abandon berseTf 't6 
ihose loose freedoms which she indulged taSmifk, 
But, alas ! when we discover all, as to preserve tfie 
fldeltty of oiir history we must, when we relate ttial 
every' familiarity had past between them, and ffiil[ 
the PAIR Lxtitia (for we must, in this angte^lii^ 
Stance,' imitate Virgil, where he dro 
tYiejiaier, and drop our favoilrite ep 
the FAIR X.xtitia had, I say, made \ 
as Wild desired to be, what mu: 
reader's confusion ? We will, the 
Curtain over this scene, from that p 
is in us, and proceed to matters, w] 
dishonouring the human species, w 
^d ehdoble it. 

J-'-. ■ CHAP. XI. '■ '■■'■■>l 

^ioftaagm neiakie instances of humatt gretUtusi as«f^ 
i^.-^ if.iBtt wilh tit ancUtU or modern history,; ,G)|f> 
^t^l^ding with some wholesome hints to the ^^y $ar} gjf 

,^%a^md. \ .::.' 

VVjILD np sooner parted fi 
fltid, than recollecting that hi 
^as returned to his lodgings in 
resolved to visit him : Tor he 
fiaif-bred fellows, who are asl 
fi-i^nds ^hen they have plunc 
them : from which base and pi 
Qionstrpus cruelties have been 
whb' have sometimes carried tht 
to the murder, or utter ruin of 
their cbdS*iiencc;s have suggested 
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have comttiittWsome small trespirss, eithW''by=(B?' 
debauchinga friend's wife or dauglirer, betyhf6f^ 
betraying the friend himself, or sotnc' other sudf' 
trifling instance. In our hero there was nothing n**- 
truly great: he could, without the Icastabashmcnt,'' 
drii.k a bottle with the man who Icnewhe had the 
moment before picked his pocket ; and, when ho' 
had Btript him of every thiti^ he had, never deslt-ed 
(6 do him any further mischief; for he carried goini 
naturfr to that wonderful and uncommon heightj 
that he never did a single injury to man or womaDj 
txj which he himself did not expect to reap sotrte 
advantage. He would often indeed s*y, that by 
the contrary party men often made a bad bargain 
ftiith the devil, and did his work for nothing. 

Our hero found the captive Count, not basely 
lamenting his fate, nor abandoning himsdf to dfr* 
Spair; but With due resignation, employing himself 
in preparing several packs of cards for future c)0- 
ploiw. The Count, little suspecting that Wild had 
been the sole contriver of the misfortune which had 
befallen him, rose up, and eagerly embraced him • 
and Wild returned his- embrace witbequal warmth. 
They were no sooner seated than Wild took &d 
occasion, from seeing tlie cards lying on the table, 
to inveigh against gaming, and, with an usual and 
highly commendable freedom, after first cxaggerat- 
ang the distrest circumstances in which the Cootrt 
AVas then involved, imputed all his misfortunes to 
ibat cursed itch of play, which, he said-, he conclud- 
ed had brought his present conSnement upon hrtti, 
and must unavoidably end in his destructioti. Thfe 
fether, with great alacrity, defended his favourite 
amtisemerit (or rather employment), and'havin* tolfl 
"his fticftd the great success he had after his unliicB- 
ily qui'ling the room, acquainted hiin with theai^- 
tiiient which fpllowed, and which the reanJer, ^s 
*e!l as Mr. Wild, hath b^d some (ntimation of bt&- 
fere; "adding) hpfteverjOn^cireooiBt^nceBdthhhert^ 
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n^tjgned, viz. that be had defended his mopey 
with the utmost, bravery, and had dangerously 
WKiunded at least two of the three men that h^d at- 
tacked him. This behaviour Wild, who not ^nly 
knew the extreme readiness with, which the booty^ 
bad been delivered, but also the constant frigidity of 
febe Coont's courage, highly applauded, and wished; 
he bad been present to assist him. The Count then 
proceeded to animadvert on the carelessness of the^ 
watch, and the scandal it was to the laws, that ho- 
nest people could not walk the streets in satiptyi an^i 
after expatiating some time on that subject, he ?^ked 
Mr. Wild if he ever saw so prodigious a run of luc^ 
(for so he chose to call his winning, though he kn^w 
Wild was well acquainted with hi^ having loade^ 
dice in bis pocket) ; the other answered, it wa? itv- 
deed prodigious, and almost sufficient to justify ^ny 
person, who did not know hipi better, ip suspecting 
his fair play. No man, I believe, dar^s call that in 
question, replied he. No sprely> says Wild,. you 
are well known to be a man pf.mor^ honour: but 
pray, Sir, .continued he, did the rascals rob you qf 
altP Every shilling, cries the other, with an oath} 
they did not leave me a single stake. 

While they were thus discoursiqg, Mr. Snap, 
with a gentleman who followed him, introduced 
Mr. Bagshot into the company, ft seems Mr. Bag- 
^ot, immediately af<er hi^. separation from Mr. 
Wild, returned to the gamingrtable, where, having 
trusted to fortune that treasqre which he had pro^ 
c^red by his industry, the faithless goddess cona- 
mitted a breach of trust, and sent Mr. Bagshot a- 
way with as empty pockets as are to be found in any 
iaced coat in the kingdom, f'Jow, as that gentJc' 
man was walking to a certain reputable hous^ or shed 
.if) C^veut'GardeD market, he fortuned to meet with 
^r.Snap, who had jyst returned frpm conveying the 
..Count to his lod.gings, and was then walking to and 

(to before the gaiumg-Jious? door^ f^t yo^y^.ar? to ■ 
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.Viio-^j a^ gexftl'fMidef, if yoD h^^nlBV^ibetar!i:^ah 
Ip'fynt and pleasure about ttxwtt, fhat'vS'ttefvapa^- 
%us pik^ Hetli srtug under sbmft Woed btfete^tHe 
^inpulh of any of those little streams whidh' dbolniD^ 
" iHierriselVes itito a large river, waiting for the :3maII 
■'fry which issue thereout; so hourly before the doer 
* or mouth of these gaming-houses doth Mr. Snap^ or 
''iotne other gentleman of his occupation, attend the 
isSiiltig forth of the small fry of young gentleaim, 
I9 whom they deliver little slips of parchment, con- 
'tainihg invitations of the said gentJemen to tkiir 
^'houses, together with one Mr.' John' Doe*, a^pereon 
Whose company is in great request Mr. Sna^va- 
IJQohg many others of these billets, happened to have 
_ one directed to Mr. Bagshot, being at the suit Or 
~ s^icitation of one Mrs. Anne Sample, Spinsterj'at 
tvhose' house the said Bagshot had lodged several 
'' nionthsj and whence he had inadvertently departed 
^■■'without taking a formal Ieave,on which accounrMrs. 
' 'Anne had taken this method of speaking with Yarn. 

Mr. Snap's house being now very full of good 
' tompany,he was obliged to introduce Mr. Bagshot 
' into the Count's apartment, it being,.aE he said, the 
only chamber he had to Iwk up in. Mr. Wiidmo 
sooner saw bis friend than he ran eagerly tofonbiace 
•him, and imm«diately presented hina to the. Count, 
ifho received him with great civility. . -^:.::-s 

CHAP XII. r.i^ 

Further particulars relating to Miss Thiy, whteh^p^- 

- haps may not greatly surprise after the former. Yhe 

, . desmption of a very fine gentleman. And n ^ialoguf 

betifseen fVild and the County in whlci public ifir- 

- , ^tiie is just hinted at, with, &c. 

'' "MR.'Snap had turned the key a very fewiiihiutes 
_,/ief6re'a servant of the'femily t^led 'Mt. Bagshot 

^' * Tfiis' is a fictitious name which is put' into evcty writ j f» 
""'Wflifpliilwrt^htbWycnbestknow. -^ .' . , . 
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-penon belowiwlio desired to speak, with bim s^md 

.^isiiWlM'nl9«ttier ^han Miss l.*titia ^lapj^.^Pt^^ 

■s^doHKtf-Mr. Bag^Qt batl long .been, and in.'Who^ 

tltender, breast bis passion bad raised, a more arjjeot 

:iflXmet}ian that whicb any of bis rivals bad beep at^e 

^draiae. ' Indeed she was so extrernely fond o{ tb,is 

yotMh, that sheioften confessed to her female^on- 

rfidentSi if she could have ever listened to the thougpt 

of living with any one man, Mr. Bagshot was be.-j— 

Nor wassbe singular in this inclination, many Qtbjer 

':young ladies being her rivals in this lover, who h>d 

-all ibe great and noble qualifications necessary tofojni 

'atruegallant,andwhichnature is seldom so extreme- 

/ly.bountiful as to indulge to any one person. We 

■^11 ^ideavour, however, to describe them all with 

lasinuch exactness as possible. He was then si;£ £^et 

<fatgb, bad large calves, broad shoulders, a rudjdy 

complexion, with brown curled bair, a modest as- 

anrance, and clean linen. He had indeed, it tgiast 

>i be. confessed, some small deficieocies to coui^rba- 

'"iBSce- these heroic qualities; for be was the silliest 

^ 'fellow in the world, could neither write nor regd, 

- nor had he a single grain or spark of honour, hones* 

ty<, or 'good-nature, in his whole composition. 
' I. As soon as Mr. Bagshot had quitted the ro9m, 
the Count, taking Wild by the hand, told hinv^^ 
had something to communicate to him of very great 
importance : *' I am very .well convinced, said he, 
" that Bagshot is the person who robbed me." — 
, Wild started with great amazement at this disco- 
ver;^, and answered with a most serious counte- 
_ nance, " I advise you to take care how you cast 
*< any such reflections on a man of Mr. Bagshot*-s 
" nice honour ; for I am certain he will Jiot beiar it." 
.."Dr-n his honour," quoth the enraged Ctfbnt, 
,." nor CMi 1 bear bein^ robbed.; I wilTappI^ fo a 
, "justice ,pf peace." Wild replied with great indig* 
nation, ** Since you daie entert^ sifcfa a siUfij^ion 
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" against my friend, I wiU heoceforth.dJselamv^}!'' 
" acquaiDtaoce with you. Mr. Bagshot is a-'isw 
" of honour, and my friend, and coQsequeatly it.ls' 
" impoKsible he should be guilty of a bad action." ' 
He added much more to the same purpose, which 
had not the expected weight with the Count ; for 
the ktter seemed still certain as to the person, and" 
resolute in applying for justice, which, he said, be 
thought he owed to the public, as well as lo him- 
self. 'Wild then -chariged his countenance into a 
fcind of derision, and spoke as follows : " Suppose 
" it should be possible that Mr. Bagshot had, in a 
" frolic (for I will call it no other), taken this tne- 
'* thod of borrowing your money, what will you get 
" bv prosecuting him ? Not your money again ; tor 
*' you hear he was stript at the gaming-table ;" {of 
which Bagshot had, during their short confabula- 
tion, informed. them) " you will get then an oppor-. 
" tunity of being still more out of pocket by the 
" prosecution. Another advantage you maypromii© 
** yourself, is the being blown up at every gaming- 
*' house in town, for that I will assure you off and 
" then much good may it do you, to sit down will^ 
" tlie satisfaction of having discharged what it 
" seems you owe the public. I am asham€«l of my 
" own discernment, when I mistookyou for a greaj: 
'f man. Would it not be better for you to receive 
'f pnrt (perhaps alt) of your money again by a wise 
*' concealment i for however seedy * Mr. Bagjhot 
"niav be now, if he hath really played this frolic 
.*' with vou, you may believe he will play it with 
*• others, and when he is in cash, you may depend 
" oil a restoration ; the law will be always in your. 
" power, and that is the last remedy which a bravQ 
*■ or a wise man would resort .to. Leave the affair 
^'■therefore to me ; I will examine Bagahot, and if 
" I find b? hath played you this trick, I will engage 

■'-■■ ■ •Foot, 
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"ilftjf own Tioftour, yoa shall m the end be nolo- 
*'-^et," The Count answered : " If I was sure to 
^W no'Ioier, Mr. Wild, I afiprehend you have a 
"bfetter opinion of my understanding than to ima- 
" gine' I would prosecute a gentleman' for the sake ■ 
•• of thie public. These are foolish words of course; ' 
•*■ which we learn aridieulous habit of speaking, anrf' 
•* will <rfteB break from us without any designof 
** meanrng. I assure you, all I desire is a reimburse^" 
** ment, and tf I can by your means obtain that, the 
*• public may— — " concluding with a phrase too- 
coarse to be inserted in a history f^ this kind. 

They were now informed that dinner was re*Hy, 
and the company assembled below stairs, whilhcr 
the reader may, if he please, attend these gentle- 
men. 

There sat down at the table Mr. Snap, and the 
two Miss Snaps, his daughters, Mr. Wild the elder,' 
Mr. Wild the younger, the Count, Mr. Bagshot, 
and a grave gentleman, who had formerly liad the 
hcitiour of carrying arms in a regiment of foot^aad' 
who was DOW engaged in the office (perhaps n more 
pi'ofitable one) of assisting or following Mr. iinap in 
the execution of the laws of his country. 

Nothing very remarkable passed at dinner. — 
live conversation (as is usual in polite conipany) 
toMed chiefly on what they were then eating, and 
*hat they had lately eaten. In this the military 
■gentleman, who had served in Ireland, gave them a 
fftrf particular' account of a new manner of roast- 
ing potatoes, and others gave an account of other 
dishes, in short, an indiflerenr by-stander would 
have concluded from their discouree, that they had 
all come into this world for no other purpose than 
tO^fill their bellies ; and indeed, if this was not the 
chref, it is prebable it was the most innocent de- 
■tigmiiatiire bad in their formation^ " ■ 

■ As soon as Mf disi wa& removed, and the lailies 
IVtired^ the Count propo«ed.a-gam&at hazard, which 
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Tfgs.imtTiediately absented to -by ti&s whatfxoeat 
pauy, aod the dice being, intmediat^ly bron^tihy 
th« Count took up the box, and demaaded wim 
VTQUId set him : to which no one madeany anvner^ 
j^nagining perhaps the Count's pockets to be moca 
empty than they were; for, in reality, that gentle^ 
man (notwithstanding what he had heartily swore tft 
^r. Wild) had, since his arrival at Mr. Snap's, coo* 
vpyed a piece of plate to pawn^ by which means he 
^d furnished himself with tenguineas. TheCount, 
t^refore, perceivmg this backw.-<rdness' io his 
^iendS) and probably somewhat guessing' at die 
cause of it, took the said guineas out of his pockety 
^nd threw them on the table; when lo! (such is 
fi^ force of example) all the rest began to produoe 
their funds, and immediately, a considerable saax'' 
glittering in their eyes, the game begaiu 

CHAP. XIII. . /;'^ 

ji (hgpler ef which we are extremely vain ; and •aokit^ 

' itdeed we icok on as our chef t/'twtwrr, (OHlaimi^' 

a vMtiderful stery concerning ike devil, and Ai^t^f d' 

scene of honour as ever happened. *■ •" '" 

JVl Y reader, I believe, even if he be a gaDMstet; 
•would not thank me for an exact relation of cvfeVy 
man's success; let it suffice then that they playdo 
till the whole money vanished from the tabfe— ' 
Whether the devil himself carried it away, ttS w6i<b 
suspected, I will not determme ; but very 8iirpri»-~' 
ing it was, that every person protested he had lost,' 
nor could any one guess who, unless the dn>U^ hatf- 
woo. ' ■• 

But though very probable it is, that tlai areh^ 
fiend had some share in the booty, it is lik^jy, be 
had not all ; Mr. Bagshot being imagined to be a. 
considerable winner, notwithstanding liis assertiona- 
to the contrary; for he was seen by seve^ XOCQit* 
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TBjcinottey 'ofte*n into liis pocket ; and wtiat fs-ffiH 
»Iitllestronger presamption is, that the grare gentle- 
mm, ^hom we have mentioned to hirve served h'ti 
country in two honourable capacities, not being; wil^ 
ling to trust alone to the evidence of his eyes, hatf 
frequently dived into the said Bagshot's pocket,' 
whence (as hetelk us in the apology for hislife'tfr 
terwards published*), thoue^h he mightextrxcta fet^ 
pieces, he was very sensible h« had left many behmd; 
The gentlenian had long indulged his curiosity 
Bi this way before Mr. Bagshot, in the heat df girth 
iBg, bad perceived him: but as Bagshot ws& non' 
leaving off play, he discovered this ingenious feat 
of dexterity; upon which, leaping up fram his chah^- 
in vblent passion, he cried out, " I thought 1 had 
** been among gentleman, and men of honour, but 
« d' ■ n me, I find we have a pickpocket i&. 
** company." The scandalous sound of this word ' 
extremely alarmed the whole board, nor did they 
all shew less surprise than the Cos— — « (whose 
Qotivutting of late is much lamented) would express 
at bearing there was an Atheist in the room; but 
it more particularly affected the gentleman at whom 
it was levelled, though it was not addressed ,to him. 
He likewise started from his chair, and, with a fie^cq, 
c^mtenimce and accent, said, " Do you mean nio?. 
%0-~-n youreyes.youarea rascal and a scoundiel."; 
I^OM words would have been immediately sucoed* 
ed W blows, had not the company intefposed, and. 
witb strong arm withheld the two antagonists frorW 
each other. It was however. a long time before they 
CQu^ld be prevailed on to sit down; which being ati 
last happiuy brought about, Mr. Wild the. elder,? 
who was a well-disposed old man, advised them to 
sH^kf hands and be friends; but the geotlemaniwho 

'* Not in a book by itself, in imitation of some other such per-, 
wns^^uttn the ordinary's account, &c where all the apologies 
liai th« Krt» oF rogues and whore*, which have been pnblishetT 
mfjaa Mv«it?T''!l^ y*>0'^ ■'wold Iwve betniiuertcd. i-,, , 
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>lnd amiened the first zSrotit, sbsojubrfy-, ncfisbd % 
Aid swore. He w«tld have the Aullais^s iifiodv. Mr. 
£iiap highlv applauded the retolutiQiva^'afiiuied 
;-tlkat tbe affront wias t^ no means to be |rut< op hf 
! any who bore the name of a gentlem»], and tha(t 
unless hts friend resented it property, he would never 
.-execute another warrant in his -coanpaay; {hat be 
hzA dways looked upon htm as. a man of honour, 
.and doubted not but he would prove hioiself eO; 
and that if it was his own case, nothing slutuld per- 
-Niade him to put up such an afiront without proper 
satis£action. The Count likewise spoke oathe sune 
sidcj and the parties themselves mutteted -fievera^ 
short sentences, purporting their intientions. AtJast 
iHr. Wild, our bero, rising sIpw]yfrombi$&eat,-aD4 
iiaving fixed the attention of all present, began as 
follows: " I have heard withinfinite pleasu^e^rery 
*' thing whiqh the two gentlemen who^poke >last 
*• have said with relation to honour> Bor <an. fcay 
" man possibly entertain a higher and nobler sense 
** of that word, nor a' greater esteem of its , iMsti- 
*' mable value, than oiysetf. If we have no nSnne 
" to express it by in our Cant Dictionary, ^t -were 
*' wcl^ to be wished we had. It is indeed the i?0e«- 
** tial quality of a gentleman, and which no iinap 
*' who ever was great in the field, or on the^c^ (as 
" others express it), can possibly be without, got 
" alas I Gentlemen, what pity is it, that a W^prd 
" of such sovereign use and virtue should hfttw sq 
■*• uncertain and various an application that -scarce 
■" two people mean the same thbg by it? Do noit 
" some by honour mean good-nature and huma- 
f nity, which weakminds call virtues? How theff! 
"Must we deny it to the great, the braite, the 
-*',noble; to the sackers of towns, the plunderefp of 
.** provinces, and the conquerors of kingdoms? 
** Were not these men of honour ? and yet they 
■*' scorn those pitiful qualities I have meptiopei^. 
" Again, .souwiew (or i am nusiUkeu) iocl^e, ^^i 
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,1^SdoBioflv6«Briiy in their honour. And shall -we 
lIF/Jthensay, thatno man who withholds front'an- 
b.<Jifrtfiderw^3t.(aw,or justice perhaps^ calls bis. «ni1i* 
•jff or who greatly and boldly deprires liim of nuh 
t^^iproperty, is a man of honour? Heaven fdrbid{ 
r*''ahould say so in this, or, indeed, "in any- other 
,'"- good comjMny. Is honour truth? No, it isiiAC 
^'. io the lie's goii^ from us, but in its csming.'lo 
^* ufi our honour is injured. Doth it then oansirt 
*' in what the vulgar call cardinal virtues? It wouid 
■** bean affront to your understandings to suppM* 
'* it,-8iace we see every day so many men of hodmr 
'-** withoutany. In what then d<Hh the word •honour 
'f consist? Why in itself alone. A raan of hanoar 
i^ishe that is called a man of hwiourj and vvMlt 
"iie, is so called, he so remains, aiid no longer. 
\**- Think not any think a man commits can'^jrfeit 
i'i.his honour. Look abroad into the world, the 
"ifRaft while he flourishes is a man of hanoOtj 
.^^'i^when in gaol, at the bar or the tree, he is so no 
Hi'tongei'. And why is this distinction? Not from 
i«;h(B actions ; for those are often as well known in 
^'his-'flouri:jh)ng estate, as they are afterwards'; but 
■ff 'because men, I mean those of his awn party-, or 
'Sgang, call him a man of honour in the fornier, 
■^ and cease to call him so in the latter condition. 
M'-Let us see then;- how hath Mr. Bagshot injured 
'♦"the gentleman's honour!" Why, he hath called 
■"him a pickpocket; and that, probably, by a 
•'severe construction, and a long round-about way 
"of reasoning, may seem a little to derogate from 
^' bis honour, if considered in a very nice ssnse. ' 
« Admitting it, therefore, for argument's sake, to 
* be some small imputation on his honour, let Mr. 
''Bagshot give him satisfaction; ■ let him doubly 
**and triply repair this oblique injury by directly 
-," asserting, that he believes he is a noan of honour. ' 
The gentleman answered, he was content to refer it 
no Mr. WiM, <aHd <i«hAtever^£aticfacttDn he thought 
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Mlficiefit;fae would accept. IM Ma g:l«««i« nlr 
n<»ie^ again first, said Bagchotrand dien t wfN can 
Mm a man t^ honour witti alt my Sent. The gen- 
tieaun then protected he had not any, which Snap 
aeoonded, declaring he had his eyes oti hSra all the 
white; tnit Bagi^t remamed still unsatisfied, titl 
Wild, ra|3prng out a hearty oath, swore he had not 
taken a siqgle farthtnr, adding, that whoever assert- 
ed the contrary gavenim the lie^and he would re- 
sent it. And now, such was the ascendency of Ijiis 
Great man, that Bagshot immediately acquiesced, 
and performed the ceremonies reqaired: and thus; 
by the exquisite address of our hero, this quarrel, 
which had so fatal an aspect, and which, between' 
two persons so extremely jealoos of their honour, 
would most certainly have produced very dreadflti 
consequences, was happily concluded. 

Mr. Wild was indeed a little interested in th(t 
affair, as he himself had set the gentleman to wOtl:;' 
and had received the greatest part of the beotyt' 
and as to Mr Snap's deposition in his favour, it wa^ 
the inual height to which the ardour of that wortfiy 
|K;rson*8 friendship too frequently hurried him. It 
was his constant maxim. That be was a pitiful 'fef^ 
low who would stick at a little Rappatg* for W§ 
fiiend. 



CHAP. XIV. 

In which the history o^Grbathess is coniimeJ. 

Matters being thus reconciled, and the 
(amiDg over, ^m reasons before hinted, the 
Company proceeded to drink about wUh the at* 

* AifipHy s s ctnt «o«l for piqvf . 

a 
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0ak'mi^ fiand^ «hI profewine thr "most p«*fect 
a^eettei for ewh other: AH wrieh were not-in Ae-. 
Jffjisi ifftiarrapted. by some designs which- they thep- 
9gkat«d in their minds, and w)}rch- the;^ intended; 
tp -exjeeote as soon, as *bc liquor bad prevailed &vit- 
qorae of their understaedings. Bagshot and the ger^ 
tleOHiB iiUending.to rob each other; Mr. Snap-and^ 
Mr.. Wild the elder, msditating what other oreditorSj 
til4)r could And out, to chargethe gentleman then in- 
custody with : the Count hoping to renew the play>( 
and Wild our hero laying a design to pgt Bagsbot 
out &f the way, or, as the vulgar express it, to nang^ 
^m-^itii the Rrst opportunity. But none of these; 
great designs could at present be put in execution,; 
mr Mr. Snap being soon after summoned abroadoq, 
business of great moment, whith required Utewise, 
^^ assistance of Mr. Wil4 the elder, and his other 
irttnd* and as he did not care to trust to the nimblfr*, 
qoas .«f the Count's heels, of which he bad ajready.^ 
h]i<JL spme esperience, he declared he must loct vf for, 
thf Mwntng. Here, reader, if Uioa {Vleasettj as w«^ 
«fe iniM>greatbaste, we will stop and make asknileij 
Atf wliqti their lap is tinished, the cautious iuintsi^aa 
tt^theif kgnnel gathers the nimble-footed hounds s 
theywith'lank ears and tails slouch sulienlyon, whilst 
he with his whippers-in folbws close to their heels» 
regardless of their dogged humour, till having seen 
them safe within the door, he turns the key, and 
then retires to whatever business or pleasure calls 
him thence : so, with lowring countenance, and re- 
luctant steps, mounted the Count and Bagshot to 
their chamber, or ratlier kennel, whiiher they ^ere 
attended by Snap, and those who followed him, and. 
Vrhere Snap.havipg seen them deposited, /very (k>m 
tentedly locked the doqr and departed. "And now, 
reader^ we will, in imitation of the truly laudabiS 
custom of tne world, leave these our good friends 
4o -deliver tlie(Q$^v<^<.as they c<tn^ afid pursue the 

VOL. IV. L 
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*^TWg:fQ^mj« pf Wild,Ofcr.herij,„^;bo ^jWi tfei;| .. 
pejit ,avers^op. to paj^sfactipq ao4 iCWter^, yv)^^ j^ , 
^t|?p^'al>If iiKidgnl to great piindsi. tegaa to eol^^ ■ 
n^ yie>ys-with bis prosperity: for this restle^ aiiM,-.- 
abledi^osition, this noble aviflity wbich incr^^sefi 
with feeing. Is the iirst priijciple or constitupp.V, 
qu^iUty flf tbe&e our great men j to wnom, m their , 
pf^sage on to greatness, it bappetis as to a traveller 
oyer the AIps^. or, if this be a too far-fetched siniUe, 
tOpne Mrbo travels westward qwex the hills □e».r Bath. . 
U'here itiesimile was indeed made. He 5pes not the 
c^d of his journey at once ; but passing on from 
tcfieme I9 scheme, and from hi)] to hili.with npbJe 1 
cojistancy, resolving still to attain tb^ suoinUt oj^,.' 
wliich he bath fixed his eye, however dirty' tbe,, 
rqads m^y be through which he struggles, bP at-. 

kngth arrives at some vile inn. wherQ be fipd? .- 

no kipd of. entertainment nor conyeniency fpr^e'*^' 
ppse. i fancy, reader, if thou hast ever trayefleA,) 
in tbess ro?ds, one part of my simile is sufficieptly , 
apparent (and indeed, in all these illustration^ .91^^ i 
side'i? geperally much more apparent , tb<tn* itl\?,. 
.other), lutj believe me, if the other dot!) not sqi, evj- ", 
dently, appear to thy satisfaction, it is from fp PtbjfT' 
rea,5on, than because .thou art unac(juainte.d wi|b 
^b^;e Great Men, and hast aot bad sufHciiept .iuq.-,( 
.struction,: leisure, or opportunity, to consider v}^. 
happens to those who pursue what Is $ener^!y. Wfl;!,' 
derstood by Greatness : for surely, if tbojft hadfit,^ 
^iiimadv@rted not only on the many perils to whic^ , 
Great Men are dajly liaHe while, they are in tbejr., 
progress, but hadst discerned, as it w.ere through .a 
iriiiCfoscope {for it is invisible to th^ naked eye),.| 
that di(ninulive speck of happiness which they att^ia ' 
everi in, the consummarioo of their wishes, thou., 
w^bldst lament with me the unhappy-fate of thesie 
^reat'Meo, on whom nature hath set so superiors... 
m^rk, that the rest of mankind are born for their use . 
and «fiv)lument ooly, and be apt to cry out. "it ^ 
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"^^''riiat T-Hoii,,foT whos«; pleasure ah 
" ^at^Jdnd ■are id labour and svteat, to be 
"^tf fie*ed, to be pillaged, plundered, aft 
" 'fray destroyed, shoald reap so little ad 
" frdm all the miseries they occasion to 
For my part, I own myself of that humble 
mortals, who consider themselves born for 
hoof of some great man or other, and couldj 
his happiness carved out of the labour and 
a tbousand such reptiles as myself, i mlg 
satisfaction exclaim, S'c, sic juval : but whi 
hold one Great Man starving with hung 
freezing with cold, in the midst of fifty th 
who are suffering the same evils for bis diversion ;• 
when I see another, whose own mind is a mote jb- . 
ject slave to his own greatness, and is more tortured^, 
arid racked by it than those of all his vassals ; lastly,^ 
when I consider wl\ole nations rooted out only^to- 
bnhjg tears into the eyes of a Great Man, 9pt 
indeed because he hath extirpated so many, but 
befCause he had no more nations to extirpate, then , 
tr6jy I am almost inclined to wish that nature had' 
sp^M'^us this her Masterpiece, and that no. 
c^At.Man had ever been born into the world. 

BuJ (6 proceed with our history, which will. we. 
hpj:/e^' jjroduce much better lessons, and more in-._ 
stnlttive than any we can preach : Wild was no ' 
stkjpe^' retired to a night-cellar, than he began to 
r^^ on the sweets he had that day enjoyed from. 
iRe'iabours of others, viz. First, from Mr. Bagshot,., 
W^P had for his use robbed the Count ; and. Se- 
condly, from the gentleman, who for the same good 
jrtirpose had picked the pocket of Bagshot. He. 
trt^h, proceeded to reason thus with himself: *' The 
''^ait of policy is the art of multiplication ^ the de- 
"*jgrees of greatness being' constituted by those two 
"'liltJe worjls More and Less. Mankipd are firsty 
""pi'pperly to be Considered under two grand diyi- 
"^^6tis, those that lise their own hands, and those 
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"who employ the hands of others. Tbe fotKier 
'* are the base and rabble ; the latter, the gentpel 
" part of the creation. The mercantile part of the 
** world, therefore, wisely use the term empteying 
*' hands, and justly prefer each other, as they em- 
** ploy more or fewer ; for thus one merchant says 
" he is greater than another, because he employ* 
" more hands. And now indeed the merchant 
" should seem to challenge some character of-great- 
" ness, did we not necessarily coriie to a second di- 
" vision, viz. Of those who employ hands for the 
" use of the community in which they live, and of 
** those who employ hands merely for their own use, 
" without any regard to the benefit of society. Of 
** the former sort are the yeoman, the manufacturer,' 
" the merchant, and perhaps the gentleman. The 
*' first of these being to manure and cultivate his 
" native soil, and to employ hands to produce the 
" fruits of the earth. The second being to improve 
*' them by employing hands Hbewise, and to pro-. 
" duce from them those useful commodities, whicli 
" serve as well for the conveniencies as necessaries of 
" life. The third is to employ hands for the cx- 
" portation of the redundance of our own comEnodi- 
" ties, and to exchange them with the redundances 
*' of foreign nations, that thus every soil and ^T^ry 
" climate may enjoy the fruits of the whole, ^wth. 
" The gentleman is, by employing hands likewise, 
" to embellish his country with the improvement 
"of arts and sciences, with the making and.ejirq- 
" cuting good and wholesome laws for the preser- 
•' vation of property, and the distribution of justice, 
** and in several other manners to be useful toso- 
" ciety. Now we come to the second part qf this 
" division, viz. Of those who employ hands for their 
" own use only : and this is that noble and great 
" part, who are generally distinguished into Conquer- 
" ors, aho/uie Princes, Statesmen, and Pri^s*. riow 
. " Thieves. 
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^^aH'these^ifFer-from each otherin grfeatttes9*Dly> 
-^ they employ*«of/or fewer hssds. And A4ex*- 
•* inder the Great was only^co/w than a captam 
** of one of the Tartarian or Arabian hordes, as be 
" was at the head of a larger number. In what then 
"is a single Prig inferior to any other great Mao^ 
*" but because he employs his own bands only; for 
" he is not on that account to be levelled with;^be 
" base and vulgar, because he employs his hands 
■" fdrhis own use only. Now, suppose a Prig had 
-** as many tools as any prime minister ever hadj 
-" would he not be as great as any prime minister 
"whatsoever? Undoubtedly he would. What then 
■"have I to do in the pursuit of greatness, but to 
." procure a gang, and to make the use of this gang 
" center in myself. This gang shall rob for me 
■" only, receiving very moderate rewards for their 
"actions ; out of this gang I will prefer to my fa^ 
" vour the boldest and most iniquitous (as .the 
" vulgar express it J j the rest I will, from time to 
■" time, as I see occasion, transport and bang^ at 
'-' my pleasare; and thus (which I take to be the 
** highest excellence of a Prig) convert those laws 
-** which are made for the benefit and protection of 
" society, to my stngJe use." 

'' Having thus precorieived his scheme, he saw 
noriiing wanting to put it in immediate execu- 
tion, but that which is indeed the beginning as well 
as the end of all human devices: I mean moaey.^^ 
Of which commodity he was possessed of no more 
than sixty-five guineas, being all ihat remained from 
the double benefits he had made of Bagshot, and 
Which did not seem sufficient to furnish his house, 
and every other convenience necessary for so grand 
an undertaking. He resolved therefore to go im- 
mediately to the gaming-house, which was. then sit- 
ting, not so much with an intention of trusting to 
"fortune, as to play the surer card of attacking the 
winner in his way hoqie. On bis arrival, however, 
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he thought he might as well try his success at the 
dice, and reserve the other resource as his last ex- 
pedient. He accordingly sat down to play; and, 
ba fprtune, no more than others of her sex.-is ob- 
served to distribute her favours with strict regard 
to great mental endowments, so our hero lost every 
farthing in his pocket. This loss however he bore 
with great constancy of mind^ and with as ereat 
composure of aspect. To say truth, he considered 
the money as only lent for a short time, or rather 
indeed as deposited with a hanker. He then re- 
solved to have immediate recourse to his surer stra- 
tagem ; and casting his eyes round the room, he 
soon perceived a gentlen^an sitting in a disconsolate 
posture, who seemed a proper instrument or tool 
for his purpose. In short (to be as concisr as poSr 
sibJe in these least shining parts of our history). 
Wild accosted this man, sounded him, found him 
fit to execute, proposed the matter, received a ready 
. assent, and having fixed on the person who seemed 
that evening the greatest favourite of fortune, they 
posted themselves in the most proper place to sur- 
prise the enemy as he was retiring to his quarters, 
where he was sowi attacked, subdued, and plun? 
dered ; but indeed of no considerable booty ; for 
• it seems this gentleman pl.yed on a common stock, 
and had deposited his winnings at the scene of 
had he any more than two shilliogs in 
i^hen he was attacked. ■• - 

so cruel a disappointment to Wil'd,' and 
ifects us, as no doubt it will the render > 
ust disqualify us both from proceeding 
at present, we will now take a little 
therefore we shall betre clo?^ tbi; hook^ 
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'■^X^iaraeters of silly peoph, ivith the proper metfsr which 
' ''■ such ar^ designed. 

A_/NE reason why we chose to end our first bo&k, 
• as we did,' with the last chapter, was, (hat we are 
, now ohJiged to produce two characters of a stamp 
entirely diSerent from what we have hitherto d6aft 
in. These persons a/e of that pitiful order of 
^mortals, who are in contempt called Oood-nafurfeij} 
being indeed sent into the world by hatiii'e" ^*ilh 
-the same design with which men put little fish 
into a pike-pond, in order to be dicvouped by that 
voracious water-hero. 
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But to proceed wUh our liistoiy, WiWi'lwfay- 
shavedthe booty in niuch the same manner ae before^ 
/. e. t^co three-fourths of it, amounting to Hghleta^ 
pence, was now retiring to rest, in no very hajipy 
nidod,when by accident he met with a young fellow 
who had formerly been his cordpanion, and indeed* 
intimate friend, at school. It hath been thought 
that friendship is usually nursed by similitude of 
manners ; but the contrary had been the case be- 
tween these lads : for whereas Wild was rapacious 
and intrepid, the otherhad alway* more regard for . 
his skin than his money ; Wild therefore had very 
generously compassionated this defect in his school- 
lellow, and had brought him off from many scrapes, 
into most of which he had first drawn him, by tak- 
ingthe fault and whipping to himself. He had al- 
ways indeed Ijeen well paid on such occasions; but 
.there are a sort of people, who, together with the 
best of the bargaiOiWill be sure to have the obliga- 
tion too on their side ; so it had happened here : Tor 
this poor lad bad considered himself in the highest 
degree obliged to Mr. Wild, and had contracted a 
very great esteem and friendship for him ; the traces 
of which, an absence of many years had not in the 
least effaced in his mind. He no sooner knew 
Wild therefore, than he accosted hitn in the most 
friendly manner, and invited him home with him 
to breakfast (it being now near nine in the morn- 
ing), which invitation our hero with no great dif- 
ficulty consented to. This young man, who was 
about Wild's age, had some time before set up in 
the trade of a jeweller, in the materials or stock for 
which, he had laid out the greatest part of a littlt 
fortune, and had married a very agreeable woman 
for love, by whom he then had two children. As 
our reader is to be more acquainted with thi? person, 
(t may not be improper to open somewhat of his 
character, especially as- it will serve a& a kind 0f 
foil to the noble and great dispositioo of our hero* 
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apd'as^tlte otfe .aeentS'^ent into this ^wotld as a ^o- 
fwr object an which the talents of the other weife 
to be diwlayed with a proper and just succebs: 

Mr. Thomas Heartfree then (for that was lui 
name) was of an honest and open disposition' He 
was of that sort of m&i, whom experience only, 
and not their own natures, must inform, that there 
are such things as deceit and hypocrisy in the woHd; 
, and who, consequently, are not at five and twenty 
so difficult to be imposed upon as the oidest and 
-most subtle. He was possessed of several great 
weaknesses of mind ; being goqd-natured, friendly, 
and generous to a great excess. He had indeed too 
little regard (o common justice, for he had forgiven 
£ome debts to his acquaintance, only because they 
could not pay him ; and had entrusted a bankrupt 
on his setting up a second time, from having been 
convinced, that he had dealt in his bankruptcy with 
<a fair and honest heart, and that he had broke 
through misfortune only, and not from neglect or 
imposture. He was withal so silly a fellow, that 
he never took the least advantage of the ignorance 
of his customers, and contented himself with very 
moderate gains on his goods; wliich he was the 
better enabled to do, notwithstanding his geneiosj- 
ty, because his life was extremely te;nperate, his ex- 
peoces being solely confined to the cheerful enter- 
tainment of his friends at home, and now and then 
a.moder»teglassof wipe, in which he indulged him- 
flclf in the company of his wife, who, with an agree- 
able person, was a mean-spirilcd, poor, domestic, 
low-bred animal, who confined herself mostly to- 
the care of her family, placed her happiness in her 
husband and her children; followed no expensive 
feshions or diversions, and indeed rarefy wetit 
abroad, unless to return the visits of a few plain ' 
.neighbours, and twice a year afforded herself, in 
.company with her husband, the diversion of a play, 
Wber? she never sat in a higher place than the pit. ' 
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- theGREA¥Wii;i»i infermbg httr>at.riie aaHro time 
of their st^obK'dcepaidtaifce, and the marly oUiga- 
lioM he had rftceived frtrtn him. This^iro|4e'WO- 
itiian no sdoner heard her husband -ha-d been sobli- 

'|;*d to her guest, then her eyes sparfcfed oa^m 

'"With a beiMvoknce, which !s an emanation from 

ihe heart, and of which great and noble raki^i 

'fthose hearts never swell but with an iojury» can 

■ft*Ve no very adequate idea; it is therefore ndTfcftt- 

yerthtttour hero should miseonstrue, 3s be did, the 

; pticH-; innocent, and simple affection of Mra. Hc(*f- 

'•vc^ t&wards her husband's friend, for that gF4at 

~i 'find generous passion, which fires the eyes of a mo*. 

' dem heroine, when the colonel is so kind as to 

■ indulge bis city-creditor with partaking of his taWe 
to^ay, and of bis bed to-morrow. Wild thettfere 

' Aisfltntly returned the compliment, as he undei<steM 
it, with his eyes, and presently after bestowcdmany 
■C,nPoiBiums on her beauty, with which pcrhapi she, 
'Whol was a woman, though a good one, andnsis- 
-■fepprehended the design, was not displeased. i?tny 
'more than the husband. ' ■ 

' ■ When breakfast was ended, and the wife retii^d 
Id her household affairs, Wild, who had atjuick.dis- 

- cernment into the weaknesses of mert, and whoj JE»e- 

■ «ides the knowledge of his good for foolirfi) di*po- 
■■'iition when a boy, had now discovered sewwal. 

sparks of goodness, friendship, and generosity in ifiis 
friend, began to discourse over the accidents which 
had happened in their childhood, and took fre- 
'quent occasions of reminding him- of those favours 
wbkh we have before mentioned, his haying Con- 
ferred on him ; he then proceeded to the most ve- 
hement professions of friendship, and to the most 
ardent expresBions of joy in this renewal of the^ 
acquaintance. He at last told him with great seem- 
ing pleasure, that he believed he had an opportu- 
nity of serving him by the recotnmendalkm of a ' 
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i §AitlMn»i't6 bis'CDStotn, who was theH'On the tiriak 

>««' DiBiriage, and, if he be not already eogagad, 

■-*^ I will,'' sa^yshe^ "endeavour tp prevaiJ oo him 

*• to. furnish his ladjr with jewels at your shop,"^ 

Heanfree was not bacKward iq thanks to our 

- hero, and, after many earnest solicitations to din- 
ner, ^icfa were refused, they parted for the 6rst 
time. 

Bnt here, as it occurs to our memory, that our 
Teaders may be surprised (an accident which some- 
tfoies happens in histories of this kind) how Mr. 
Wild the elder,, in his present capacity, shuutdhave 
been able to maintain his son at a reputable school, 
-as this appears to have been, it may be necessary 

- to inform him, that Mr. Wild himself was then a 
tradesman in good business; but, by misfort^aea 
in the world, to wit, extravagance and gaming,, he 
bad reduced himself to that honoarable occi^patioH 

■ "which we have formerly mentioned. 

- Having cleared up this doubt, we will now-pur- 
-sue onr hero, who forthwith repaired to the Count. 
and having first settled preliminary artides concern- 
ing distributions, he acquainted hitn with ,the 

' titheme which he had formed against Heaftfree ; 
■tmd after consulting proper methods to put it, in 
execotion, thev began to concert measures for the 

' ^enlargement of the Count; on which the first, and 

-indeed only point to be considered, was to raise 
money, not to pay his debts, for that would .have 
-Required an immenGe sum, and was contrary to his 
inclination or intention, but to procure him b«il; 
'for as to his escape, Mr. Snap had taken such pre- 
cautions t^at it appeared absolutely impossible. 
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Great examples 0/ Greatness w (Vilti, shewn as well 
by his behaviour to Bags hot, as in a scheme laid, first, 
to impose on Heartfree by means of the Count, and 
then to cheat the Count 0/ the booty. 

W I LD undertook, therefore, to extract some mo- 
-ney from Bagshot, who, notwithstanding the de- 
predations made on him, had carried off a pretty 
considerable booty from their engagement at dice 
the preceding day. He found Mr. Bagshot in ex- 
pectation of his bail, and, with a countenance full 
of concern, which he could at any time, with won- 
derful art, put on, told him, that all was discovered j 
that the Count knew him, and intended to prose- 
cute him for the robbery, had not I exerted (said 
he) my utmost interest, and with great difficulty 
prevailed on him in case you refund the money— ^ 
*' Refund the money ! cry'd Bagshot, that is in your 
*• power : for you know what an inconsiderable 
" part of it fell to my share. How ! replied Wild, 
" is this your gratitude to me for saving your life ? 
"' For your own conscience must convince you (jf 
" your guilt, and with how much certainty the gen- . 
" tleman can give evidence against you. Marry 
" come up, quoth Bagshot, I believe my life alone 
*• will not be in danger, i know those who are as 
"guilty as myself. Do you tell me of conscience ? 

« Yes, sirrah ! answered our hero, taking him 

•' by the collar, and since you dare threaten me I 
" will shew you the difference between commiitin^ 
" a robbery, and conniving at it, which is all I can 
" charge myself with. I own indeed I suspected 
** when you shewed me a sum of money, that you 
"•had not come honestly by it. How, says Bagshot, 
"*' frightened out of one half of his wits, and artia- 
^' zed out of the other, can you deny ? — Yes* you 
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" rsscal, answered Wild, I do deny everything, and 
" do you find a witness to prove it ; and, to shew 
" you how little apprehensions I have of your pow- 
" er to hurt me, I will have you apprehended this 
" moment." — At which words he offered to break" 
from him ; but Bagshot laid hold of his skirts, apd^ - 
with an altered tone and manner, begged him not 
to be so impatient. " Refund then, sirrah, crjqg 
" Wild, and perhaps I may take pity on ■ycu.'*-i- 
" What must I refundi"" answered Bagshot. "Evwy 
** farthing in your pocket," replied Wild ; "• thenl 
*^ may have some compassion on you, and not only 
" save your life, bat, out of an excess of generous 
** ty, may return you something." At which words 
Bagshot seeming to hesitate. Wild pretended to 
make to the door, and rapt out an oath of veiaga^ 
ance with so violent an emphasis, that his friend oO 
longer presumed to balance, but suffered Wild to 
search nis pockets, and draw forth all he found, t9 
the amount of twenty-one guineas and a half, which 
last piece our generous hero returned him again i 
telling him, he might now sleep secure, but advi^d 
him' for the future never to threaten hU friends. - ^ 

Thus did our hero execute the greatest exploits 
with the utmost case imaginable, by means of .thfiso 
^anscendent qualities which nature had indulged 
hifp with, viz. a bold heart, a thundering voice, and 
a steady countenance. 

Wild now returned to the Count, and informed 
him that he had got ten guineas of Bagshot; for» 
with great and commendable prudence, he sunk th« 
other eleven into his own pocket j and told him, 
with that money he would procure him bail, which 
he after prevailed on his father, and another genlle- 
- man of the same occupation, to become, mr two 
guineas each i so that he made lawiul prize of six 
more, making Bagshot debtor for the whole ten; 
for such were his great abilities, and so vast the 
compass of his understanding, that he ^never made 
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9n|rb«f%«in, without ever^reRobing-^ar, ift (fi^wif^'^ 
gar fAtrase, cbeotin^ the person with whom he' ^ 
3e«l*. ■' '• 

^e Count butig, 1^ these means, enlarged. Ahe- • ' 
"^rltthinl: they did, in order to procure cremt ftotti'-'f 
tradesmen, w^s the tfikitug a handsome hou«e readf 
funaiiihed if) one of the new streets} in which, 'as 
sotMv as the Count was settled, they proceeded to' ' 
furnrsh him with servsnts and equipage, and all the ' 
m^uk of a large estate proper to impose on poor 
Htartfree. TTjese being aH obtained, Wild mad4' 
a secoBd visit to his friendjand, with much joy in - 
hiti countenance, acquainted him that-hehad suc-'^ 
ceeded in his endeavours, and that the gentleman'-' 
had promised to deal with htm for the jewels which 
h^ intended to present his bride, and which were 
designed to be very splendid and costly; he there- 
fore appointed him to go to theCount the nest iBorn»'* 
ing, aild carry with him a set of the richest and ii>osC 
brautifuljewels he had, giving him at the same time -"■ 
;ome hints of the Count's ignorance of that commo^' 
dity, and that he might extort what priceof him he' 
pleased ; hut Heartfree told him, not without e&me^' 
disdauijthat he scorned to take any such advantage'^' 
and, after expressing much gratitude to his friend •■ 
for his iiecommendation, he promised to cany the- 
jewels at the hour, and to the place appointed/ ■■ ! 

I am sensible that the reader, if he hath but this ^ . 
least notion of Greatness,must have such acontenopfi : 
for the extreme folly of this fellow, that he wiliot.- 
very little concerned at any ni'sfortunes which may.; 
befal him in the sequel; for, to have no suspioon- 
that an old schooi-fellow, with whom he hadi| ittJ 
his lenderest years, contracted ^fricndship.andw-ho*. J 
ota< the .'accidental renewing of tlieir icquainlande, 
had- professed the most passionaie regard for him,'!; 
should be very ready Jo irap<i*eoj] him-^in short, to i- 
cowteive that a friend siioBld,^of hispwaAccoidiis 
without any view to his own interest, endeavour to 
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ini|}0,i:SttcU ignorance of the World] dnd-stietkaii-'; 
artless, simple, undesigning heart, as must ren^^, , 
th«:|>ertQn possessed of it the lowest crMtwe* a}i4 f he 
pr^peVest (^ect of oxitemp t imaginable^ m Ae flja^ ?t 
of ev^ry nuui of understanding and disf^rnrnffltt ..r.if 

Wild remembered that his friend Heartff eeJ*, 1 
fat^S were rather in his heart than in bis head > -that' : 
thqugh be was so mean a fellow, that lie wu rjevei > 
f^apebleof laying a design to injure any hum^R etear •. 
tufe» ytt was he by no means ft fool, nor liable to ' 
any gross imposition, unless where his heart betFay«4 >:. 
him. He therefore instructed the Count to ta^ke orily ;; 
one of his jewels at the first interview, and to rtjflcJt- a. 
the rest as not fine enough, and order him to pfO- • 
vide somericher. He«aid»thi3managcn»eutwoalc( ■ 
pre\^eat Heartfree from expecting ready-money for 
the jcwd he brought with him, which the CounC 
wa» presently to dispose of, and by means of that - 
money, and his great abilities at cards and dice, to. 
get-together as large a sum as possible, which h^ 
wwto pay down to Heartfree, at the delivery of' 
thC'Set of jewels, who would be thus void or all 
mftfvper of suspicion, and would not fail to give ■ 
hibiicr^dit'for the residue. 

-:lVy this contrivance it will appear in the sequel, 
ihat Wild did not only propose to make the impo- 
sititin^n Heartfree, who was (hitherto) void of all 
suftpicton, more certain ; but to rob the Count hiffl- 
seujof this sum. 'Phis double method of cheating the 
very tools who are our instruments to cheat others, ; 
is the superlative degree of greatness, and is proba- . 
blyi as far as any spirit crusted over with clay cjU' 
carry it, falling very little short of Diabolism itself. 

Tius method was immediately put in executi(«v. 
and the Count, the first day, took only a single briir ; 
liant^.wprth about thre^uadred pounds, and order-'- 
ed X iwckJaQc^ earrings, v>d solitaire, of the. VaiMe<j 
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of tbrpe thoiisand more, to be prepared b^ thttjj(|f 

seyerinlght. ■ . .„ 

;'This interval was employed by Wild in proSetjut: 
%S his scheme of raising a gang, In which he met 
■with such success, that within a few days he haq 
levied several bold and resolute fellows, fit for an^ 
ftnterprize, how dangerous or great soever. 
' We have before remarked, that the truest itiaHc 
of GreatBess is insatiabillCy. Wild had covenanted 
With the Count to receive three-fourths of the booty, 
atid had, at the same time, covenanted with him- 
self, to secure the other fourth part likewise, for 
■which he had formed a very great and noble design J 
but he now saw with concern, that sum, which Wts"" 
to be received in hand by Heartfree, in dan^r-df 
being absolutely lost. In order therefore topoR** 
sess himself of that likewise, he contrived that thfc 
Jewels should be brought in the aftemowi, aWi' 
*h at 'Heartfree should be detained before the Ootint' 
cbuld 5ee him ; so that the night should overtdtft* 
bim in his return, when two of hisgang^ Weire OI"' 
defed to attack and plunder him. '' nr.in 
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Ceiitoimig xenes of ioftnen^ iove, and .hmmfi ail.r$ 
the GV.%A.T ilyle. ■ ,. , ,, , ,; , :. 

X He Count had disposed of his jewel for'its'fut!, 
value, and this he had, by dexterity, raised to a 
thousand pounds ; this sum therefore he paid down, 
to Heartfree, promising him the rest within a 
ittonth. His house, his equipage, his appearance, 
but, above all, a certain plausibility in his voice anJ 
behaviour would have deceived any, but one whose 
great and wise heart had dictated to hini somethirig 
within, which" would have secured him from any 
danger of imposition from without. Heartfreb 
therefore did not in the least scruple giving him 
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eri^it ; but as he had !n reality procured those jewels 
of another, his (^n Uttle stock not being able to fur- 
pish any thing so valuable, he begged the Count 
■would be so kind to give his note Tor the mop^if, 
payable at the time he mentioned i which that gen- 
tleman did not in the least scruple : so he paid him 
■the thousand pounds in specie, and gave his notje 
■for two thousand eight hundred pounds more to 
Heartfree, who burnt with gratitude to Wild, fctr 
the noble customer he had recommended to him. 

As soon as Heartfree was departed. Wild, who 
waited in another room, came in, and received the 
casket from the Count j it having been agreed be- 
tween them, that this should be deposited in his 
hands, as he was the original contriver of the schetiif , 
and was to have the largest share. Wild having r^- 

•qeivfid the casket, offered to meet the Couijt late 
that eifening tocome toa division; but such was the 
htter's confidence in the honour of our berp, ;thftt, 
he said, if it was any inconvenience to him, the next 
inorning would do altogether as well. This was 

-more agreeable to Wild, and accordingly an appoint- 
ment being made for that purpose, he set out in haste 

■ to pursue Hfeartfree to the place where the two gen- 
tlemen were ordered to meet and attack him. — 
'R]0«e gentlemen, with noble resolution, executed 
their purpose ; they attacked and spoiled the ene- 
my. or the whole sum he>had received from tte 
Count. 

As soon as the engagement was over, and Heart- 
free left iprawling on tlic gro\ind, our hero, wlio 
vyisely declined trusting the booty in his friends hands, 

' though he had good experience of their honour, ma4e 

■off alter the conquerors: fl^ length t'ley being all ^E 
a place of safely, VVildjBCcordittgtoa previous agree- 
ment, received nIue-teHlJ)s.pf;Uic booty; the. su^- 

'ordiiwilc heroes did indeed profess some little unvvii- 
linmess (perhaps raqre than, was stiiclly consisttjiit 
with honour) to perform their contract; but Wild, 
VOL. IV. ■ M 
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tjart)y by ai^umfefet.'hiitfwisre Wbil4i8.iift(y7hiiAfteo- 
:;ng8j pi^tviii^d tnEte ihom txytulfti tfuit^pniMstilnn 
tviiGfuT' hero 'bflvIA^ thss, tv^h wondtMdl >^dli^«a, 
JbllAugtit-thiS great and ^^lorious action t&A ha^fCktfct- 
U^sion unsolved tor^^x his.mind afVef Ms ntiig^, 
^(K'Che conversation of the fair. He tberdforeFSnh 
f(f)W&i>ds to his toTcly LxtJria ; but, in hU wa;r,ia6- 
id^delrtaMy met with a young hAj «f hk ao^uainl-'', 
■nsA, Mi8S Molly Straddle, who was taking'tb<9>Htr 
w I 'Bfidg;ed- street. Mks Kfolly seenng' Mr. Wild, 
-teaippi^ bjtti, and with a fttntllanty peculiar 't«>ti 
ffe&teel town edocatioti, tapp'd or rather sfeMf^ 
wjm <an tlie back, and asked him to treat hdr vmn a 
fpiit «lf' wine, at a neighbouring tftVern. Hk^'bew, 
,QMa^ ht loved the chaste Laetltia with exod^thft 
:t0Dd|irnes$^ was not of that low 6ntveling;'breed'df 
^nbrla^ who, as it is generally ei!pimiied,tiei^iM- 
Ut/i/aWn woman's aprm ttrings; in a wopd,-w4toiafb 
4dtdted Wtih that mean, base, low vice orviftueQife 
lit-Si. palled, of con^ancy j therefore he immedlaoaty 
xtAii^^ed and attended Tier to a tavern famblis^m: 
excellent wine, known by the name ef ttw Ran^ 
«ifef and Horseshoe, Where they retired t& a Wwtttilw 
;lh«disf^eE. Wild *a8 very vehement in his.^d*y- 
'sesj'but to no purpose ; the youn* lady deeUred sht 
hiv^d giant no favour till be had tnade^4lbf:)al{{»»• 
teM ,- this was intmediatety oompDed withj aiAl^tJst 
■Jdver made as hiippy as he could dteire. '■ 'j;-'i oi 
, :^ -The imnwderate fondness whichWiW^^nt■ettyiraid 
iisr:>his dear LKtitls, tfould loot aufier ^hk td^ilaae 
BH^ ;c<ri>siderable time' with Miss St;aidd]b:<nK<d:- 
itliiAlstflndmg, ^erefore, all the ^ndearnfems^'Wid 
■okteaoHxiS tnat young lad^^^e^soiai'made ati ^bosb 
lai^idown^tttirs, and 'thence iRitnedilteJf^t'^t^ 
'WtaKl %frLGelhia,'\rithotit taking «iy fenBbU4du(e 
4f iM[i» Stk^iddlej vr iaide«d o^'th«' dB»!ivj|it9 wMi 
whetn^the iadjr vtds ti£t«Wdi)dsicAdlB0d W^miih 
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-tbi^«4!0D w<!r8t«d } . only with ' this dtffetentQi'tihdt 
.srijirrts Ifcwlopo unravelled by night wb^t Qti&bbd 
;]s«irt- ociWt)veior spun by day,, so .what ovr youB|; 
hemia» unt^ivelled by day, shje knit again 't^'isi^ht. 
Iniih^t; sht wasjmending a pair of blue atoRkittilB? 
■iRitiil'red docks.-; a circumstance whlchj, ^rha^S* . 
*ie7*iigiit hnveomilte4 had it not aWTfei to^«w 
i^tT^r? are still Bome ladies of t^is age^ vb^pifr^ 
■eagdlbewntplicityof the ancients- ..■■)'■; 

i: riWilA'^wn^istely asked for his bdovsdi .-and 
^wwjiofcrniqd:, that she was ngt at koine. Hs tibm 
Adjoined *fher« she yf^s to be found, and dec^sMO, 
feebwwil^.upt ^wt :till he had seen hex > n^^asK 
^vb«-,b«d n*arried her s for, indeed, bis paawodfor 
-hcr/^j*ws. truly hoaourabje ; in gther words,: >ha.h»d 
^■nn^ytft^Ue a desire for bei picraaii,- llwtiilNe 
Jtowid-gpipnyjeagth to satisfy it.. He thcttipuS^d 
ti^tiiiber^askpt, . which he swQtei.was fuU- of -ihp 
-IIb^ j«*ie)s> and that he wouW^gife them aUtobieE,. 
«(itiJpD<«th9!t! [>foi;Hise« ; which ,sp prevailed lODt. Wee 
-D«bb)E,-lvrhi* feaJ not thecomwion feiJure.rfrsiitefcB 
irtatoTjrfftg* ^nd often endeavouring to disapponrt" 
-ttqh: qtf)ti''4)fewpwess, tbat she desired > Mri. iWiU 
'ti*]siftidQ*P.* fotJ' ntingtes(;whi^t she ensfeavQMed 
to Hnd her mtPVk ^d to luring h«f <to binj. > Thojft' 
awitiiMifcedber; anri prpmised to stay tiil her retim ;- 
«Bii;^js£(«)phyjJeaviog Mp. Wild to hi$ weditatlom, 
.&f»€ncdi4&sirtfltheskit9hen hy barBtng the door ^ftir, ' 
!ii«Biefif.jtbe deftw Hiithts irianwpn- were nwdt)-d»6:bc 
■teobftiffn ihftoQuteid«)fc and th*« .■sluppBg.teo.-tiw 

4W»'<rf*hetW»»eiAyi5b*gr#Bt'vwl^(»uwWTOiM:(g«piDg 
Mife&tjttH^ «i9^«4ftj^iup:9t9ir84AvhiatcAlisaLjMiti» 
.4mt ^fg^gfld i&ivW Qf»wren«« v^th>M«i BsJ^^fe. 
•l(ltfl4ii4h$y^<b@it)^.i(DkFmed.hy-ber9bUr:Jtt]arwK>»- 
per of what Mr. Wild-Jpft4*9td»;Wid>Wl»tjbfch»d . 
produced, .told Mr. Bagshot, that a young. lady wa$- 
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tifdW to vlsiV'i^w: ^>iotft'y?id "^ct^im'iars^atiaifVftfr 

^rfe^d ftlrn ther^for^, to stay ■OtfSrti patferr**' fof htfr** 
tlie mean time. And tWsHe'would iM-^e thede«ir 
ilAlfocked, tllouffh tier papa wdUtd iieVfei'foi'gjTC he^ 
ff''h&"sli()u]d dfscbver It. Bagshot promised orfhii^. 
K6rioUr, not to step without his chambtr-, tfnd l^tf 
tw* jfdunsi'ladies went sAftlj-doftrn sfai'rs ; when pftt^ 
ieridiilg first to make their entry into the house, \h6f 
ffpairftd to the kitchen, where not even the preScrtca 
6f the'cltaste LaetitiA could restore thatliarrtl6ttj<ttf 
the c'ouritenancc of her lover, whichMiss Tlleodttti 
sfa1la<f left him possessed of; for, duringher abaertcei 
})''e'h&d (discovered the absence of a piiFsecontaitiiS* 
b'aitk notes fof 9001. which had been takerh frcAniMf .' 
M^artfree^ and tt'hicli, indeed, MIs3 Stfadidtte^id,' 
ifi th^'Warniith of his amorous care>ises,Hnpetce?Vfe5 
dt^wti from him. However, as he had thai Jxjfitct 
ih'astery of hfs temper, or rather of his ttiusyeSi 
■Which ifi'as rtcccssaryto the forming aereat"ch^fB<?- 
tfe'r, as to the personating it on the Stage', He^ %dofi 
conveyed' a smile into nis countenance, anid Jfiflrf- 
^al/ng as well'hi^ misfortune as his chagrlH at ft', 
befeantopay honourable addresses ta Miss Let(yi^ 
This young' lady, among many other gooft iagWdii 
^nts'.'hadthree very predominant passtdnS i'Wy^ 
▼iariity, \Vantonness, abd avariee: Tb fea^fy'lHe^BJ 
of these, she employed Mr. Smirk arid company i^^te 
tii^ seco'tld, Mr. Bagshot and company j atttf'ew 
hertfhad'the honour a nd hHppine^9't)f sOlety tri^Sii 
sing t^e third. NoWjlliese threte s6rtd df ]«t«iW^ 
had vetV^' different waysofetittrtai-rtirig. Witfeithi! 
ijrst. She was all gay jitid coquette ;' withlfhe S^tJtfmH 
^B'fohdand r'amp&nt ;' and with -t^iefiSt, all'^wH 
^licf i^^'erved. She' tKfei^foi^ tyld ^r;; Wi!ds^wiit*itt 
piost- fcoBipbsed a^ptfrt, 'tMt* aht^'vCas'^^sd IWhdd 
rep^ttted ijf ^s tnaoti^t' (if treafin^'bifrftt^eiif l»ftt 
i*nt5^rview. Where H^S'b&havitur'/ivas'^soi'tridbsn'biJS, 
tbfit''si« had Tes6Ke^ bcrtf tiii'sife'toii'anf' (flerei 
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d^-^ thfi,;iF^;ce^Sii4ie,,VKas,g(jjJ*y.Qr,ta,r^ce^- 

^[pe.Yft'". should, baye bcowgl^tihi?rs^If tp, Iij^^'r^^ 
^fl sj^teK, .-fwfhfl ,WR$ there tp.coii|inn*Avhat|sH^,s?i<J' 
t4Bf ^eidid with tnmy oaths), betrayed, h^rintpihis 
^WPp^ay, hy pcetcndlng it wa5-anolher,perso.ii.ta 
v^t hep- but however, as he now thought pronec 
to, give her more convincing proofs of iiis ajTegfjpns 
{fyf he hadiflowthe casket in his hand), aQd since 
(heperceiiicd his designs were no longer agaifi^t 
1j(5)\ viffpe^ but,, were such as a woman of honoi^r 
W^iitjKsteuftQ.'sha roust own — and then s,l|ie feign'ij 
aSilh^iSUation, when Theodosia began: "NaJ/i-^'sis* 
{^Mr»,l.an* resolved you shall coijnterfeU no loria;e,r> 
'SJcftSfitjireyiHi, JS4r. Wild, she hath the most vjol^oi 
•S'B^ian, for you in the. world j and.iiide^d^.dpr 
SS^isby, if you offer to go b^ck. since I pla/nly^sie 
;Si)^f Wild's designs are honomable, I wil( Jietrav 
'Sl*lt JPtt'have ever said". — " How, sister (answeVp^ 
{'(tsEtitia), I, protest you will drive me biit bt'thi 
"nO^tei:, I. did nqt expect this usage from yoii."-7-r 
yifM (jifBrfell on his kfiqes, nod toting. hold^of.'^er 
, hap4r*lpeatsdaBp£ech,wbic:hasthcreKder.ra" '" 
I)i(:,a4ggf^t. it- to himself, I stall notherji'serds 
jfei/th«n offered her the casket, but she gei 
js^SofJfit;; -aftdqri a secoiid offer^ wUh a' 
ef>i)F»tf^W^e. asd wic^, . desiri^d .to know \ 
cfik^t^JA^d. Wild then opened i,t, ai«i tcjol 
(ftK^iiv^^rrQwJwcitpit, aiid wJth.sDr^oiyVi 
8jft4ii«ne: of, tfease i^tjay tiful, nepk^ices, wi^h. 
sHjti^fl /flir of Bartholomew, they 4eck th^ 
JtSiJibifiPijed nofk ofThale&tvis queeu of ^fi 
gt^)Sa';3ullen, qije^q.-piisabettn, Qr'^dme ptljt 
prii[9Pes?:wnI?roH|c ;Stpry. ^ It. \yas ^n^eecl.ponipftsed 
efilth^ p^it£, which 9erii^.us, Maghjij^ aiJ^.ifi »cn^ 
im tOyTipap, <lqth|3»,a .very moder^e,.^^p;djfgensc . 
.0&iio tihe^eecontf^rate beauspr,tqe pie(rapqli5^,.TJor 
t9-i0pi^a,^,trytb,,^-%h,^e'a3k,c^VpTO 
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i66 '■ ' t^ii^ Lt^e'W ^^ 

for having concealed from^im so long, the sagacious 
Count, wisely fearing lest'sbAie^acctdent might pre- 
ye^t Mr. WHd's return at the ajwointed time, ha4 
cayeifimy conveyed the jewels which- Mr'. Heartfree 
h^ brought with him, into his own pocket ; and 
m their stead had placed in the casket these artifi- 
cial stones, which, though of equal value to a phi- 
^sqpber, and perhaps of a much greater to a 'Sots 
ac^irer of the compositions of art, had not how^ 
ever the same charms in the eyes of Miss Lettf; 
who had indeed some knowledge of jerwelsrfor 
"Mr* Snap> with great reason, considering how Tii. 
liiable a part of a lady's education it would beta 
te well instructed in these things, in an age wlicn 
yoiing ladies leam little more than how to dre^ 
themselves, had in her youth placed Miss Letty'as 
l^he handmaid (or housemaid as the vulgar cfttl'tl) 
Tpfip' eminent pawnbroker. The lightnings th'ej^- 
'fore which should have flashed froni the jest'^ft, 
hashed from her eyes, and thunder imtnediaceiy'ftd- 
Jowe^ from hervoice. She be-knaved, be-rascafl^, 
"fce-rogued the unhappy hero, who stood silent, cBii- 
founded with astonishment, but more with &\^iAt 
"plid indignation, at being thus outwitted and'ouer- 
!|ieached. At length, he recovered his spitfts, and 
'Ibrdwing down the casket !rt a rage, he. snao^b^d 
ihe key from the table; and without rtakif^ iaiiy 
answer to the ladies, who both very plentifiiljy 
• opened upon him, and without tiking any JeaV^'^w' 
'\themj'he flew out at the door, and'repalred with 
^ jhe utmost expedition to the tlpunt's habitalitifa,, 
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MR. _Jp^Jj,T;y*»^|)^IlD. 



^/'■^//iV^' VftUiafier many fruahh e'niea^ovr/ti'Si- 

I viewer' his friend^ moralizes oa his mtsfortun(' fH h 

'■''spiech, wk'ch may be (f uie (if rightly unddrst^) 

to some other considerable speeckmak^s. ' ' ■■ 

NoTthehigbest-ied footman of ftie 1 
woman of quality krjdcks with mor# i 
thao Wild did at the.Couot's door, wh 
mpdtatflly opened by a well-dressed Hvei 
^wcred that his master was not at hoi 
pot satisfied with this, searched the he 
ijQ.purposej ,he t^en ransacked all t1 
'J|]auses in tawni but found no Count: i 
gqntleman had taken leave of ibis bou: 
U^^tpnt Mr. Wild had turned his back, 
PAUg hiins.elf with boots and a post-hoi 
^^jpg with him either servant, clothe% 
j^^^ries for the journey of a great man 
jpighty expedition that he was npw ; 
,^swnty miles on his wgy to Dover. , o 

-T ■/?^'''4' ■fio*i''iS bis search rneffectual, resolv^ct to 
(jgjyeit.pver for that night i he then cetired ^d'SSs 
£j^ept pf contemplation, a night-cellar, where wtTlqUt 
,,^,srM;lefMthing.in his pocket, he called f(>r a SiieaJ:- 
-jir.Oi^ punch, and placing himself pn a.beiliih by 
^ipaself* he softly vented the followipg sphlpquy : 
.;.,it'ilow vain is humaq -eREATSiss!, What avail 
■*^^Hperior abilities, and a noble defiance oftho.se 
"narrow rules arid bounds which confine the vul- 
'* gar; when our best concerted schemes are liable 
** to be defeated 1 How unhappy is the state of 
" Prigqum! How impossible for human prudenc^ 
■*' to forsee and guard against every .circumv.entioni 
** It is even as a game of chess, where, while tho 
" rook) or knight, or btshop, is busied in forecast- 
V ing soote great enterpnzej a worthless pawn 
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'■'.iw^jQf friendslypiand morqIiiy,.i^jiaAfthi^jto)i]fjiir 
",niy^'ti);l forthe i>ene6tpf otherp,,!:! gii^ilTttjwe 
*l,qpmvD^nd^d',his pUrse to apy degree of.ijie^a- 

fl tio(i » I .have how disabled him from thti pow<ir]of 
*,', sQifxing, me. Well ! tajt that wasnot my dea'^n.- 
M,It^(C«uiilDt arraign my own conduct, whyshuiild 
p,f^.i}.ke 3i,wQman or a child, sit down and Jament 
y,,riie;disappointment of chance? But can I-aqff(it* 
y.mjifetf.of all neglect? Did I not raisbehavipiiri 

*ip(i^ing it into the power of others t«|outvc.it-,i^^ 
"But that is impossible to be avoided. Inr.tWs « 
Uf^rig }& more unhappy than any other: a cautipus 
".iBapdiaj'', in a crowd, preserve liifi own pqcbcts 
^^,%JteQping his hands in them ; but while tha ^V'^ 
V employs his bands in another's pocket, how shpH 
^uhe be able to defend his own! Indeed, ini.jjiis 
'VHgh4 what can be imagined more miserable than 

':R ii('i.^ How dangerous arc his acquisitiopSfl hew 
V;_-mi5afev' hewunrniiel his posscssioBs! ■wby>t)sBW 
^,(s))QM:ki'any man wish to be a Prig, or-whpfQi(9 
'/iibijgfoatnessr I Bnswer, in his mind: 'tis tb^li'v , 
X>ydird glory, the secret consciousness <if . doing 
" grt^t pnd woDderfuI actions, which can tdflue Pnxp^ 
"iport tl>c truly great Man, whelhcrhe hQ'?rQ0ts-^ 
" QUEROR, a Tyrant, a Statesman, ov ali?R|I(q^i 
*^'-7T*T.hasc-mu(t bear him up against the.pflMte 
'i flyrsc'land public imprecation,- and while ja^i^ 
*l>3«ed.'and dcteated hv all mankind, rou^ ma^ 
VJMm. inwardly satisfied with himself. FDn.5Yii?a* 
'■'-.but.domo such inward satisfaction as ihis-couldJoi 
"'Spiro' hien possessed of powers of weaJtbjoJi evtff)^ 
"'butllon^b^essi^g, which prida, avarice, or luxuty 
*t icbuld deaire, ■ lo forsake their homes, aban(k« 
''^ttaeer'and' rcposLyaod at the expepce of ricbefe apd 
*"'pl?a3U'Pcs, at the price of labour and hardship,. 
*f'«DiJ,"attht hazard of (il) that fffirtune'hath libi;- 
^i'B}Ey.■gi^'ell t^f in, coBld.seudthetB jatjthe bead ;o^ 
?' a multitude of Prigs called an army, to moicst 
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tflqbWl. aria feWfy It^nd'oP mis«y aftriortg tiiMi^^wn 

•iwirtiferiietAild ittflameprinuesi endOrt'^'With-("he 
^'greatest boriours, and enriched witti; fh&''m'dst 
*P ptefltifol revertues, to destfe maliciously to toli' 
ii;those subjects of their litx!rtieSj whd at-^cohfeit 
^•itOsvi'.eat lor tlie luxtify, and tp bow dowh^Heii:" 
I" ifcnees to the pride of those very princes? '^'^Hat 
•^ hot tliis can inspire them to destroy one haTrof 
Witbeh- 'subjects, in order to redutfe the rest '*d 'kn 
'^'SbSdJdtedependance on their own vvills, 9f>d''on 
« thbBC'bf their brutal successors ? What otheKiyo-r 
Pi'tive could seduce a subject, possessed' of.^fea^ 
*'pfdp«rty in hiscommutiity, to betray the interest 
"^ot hife feliow-subjects, of his brethren, an(l his p/os- 
^i'ttirity, to the wanton disposition of such priiMr&fe ^ 
* 'liastty, what less inducement could pereuatiedie 
ticpt-i^ to forsake the methods of acquiring ft Wfe,' 
^'Bti Iwnest, nnd a plentiful livelihood, and,' lii the 
^ hdzard of even life itself, and what is mielalcJrig-' 
ttly'Called dishonour, to break openly and' bravely 
•^tlttbugh the laws of his country, for uncfirta/ni 
T^'liflstcady, and unsafe gain'? Let me thenhSld* 
"imjjsrff'contented with this reflection, that! -have 
■^bt^n vtisc, though miguccessful, and am 8 <SrtliA,T,' 
^''^'riHoiigh an unhappy Man." ■ -■ . 

■'JHlHoiilctqiiy and bis punch coni^udedtogelhcrj 
for he had at every pause comforted himseit^jtb a 
»jte'/'Arki now -it came first into hi& head, thtft'tt 
*wrtd' be more difficult to pay for it, t-han. iriwbs 
t^isWallaw it.'Wheis to' his great ploa'^ue,: he^ibe- 
h«kt, at actotbw corner of the room, one otitheigtm- 
tltmerl tvhom he had employed ,in the'latta>ck.xbn' 
HeartiT#e,.andwho,h€ doubted not, vweuld Teadil/' 
fetid hima guineaf prtwo; ■but■hc'hari■t^|^l■rc»«l*i- 
e(tfioI^''on'apptying'to him, tQ hear that tben^iiqi- 
ing-lable bad- stripped him of all liie feooty vktoieh- 
Mi&ioiK'il giefidpo^ty liad<^t^'iiD-'hi3'p<i$sa^i:^.-il^!i' . 
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lUMOhed OKt of tbe room without, ra^kiflg^afly, Wfri 
Ci(t«0yi^ any <»>e daring to malKQ tbe least c^oni^^// 



-'.:.-, ciiAp. V. . , ,,; : 

OfKtainino niemy surprizing adventures, which okr f lero,' 
^■■- • '■'■wltk GREAT Greathiess, eic/iieved. ' "- 

A*;E:wiIl now leave our hero to take a shoft-irfr- 
pQ»9i and return to Mr. Snap's, where, al WiW^ 
departure, the fair Theodosia had again betafceo 
herself to her stocking, and Miss Letty had retfiwd 
up stoics to Mr. Bagsfaot ; but that gentlemtR h«4 
bnackvo bis parole, and, harbg coQve^ed hHndslf 
b£ltnr:stairs behind a door, he took the oppdrUnilf 
tjT/of. Wild'a sally to make his escape. We shafl 
bnly, -uteerve, that Miss Lctty's surprize, wag, ilbe 
f^naicT, aa the bad» notwithstanding her pri^(ifs>s 
tvjtbe CMitrary, tlaken the precaution to t^WKihe 
lct3}iri>M> in her hurry, she did it inefiectimll^^-i' 
JMw.-Mrretched must have been the: situatlonir^ 
^isiyoung creature, who had sot onjy loEta/lpv^ii 
jeniwhom her tender heart perfectly doatfed„,fcw* 
was exposed to the rage of an injured, father, t^O^ 
j^4y'ije^us of hJs honour, which was^deepl^en- 
g9ged'to the sherilf of London ,and MidcU^^^x,^ 
Ibsiw/erCUf^ody of the said gagfibot,«Dd for vtiu^ 
.•tvn^ver^ good ro^xinaible friends had giv^ ^ngt 
JCtoI)^J^«i* V¥wds but theirboncU-. . , . -H 

/''j-JHujl J^t-yfe-refBOkeoMrsyes feoip ihiB-meladeho}^ 
.objf|ptt!6nd survey! out b^o,: who, sfter-a s^CfiQUfr 
kea^is^wt* (of , Misf* Stpaddl^j with voBdierfulgira»t- 
"Uei'-dVimiftd* 'iitd (Stesdifiefla of cwnttoanfle^' w*Ht 
rf:rii^,*rtthisim'*im8li*vi5itr.hi^fciftftdHeafirfTei(»ia*A 
4i»9 »?)Kfffi.lh«ri:Oflim<*^iidoffrie»df wosbid'lwse 
ffxetUkf^^and-.Afvi^^hm, t Hei/enterad tbe,;5o0^ 
.VfJthe»)cl^l^aLfK]^lvcK^:pW8£atly.-c^nged|iga) 
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^fl^^a* bri-'*eltti His fWind Ifi k hS^lttj^dwny Wttfc 
%{t vKbundiiJIieatl bound ahoat with Imeti, and k}ok-< 
nirg' extTCwre])^' pale'frorti a great cfFusion of bloodi 
Whfen WiM was infianned bf Heattfree what had 
happened, he first expressed great sorrow, and after* 
wards suffered as violent agonies of rage against the 
robbers to burst from him. ■ Heartfrce, in compas- 
sion to the deep impressions bis misfortunes s$e^»ed 
to make on his friend, endeavoured to lessen it as 
itiuch as possible, at the same time exaggerating-^ 
obfigatien heowed to Wild, in which bis wife 1k/- 
Wiie ^conded him ; and they breakfasted wooh mttt^ 
oofiifbrt than was reasonably to be expected ifim 
WMh aA ficddent. Heartfrec expressing gratt-saa 
tilfkctkm that he had put the Count's notewfc an* 
btlier pocket-book, adding, that such a loss'wrald 
hatMb^en fatal tohim; " fortoconfesstbetrmlini 
^^u, my dear friend, said he, I have had soati iots^ 
*!fete!f which have greatly perplexed my affairs ;and 
^VkKyagh I have many debts due to me fr«m ipfcetpJK 
«'fcf' great fashion, 1 assure you I ktioW«st wheM 
** t« be certain of getting a shilling." WiW grea^r 
fitlieitated him on the tucky accident of preserri*! 
£^note, and then proceeded with muchmrimen)!^ 
*«rfn Jcr^ ■agairtst the barbarity of people of fa^to:^ 
■whb.teep* tradesmen out of their money. ■ !/' 
I' .-^hile th<^'amUsed tbenwelves with di9«>ur«SJ*(f 
'(Ms''k4Bdi Wild, meditating witiiin himself whsttcA' 
fojihoQJd bbrrOW of Bteal from his frieftd^orliMladd 
«fholher ht ttouM not effect both, theafiprMticfe- 
brought a bank-note of fiOC^. In to Heartfr^V Whidi^ 
H@'6aR$,' a g(»it:1e<Voman in the shop, who'haiubeen 
•It^kJng at 96trie-;^e<v«^]6, d«&it^d him to ejirchaf^u^ 
Ifeati^e'e liking anht mimber, itnmediawtf roe^ 
-1»tted''if't»be^'ett'e of these- he had beentobbed-'-of. 
■^With>tM&d}sc&vei*yhe'aicqiiainted-Wild,'Wki»;'Rldi 
ftM^ritfMMe pr«s^ce of min^,-atfduB0hangbi4 taei- 
"Stt^io^j i(V i^isentiU to aigfeot €banoteivadv»^ 
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ll«f:imoQ/iiooaiiij»ht8itnJueq aj^e^. / l^fi,wquio^^^. 
*iiKf,.pbrsbnate<heniwt»lr of .the 6l*pjJ, ;?yqful(^^^r. 
ttfik^ torjhew her:some je»<e]Hi and w^u^ utjderl^e, 
1»'')|et sufficient :in form Hi ion, out of her to secure lji$, 
fOgwast.'and most- probacy ail their, booty. . '^^lij^- 
jfroposat- was readily .and ihankfuUy acceptpjd .Ijy. 
Hedrtfree;'" Wild went immediateJy up stairu w>tQ. 
fJlfel room-' appointed, whither the. apprantjcje, acr. 
tfartdmg 10 appointroent, conducted U>e hdy^. :. -: 
t^jf h^apprenrioe was ordered down stairs, ihp irio;-, 
rtwBk the iady entered theToomf an4 VVjId,. Ijayin^ 
shut the'door, approached her witUgfpat f^rppitj^^i^ 
l^itvlooks, and began to expatiate on th^ compJic^t^ 
fcaseiiegB of ihe crime she bad been guiityoi'j^.bf^lij 
ftWgh 'he ottered many good lessons of moTality,^;^- 
wt'doubtTivhetberfronja particular reason they jqW 
woCfc-fc any very good effect on our reader, we sbaft 
•oittrhis' speech, and only mention his cpncijj^iqot 
ibhiobwasby asking her, what mercy ^ecpjajd no;w, 
iat^at- from httn ?. Miss.Straddle.-for that,,w,?iM**9¥ 
^ouiig: kdj, who bad had a good education^ ^4 li?^ 
ttetw-iitiKc than once pieeent at the Old B.ail^ffVj^'riyi 
(obfidetit^ denied the whole. charge, and saM^ ^f^^ 
had received' -the Bote from ^ friend. ,, Wjld, i^f^ 
fiavstngihisvnioe* told. t^r,' she $hpuld bje iniip.cdff t^^^ 
l^todminitted, and sbetnigbl dept^nd on <beii^^^gf^ 
vtciiiid} iff butt'"' added, hf;,ch^ngi[)ghis,.toa|^,-^'^M 
*'t have arwiolent aifection for thca, w^A^i-Hif^^ 
■^-dte^'ifiydu' wilitbJJpw'jny ^jd^it^e, Jt.pcpmis^iJit^ 
^'an^my-hoaour, tn. forgive ;yrf>ij,-n9rh4wit^y.Wi)fia 
^♦j«wriCfll>od.io.quc3liQii ■QnAh'*eAca^^^"^.",yY^'fl 
•a-wliat (Would-.) ou bsve.me tp-,4o, J^jr-fW^W I'J, ff^^ 
^diithQ-'yDaaiM^d»rfyj.,wit,iv.ajp]eawi9Jt^a^,t;L-|3 
•^^UkAPtkiusx know-.^^ss,'-' -^^i^yiii^, 'X fii^f^^q^ 
wiJ^stoipKkednootfofimyjpoeke*, joajfv^sjf Qt^ j^ 
*'dWi'«ttdiifyBBj<:^BDtft:tittigh,jjfiiv#^§(lTb^fi(WS^^ 
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- ^iSJtrWy'hWfid'bP iti; yoa rraisf, (JBiwefbrepri w.«tt 
'fptptin^ilcm'aiV dtffh against Jonc'ThonMBrEierce* 
"'■^nil'sav', that you received ihcTWteifooBi.himiiaftdi 
**1ebte %■* restto me. I am certain, M«!I}t, yfltt 
" iiiusfbd Sensible of j'OHf obiJg3tiDn& to.laoj Wiiw 
** f-fettrm f^ood for evil to yoti in fbis manhBr-i"; The 
lady readily consented J and advanced toiicmbnajwi 
Mi-. Wiid, who stepped a little .back. and.'Oi^o^t 
"■Hold, Molly;' There are twoother notes of iSfiQli 
" each td be accounted for, where are they:f",'T^ 
lady protested with the most Kblema aGseveratioas thft^ 
she knei* no more; with which, wheni Wiid ^as 
JTOt satisfied, she cried, " I will stand search."^* Ttiafc 
** yoii shall," ansVfered Wild, '^ Mid stand strip tooilt 
H& then proceeded to tumble and search her,;baitJW( 
nb' purpose; till atlast she burst into teaf3,«ad,7titrt 
flared She would tell the trirth (as indeed shel^ali 
slie then confessed that she had diapiiBad/o^ tbetP#fr 
^ti'Jack Swagger, a great favduritepf^^tboladk^ifeer 
hr^'^Xi Irish gentleman, Who had*e£». bcedac&dtrtft 
afnl iittbtTtey, afterwards whipped out afi^seMgihwhfc' 
t'f'dfa^bdns,' and was then a New^atd gaHiitaDfia^ 
i"B4i^hAusebul^; and-M for the o«h9iljr^hgr^W(t 
Ki'ld"'it^-jJJI'6utthat vei^ vnernlng. iiiibroaasiKiJ/isi^^ 
^m Flafidtf* fece; AVith this adconnh Wrtdt^wb^ 
iViVftlefl'kftew it to be«vefyprdbabte:(»nD;.wasforfsd( 
fd't)^ 'T^rttented ; and riowabimdtviingallffsjrllww 
fttSdg*lts'6'f WHaii hfr'saw:4vas"iw-eirievably rlQ$t,,bd 
^ve tlWIady'seitidTarther'instrUEtJons^ and then* 
TO^'t-Tng her to stay a few minutes behind bimt bfr 
rt'^iirned tb 'his friet>d, and acquainted him: th^ihe 
H^d dfscbvered the whole roguery ; tha,tlhe(Woman 
had confessed from -Whom she had receiiiedJheiwrtaj 
Srid promised (6 give ati iHfopsiation beforea jtauce 
6f deatae;" ai(kWng,' he ivas coiioeincdlw 'cottidiin*^ 
*H6rtd'Mm thithef,'beMigoWigiadJtogoto;thQoiHep 
in'i oflhrf tAwii'lOrtGeiveihhrty poTOids^iwljidftiw* 
WaBtd|iay-that'6ven4Hg. Beai-tfrdeBiid.iiatfshfittJ* 

- iioi"preveht-ttim'of-hifl fi<wi>pawy, for-i»jcl4ild«*«ly 
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-Mil >ai:o?ptacL, aodi)Wyd, UeaEt^bAO^itbei^*^ 
aranbtotferiustficc togathar. •. // ■v.|f.+ 

The warrant being grantedjaad the coostaUfe^lt- 
fagnacoquwnted by the iady, who f eeeived her ihJDr- 
mhiian (torn Wild (^ Mr. Fienoe's haitats, ha nrfts 
xikfly Aftpmhended, and> being confronted with Mies 
StndtSe; who swore positively^ to himi thoci^ ntit 
■imd hevor seon idm before; he,Wa« cooimittfid^ £9 
•Newgate, where he imniediatelyconveyied Bntofpt^ 
sriatioD t(f Wild of what had happened* at^ inJihf 
tjorefiiDg received a visit from him. ■ ■■;(. 

Wild affected great concern for his fritn^t. tfiA*- 
:feTtiine, and as great turprtze at tile means bf wlfich 
ifefiRXs brought about. However, he told FiecoeitbiH 
hd timet certainly be mistaken in that potnti 9if M# 
fararing^faadcoacquaintance with MisG Straddle ^'bnt 
llddod^lhat he would find her out. atid eadeavowtio 
lictoe vff'bsr evidonce ; which, he observed, dtd'nt»t 
fbme-heme enough to ctvianser him; besid^i h9 
anbuld^sacure him -witnesses ot an aii^, andifive-OV 
dbK]to:las. character; so that he need be under .n^ 
^p^uehctoion, for his congnemont till the sessi^n^ 
tBBuld be his only punishment. . ■, ;,■•'. 

Fierce, who was greatly comforted by theacfa^ 
surances of his friend, returned him many thanks, 
and both shaking each'otbrr very earnestly by the 
hand, with a very hearty embrace they separated. > 

The hero considered with himself that the single 
•vidence of Miss Straddle would not be sufficient to 
convict Fierce, whom he resolved to hang, as he was 
l^p^ison whohad principally re£u$«d to d^livjEf^lh 
^i«Hp}iilated share of the booty ; he therefore \^q^t 
ifbQSe^^of JVIr. j&ia/tp SJy, the gentIen>aQ,.who baa 
jfK»pte4 in ihe expk»i^i ^ foui^d, .and acquaiijte^ 
bimiwith the apprefceodJng-flf Fiwce.. WilcLt^^ 
JfltiWftti*^ hifl -tear, ket FJeice sl»iij^ ieipe?fihifilj'^ 
^4^K«d4iim,t& t» iMf-BT^hapd, (Q 6mre»*de; hinu^l^tif 
.%jlMliGQ.Qf pcavej'^ad qSIbi. hiowglf^.ap ^i((eaf;e^ 
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house, with n promise otib^DgjadaiitteiiavkdaraEe 
■a^JfaichisooirtpimoD. • ■,-.:■ ',^'1' 

-iofiWTt« «raGyiR a few da^s, brair^t to Jiis tiiaj^aC 
•^Aw Old Baitey/ where, to his great' coFufiisbmjflw 
■elA^ friend 8ly Bpipeared agaioGt him, tts^ did /QduB 
lStrad;!}]e. His oaiy hopes wave novr in - the. bssi^ 
fincM which oar hero liad:proniisQd him. / j Tbofe 
-atihapfrily failed him: so tint the ev{denos:;beia^ 
pUin-itgMaft hitn, xod he making no ddvnocy.'ifae 
jury convicted him, tbe court coadmtnedi'flmB, 
■aiHd Mn Ketdi execated him. '/ 

'&)i\fi^itYi sach itifirtite address did this truly. ;gnat 
ltWth^no» to -fhy with the passions of DiQd,'tO'/s«t 
tkbKA' at variance with each other, and to wadD bib 
bt/in p\iPposs& out of those jndousies asnl appnthent 
'^Itt, xvhioh lie was woaderfaUy read^ tf/icrestitig 
t^itie3ii&«fthose^reat-art8 which the TralgHr'joall 
tfeai^Ktry* dosembting, pioinisni|«, lying^^ltehooi^ 
i^c.- but which are by great men 8umme<i'iipiih.itfae 
SSllbdttMe nartie of p6!icy,or poHtics, or ral^r ipob- 
l^flcfe; an 'art of which, as it is thd highest ieKQb 
lence of human nature, perhaps our great siaii.wav 
iife«wf*t (HhineTit master. , . : . v ■: V 

,>!;ini;r!T /t* - ■ ■ ■ ■ - . -^".:-.-> 

■ilsnC-'^" CHAP. Vl:. -'/.r' 

?^;;'i;';^;„";- ' o/Hais. . ■.■;., = 

^vVniO had' nertw- got together a ver^ eoinId«y> 
ifb\f'^in^, cohiposed ■ of undone gatiiesters, t^iftdd 
MHiJis, trofcen tradesmen, idle appreaitices, attoN 
fiWi-<^!ts,'aftd-'i<^)se and disorderly youth; wh6 
ftfew^boyn to-nfci'fdrtimc-, rtor brtd to flnytradeior 
^fftttsf^'ffrefe'willlng ttf HwlU*arious|y'-Mtli4u 
KDo;^.''*Astheae persons ^srore diffete'iit'i'*/rttrt;j^^ 
■i;'^\^a^,''^e^wat' dissfeotioBi 'grtw ^risnglhti*. 
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■176 : THE- UFE-OP 

There ^ve're particolarly two partleq iriz^ IjhM^tfpjb*. 
wore hats fiercely cocked, and thoee. wha^p^BBcA. 
the Nsb or trencher hat, with the brim flapping ^(«i 
their eyes. ITie former were called Cavaliers- a|p4 
Taiy Rory Ranter Boys, ice. • The Jatler went by to* 
several names of fVags^ Roundheads, Shakeb^v 
■Oidnolis, and several others. Between these, GOf>« 
tinual jars arose ; insomuch that they grew in timC' 
to tUnk there was somethijig essential in their dif- 
ferences, and that their intei'ests were incompatibje- 
with leach other, whereas, in truth, the difference loj 
-oniv in the. fashion, of. their hats. Wild therefore,, 
having assembled them all at an alehouse^ on (bp- 
:inght after Ficrce'sexecution, and perceiving-evident • 
marks of their misunderstanding, from their behsvt • 
'Our to each other, addressed theni in the following ■ 
■gentle, but forcible manner.* "Gentleman, I aa- 
>' ashamed to see men embarked in so^eat ai^-^p-- 
" rioiis an undertaking, as that of robJc»ng ^^* 
,*' public, so foQlishly aod weakly disseiitln?.a 



• There is soineliiing very mvsterious in this speech, wliich« 
probably that chapter wrillen by Arislotiir on this subject, wJiSQt 
IS mentioned by a French autnor, might have given some li^t'" 
'inh>; ^ut tfrat is unhappily among the kxt vrer& of ttMrfri^^ 
lophcr. It is. remcrkable, that G.aUrus, which is ]^iaiqi^^|||it/> 
eigniSes likewise a Dog-fish, as the Greek word Kl.ib diilh 'ji\f%, 
skin of that animal; of ^vJiich I suppose the hats or tielmels of 
(he ancients were composed, a^ ours at prcienf sre of the benv^r" 
or' rabbit Sophodes, id the latter eod of hit Aj.iif( albdasHo* 
a method of cheating in hats, .and the scholiast on the place tf^lv* 
us of one Crephontes, who was a master of the art. It Is ob«ejf-», 
able likewise, that Achilles,' in the first Iliad of Homer, tells xk- 
Kiemnon, in anger, that he had dog's eyes. Now, as the c^s" 
-cialdosarc tandsomcr thtn those of ahnoit tpf. other jini^l," 
;thts could. be no.term of reproafh. IleuiUSt ibcce^c. n>eai|i .^t-* 
heliaJ a hat on, which, perhaps, from (he crealiire ;l was matj^^ 
of, of from some other reason, might have been 'a mark of Ih- 
'famy. This superslilious opinion may afcmfeit -far ftat custo*,^ 
which liath descended ' foongb «U' uatioet, «^ M^ewiiig.nqifgwt'' 
■t^ftuittng otf. this covering; ^d lii^t no nYaiiSjf^stee^cJ.fit,iw. 
■'cniwerse with his simeriors with It oii. I sfiail foacliulc this learn- ' 
■ed'note with rcmariiing, fh;it the term Oldflat,';! at prescdf^ns^id't 
■by thevttlgariQuttwrjf hoBoarabl* H'Bse. ■.■ ■■■. ».:".v •■' = '-f 
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* Vfierfiselves. Do you think the first inventors of 

* Hats, or at least of the distinctions between them, 

* teaBy conceiSrcd that one form ,of Hats should in'i 

* spire a man with divinity, another with law, »n- 
•otheri^ithleaming, or another with braverj' ? No, 
*• they meant no more by these outward signs, than 
" to impose on th« vulvar, and instead of putting 
" great men tp the trouble of acquiring or maintaiof 
** mg the substance, to make it sufficrent that they 
** condescend to wear the type or shadow of it.-*— 
" You do wisely, therefore, When in a crowd, ' to 
•• amuse the mob by quarrels on such accounts, that, 
" while they are listening to your jargon, you may, 
" with the greater ease and safety, pick their poc- 
" kets : but surely to be in earnest, and privately to' 
*' keep up such a ridiculous contention among your- 
f"«elves, must argue the highest folly and absurdity. 

* When you know you are all Prigs, what difference 
**'can a broad or a narrow brim" create ? fs a Pri^ ' 
" less a J^gin one Hat than in another ?" If the pub-; 

* Jic should be weak enough to interest themselves 
* * lii your quarrels, and to prefer one pack to the 

•^odier, while both are aiming at their purses; it 
•* isT(wr business to laugh at, not imitate their foJIy; 
•* What can be mote ridiculous than for gentlemen 
■'to quarrel about Hats, when there is not one 
•* .among you whose Hat is worth a farthjng. What 
■* is the use of a Hat, farther than to keep -the bead 
•* warm, or to hide a bald crown from the public? 
** It Is the naark of a gentleman to move his fJat on 
•* eveiy occasion j and in courts and noble ^sseni- 
•* blies, no mui ever wears one. Let .me hear no 
•*^fflore therefore of this childish disagreement, bLft 
''•'all toss up your Hats tqgetHer with one accord, 
** and. consider that Hat as the best, which wilt 
•* contain the largest booty." He thus ended his 
s0eechj v^bich was followed by a murmuring ap- 
|U.3MV» and immediately 3II present tossed theit 
|[lats toother as he had conun^nded thesu 

VOL. IV. N 
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..■..:-3.,:- -, ■,..-. cHAP...yii, ,,,, ..:;,. ,rij^,„ 

i^hoiHk the tmiieauence tohich altend<a'BH&^ra^P^ 
'^^'i^etihres wtrhWild; oR minral, and a^Himt^Vimgif 
'-"'if/ little wretches whs deal wkk €ital Men \^^ 
''Ther witk some' precedents 0/ leiten, hhtgtbf-t^^ 
'^ ftni methods ofamwering a £hin. - '-^ ■"-'^q 

Xii&T. u6 now return to Heartfree. to whoof^^^^ ^ 
Count's note, which he had p<ii(l ^w^y^.wa^ ''^^H^l 
ed. with an account that the drawer v^as 09^^ j}g 
nsind, and that> on enquiring afrer bin), tH^,.}ut^ 
IffiBrd hx was run away, and conseqMep^/.jrafi 
mdney w«s.no^ demanded of the. indors^r^H 1^^ 
apprehension of such a loss would.Iiave afTe^fi^^^ 
lAah.of husoess, but much more one .whQse,,.wi^ 
viddible ruin it must prove. He expressed so p:^^U 
eoticefh'Snd conftiuon on this occasion, ti]a^';^| 
proprietor of the note was frightjenedr.aod.x^spuc^ 
toviote>not>me io securing what he ^oulct; . $9 j^at, 
ht.thft aftenioon of the same day, A^r. Sp^p,^^ 

SQcpaaisfiioped to pay Hearifree a yieu, ■■wl^H^„n(? 
jd with his usual formality, and cgnvejfect;^gn|^ 
biftovn house. " ., ,_ .. ^^ | 

I &IiS- Heartfree was no sooner inform^H/^ii^woa^ 
ba4 happened to her husband, than sh^.ra^fi^]li^ 
one distracted; but after she had yept^pf ^^^fprel 
eipQiM^ of her passion in tears aiid-IafWHt^^)|9g^|.|^he 
^^plicid.herselflo all possible meao^ t9 p^^^ejlKT 
bMUd^HWd's liberty. She hastened^tQ beg ti^f. S^jB^ 
bo)iu,tQ fiecure hsil for him. ^^t.as; X^e P^W^Jfl^ 
•^ive4 ai their houses beferie.^a-j ^)ie ibt)ji^^r\ji^ 
flf tfeeai 4t .home, t^cept ^n^ hones;, Qwa^'^rrt^wj^SfJ 
servants durst not tell a Jie. Howevef, ^^?>!f^ 

Bi^e ^,:affiTg>atii)a. the,d^ji_l*^^ (^yeMu^ 
iW¥e?.-bS.Nl:f<»r:»¥y. m^n, ,-^ft^r n^ljjjI^giH^M 
«&|t«e$#i l^jt^^i^€:.fSP»Ferf.-t*i ^ 5i!l?'#fliS 
comfort hira at least withjiejr presence. SheTourm 
jbim sealing the last of several letters, which he was 
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dhpatching to his friends and creditors. The ido- 
ment he saw her, ayufldeH jc^'^axkledin his eyes, 
^<?V ^'*^^^^''' ^*^ * *"?- ^^'^^^ '4»:itatIoq'i. fof, 
4^«ir;«>i;\R ctosp.d, them again jJiprMpld lie h^Ip 
bi^:«^ing,\ipto spine Diu^w^e. expressions .of con- 
c^THEtfoir;hp^*nd.^s.1it\]eia^ wjijch sh^j op-ier 
part, did her utmost to lessen,, oy_endeavDyring,'to 
mitigate the loss, and to raise in htm hopes from th* 
' CbUrif; who might,' she, Said; be possibtyooljt'gimi 
fi^li'lTA'tfounti^/ She coltiforted him ]ik6wise;iwit9 
flifc eSp^tatibn of favour from his acquaiiitancfe? 
c^ed^llji' from'^those.wHom he had in a particular 
i(S!jjU)'^r'6Mge(J.and served. Lastly, sheWnjurreJ 
B[m,^bya|] me value and esteem -he prdfessedrfiio 
B^.^V/otio isiidatiger his health, on tphiih'Sqqe 
t(e?ftn'd^ her happiness, by tod great ah induli 
||diJ£ft'Of"'gr'^' assuring fiini that nd Btattfiofi*fe 
C9i^}j'' appear tinhappy to her tnth Inmi-aidit9»'^9 
ff^-SqrtTO^ or discoBtttitmade ft 80. ■ ' •i'l'yi-^ 
■^"m Wii 5 manner did this weak, pooi<^spii>it«d<:)irol 
frifefh Sihempit'to i'elreve fier hilsbartaV|Aitl», wUdH 
SfWodld' have rather become her to aggraviwg b» 
fltiTbHl/'jiiiiilting out his misery in the hv«li«t btP 
lours jmaginabje, but by upbraiding him'Wfehf^hat 
^Btw'alnd' confid^nCfi which" had^'occASiorned rt,^find 
{ijr[laHifetib> her bwn hard fate', in betog t^Wiwd 
fa^l^i fiis sufferings. ' ' ''■'■:.':>> 
.^^ih'itifi^ rettortied this.goodAes*'Ias ttTs^fith^ 
_l1"l]3i'^w?fe, Wjth the warmest gratitude, and'ttey 
jdlSJl'3 ah'Moi-ifi'a^cencof tcrfderrte^sl'tnoltt^'sna . 
TOm^fi|)iible tb berecoupted'to dill* gfeat reade**.'^ 
Wifsfialr6icrefore'i)mre'jiH stieh relatiAn9i'4s(lte# 
■|eBa''tmf/ hi ihaEe- b'uniaii 'nAiure lo» Vhd' ffl 



f;'W6fee;rirt:SsingeWVWirfta&obt!iW*a'aftyanswert 
ftiWtet^^f^'ft»w,i^rh«kl. 'Wtf sha» here'tofiy-a 
fe«J'fif?thMi' ^''tfey ifi&f serve fer'prAce^eftts^* 
UlfiftSH|!(M mVi^'aH=^5bdMa»i; wUiM htpptas m^ 

?£w 3ri d:iidw .ptMj'al u- ,':, i^ j,, ; - .j _._ -.:,ji-y 0>;.i 
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mmlj aiou{h !n gentui Kfe, to aMVnr tte wyws 



tttience of a Dun. . ^ .. ., _ 



LETTER I. '" . 

-!rV , ■ , ■ ...- I 

''',"tkt: HEARTFHEE, .' -* 

»1Y Lord commands tne to tell^ou, ht is Kttti 
iiiucfi surprized H yoilr as^ranc^ iti a^kint m ttMH 
bey, wfiich you kfiowhath bien ao Uute wbil;'4^ 
however, as he iiitends to deal no loiiger at yoW 
stiop, he hath -ordeted me to pay you as soon as I 
$haU have cash irt hand, whicn, constderhig many 
disburseVnents for bills lon^ doe. Sec. 6att*l possiMj^ . 
premise any time, &c. at present. And am 

Yew fawAtlc iwnwi^ >^.£ 
ROG£R MOIlECRAFr, . 



LEtTtll IL. ... ---^Y 

DEAR SIR, . ■.:..;';:. .-■:> ..ni 

The money, as jou truly \&j, hath been tlrrcfr 
years due, but u'poti my soul X am at pvtrsetit inca- 
pablcbf paying a rarthing; hut a^ It doubt not, very 
shortly, not only to content that small bill, but lifcc^ 
Wise to lay out very c6nsidtrtble futthtt sums a;t 
your house, hope you will riiek with tio incQffWtii- 
cnce by this-short delay in, dear Sir, ''""'' 



Vj.. 



{'ftaniM&Snivittt':-^ o^ laiu 
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LETTER in. ■ ' •'' ' 

U>. HEARTFKEEi 

i BEG vou nronkt not acquaint my biKt)and of the 
tri^lig debt between us ; for, as 1 know you to b« 
a very good-natured man, I will trust you wiUi a 
Ueretilie.nifBiaK tba money loat nace t(kSi$- 
ehirge itr which 1 had the ill luck t<>l«ae.Bt latojh 
«¥t)& SAayhe aGswed i will satisfy you the £rst, f^ 
" ViUXl wo. Sir, 

Your very humble SerraM, - '" 

I'-'-"", ,■ CATa RVWB*SL '.',' 

Please t« present my cflBpliments to ^^^J, 
Heartfree., 



tETTER IV. 

Mi. THOMAS HEARTFREE, Sir, 

X OURS lecetved; but as to sum mentioned tbfir^- 
in, doth not suit at present 

*i-ii'i n---:'' ■> ■ ■ Yp,i« hmoble ServMit, . , 

■E3!:ijr:r; .JETER POUNCE.' ; , 

tisv ,::'■■;:■■■;■.;■■■ 

X AM sipc.e.relx.j^n'/ it js not ^ ^r?seqt possIWf 

' for tne to pppfl^J^'ljpitfe'j'oiir request, especlaliir 

fftftr St) n)a»M^^5M?*9fi.JEeceived on my side, of 
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son/butarti-ftoiaf present' vw^'tf^U a^ylJ^slcb^ 
im obifed t(igb this evefti^g ta^Vtftijj)taliv"'-iI«i^ 
Sit."' '■ ' "'■ ■' ■■■ ■■* '^ .■■^■)'.T> f.:-io. . aiW rii 

r. '. ■• ■.,;-,■. ■ , ,' - . V ■"> 'Jiff 

,--/: , .,:, Yowr jnost obliged humble Servant,^.: , 
'■■r. I •.^. ■ " . . i . . . eJIAS.' EiSfe.-I 

■ :-P.&. liwjw ^»d Mrs. Hwrt&fie find the deiar 
AU6-|9lie»Are W«U. .: ,; ■,.,;,.,.',■ 

ni-^' .W. - , , ., - A ... . ;.v,;,!^ 

"!Thete were more letters to much *be earnrpnf- 
'-Jpose; but we proposed gmng rtir readet ft:taste 

tjrily. Of all tnese, the last wasmfinitely thcTwrft 
■^^tin'g; to' poor HeaVtfree, as it came ffomvnt^io 
"V^fttun, when in distress, he had himself tent.'a^Onl- 
-SldittBle sum, &(»d of whose preseotflourislriog'fiii-r 
"ipiirtiitanceshe was Well assured. " -r. nob 

'.7"^ ■■ ■■■ ___. .-■,■■ '^^^^^ 

J'V';' ■■;■■■ ■_ GHAP vm.- ' >:>.'';^o 

o'lMwiiDA Bitt hero tarries greatmesii Jo 4tiM^' 
C • dtrdte height. , - - 

^ J^lEi us retnovej therefore, as fast as wfe 'can, this 
; detestable picture of ingratitude, a'nd preseA^tlie 
f-much more agreeable portrait of that assurance to 

'■^hlch the French very properly annex the epithet 

,of Good. Hearlfree had scarce done reading his 
y.ietters, when our hero appeared before his r^es; 

.^lot with that aspect with vyhich a pitiful' jj^^rsoa 
;-,!^^Sjhis patroti, after having opposed' hini,-f(t ?" 
^j,el«tioP) br which X doctor wears, ,Wherf sneaking 
Et'Sf?^ .ftppij a^flo "" " "is 'iftfqti^^cj' of his bat i- 

.1^9^ flP^^h i he lort'nta'^ bdiibteiiance 

'7rfjfi^,betitys,i >flefWstt^iii^_8Mict 
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MR. |(WJ,fPJl^,flrii.D. HI} 

ri^f>kWJfc* pr)(^SB4iii(P .was disposed d£ ii^fof^^ 

in his looks on those occasions, did Wild testify op 

the first meeting of his friend. And as the sVid 

prime^iiiiDister chides you for negfJeet of yoar inte- 

re^flniiot having asked in time, so did our hero 

attack .Hcartfree for his giving credit to the Count; 

'SlCT, without STJfferfne him to make a»)ransw^>']in>f 

ceeded in a torrent ofwords to overwhckfi hiftiwtt 

abuse ; which, however friendly its intention might 

-tlC7Wf)S'Scar(!etabe outdone by an en^my. JBy^t^se 

fdieans ^j^rtfree. who might perhaps ,other.w4^ 

jhxwxmtAd, some little concern for that recomeieg- 

odafttoa iwhich Wild had given him to the Count;, .w4> 

-totfiUyi prevented irom any such, ^deavouri^ ^v^* 

-lili^sn invading prince, when attackediaihjj^c^^ 

dominions, forced to recal his wUolf stt'eq^th^tf^/gq- 

fend himself at home. This indeed he did so weA, 

by insisting on the figure and outward appearance 

of the Count and bis equip^e^ that Wild at length 

grew a httle more gentle, and with a sigh said, "1 

-w«'<fi(ulf«sS' I have the least reasotiof all mB)^iiyid>to 

" censure another for an impnidence of this nature, 

^j*{|^J ammyself themost easv.tobe impose^ Upffr, 

,ii*,^od indeed have been so by this Count, Araoj if 

(if .)ie he. insolvent, hath cheated me of five huftdrid 

j^'j^^iiads. , But, for ray own part," said he, '* f^ll 

gi'fjo^t.yet despair, nor would I have'y6u. M^tiy 

.;,',;,m^ .hayci fpund.it convenient to retire, OT'im- 

^^'g.K»iid/or.a whi^e,. and afterwards have, paid Weir 

jj^'j^^tPjor ?|,least h'andpmely cdrapoundpd ttt^. 

jj^;*^^!)!^ l.api^perj^iii, of,, should a comjxJsitJOTi^e 

■ " p,Jw«> whicli; is' the vyorst J thinttl 
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j,'Sj|>pk,jro)^eff ()!^(i^ed in, nbnour to n 



*.'- fepWot cdBtiopoot tp-tr«st.tiiinmt*BtAmt'«b(4r 
f.» ;ui)nl-'»4-»Th«' devil must bare^bccn^iD' fA 
** certainly t" 

f, .Tbis.,u'3s B degree of inpudeooo beyoAd poor 
Jtfcs. Heartfree'a imagination. Though SM:tiad'iwi 
fore vented the most violent execFations on Witd) 
nhe-u^asnow tborougMy satis6cd of his inoooenc^ 
tsaA._ begged htm not to insist any lodger on vthst he 
tHirceivcilsA deeply afiected heFhusfaan^/^Hcsoad^ 
u^de could not be carried on without.credit, cdMl 
surely ke was sufficiently justified in giving atiTtb 
ia(M. a persoo as the Count appeared to be.' Set 
sjdcn, she said, refiectione on what was paat audJltt 
l^trietable would be of little service; that thcdr'pr^ 
«Mit business was to consider how to prevent ibc 
«viL cionsequetices which threatenedj asd first ta-anf 
-deavour to pcoc^re her husband his hberty. ■ Wii^ 
4ot^ he not procure hail ? said Wild. Alas! sirySvA 
xka^ wv have applied to many of our acqoBintaQdt 
id Tvki", wc bate met with excuses^even whettMS* 
coujd lea^ expect tbem. ** Not bail!" answerod 
y/'M, in a passioi^ " he shall bare bail, if theao'is 
** anM^ ia the world. It is now very late, but tiusi 
^ me to procure bimbail to-morrow momiog.'^-'" 
. .Mrs. Heaitfree received these proivsiions icittt 
tears, and told Wild he was a friend iodsed. jSiit 
than proposed to stay that evening with hes .I^m^ 
b^nd.; but he would not {Beroiit her, on accouitt of 
.^ifi little family, whom he would sot agipee ta>tj!ast 
to the care of servants In this tioB* of confusiBR. ' ■ . 
. ; , . A. hackney coach was {hea seal fori but without 
-sWcessj ^oT these^ like hackxiey friends, alwayd of*- 
•fer themselves. ia. the sunshine, but we newer to.J» 
found when you wao^t. them.: . And ta^aranh^ir, 
.^p. Snap li^edJna part of the town MFtuch cha» 
-iaeq. veiyi little frequent. Thogood wtMnaniMfi 
thtvdfore obliged to wall^ hfttw/.whttb^r tbc^^Hadt 
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ViM ;affi5fea^>tti^duwi*het iH!''a'})^"ct*jr. -"This 

risd^vdifWbsvtng'tfiken a tended leaf e of each dther^ 
lb* farmei i*a& locked in, and the latter tocfced biit 
liy the handspf Mr, Snap himself. ' "'■ ^ ■ " 

ic- As tlw» vistCof Mr. WiWs to Meartfreeftijwisieig, 
«»iB(rfAose pauagct in historj!,whjch wrilersi Driw?- 
fiansir-tike, iatrcxluce only because they dare; indeed 
as'it a>y seem somewhat contradictory to the greaC- 
steacofitNn hen^ aVid may tend to blemish bb ch^ 
Jaeter.Trithfnuiiputation of that kind of friendships 
ferfaicfafiavoprs toomuch of weaknessand imprudence; 
jSmaytN' necessary to at^count for this vi^t, especially 
twtuF iBbre sagacious readers, whose satisfaction w£ 
«h^ slwBjrs consult in the most especial mannec 
^facyare to koow then, that at the first iniervieil' 
9vGtb:MiSi Heertfree> Mr. Wild had conceived that 
fnasion, or AfiiEctioa, or friendships ordesirefbr that 
-toMsomB creatiire, which the gentlemen ofthts our 
k^a^etocallLoVB; and which is indeed no othet 
HaoA: llaaX kmd of affection which, after the exercise 
tA tbcidominical day is over, a lusty divine is apt to 
teramve.for the we^l-drest surloin or handsome bat- 
toek^ wl^h the weU edified squire, in gratitude sets 
fadiarriiim, and which, so vklent is his love, be de- 
vout-^ .da toaaginstion the mooient he sees it. Noi 
iBwAiideqt W3& the hungry passion of our bcro, who 
firttto the msBMnC be had cast his eyes on rhat cbaroa- 
iag'dssb, had cwtabAut in his mind by what nke- 
')faadiie^nugto rooie at it. This, as he perceived^ 
nugfat .moscAaiily be e&cted after the ruin of Heart- 
&ee,i«ifaicfa;f(M'otbercoBsiderations,he had intended. 
Sor ihC' posipondd ail eade&vours for this purpose, till 
ho h^ firat<effiscted whet, by order of time, was 
.ic^ularly -to. precede this latter design; with such 
.Ffigtriacity did thk our hero Conduct .all hi6 schieuiesy 
.WHCl'Jio: truly superioF waa he to alt the efforts' of 
paasitm, tnhJcbaQ-o^tea discoficert and disamH)in|t 
.rtwJj^)ieatvi«raflf othensr ■ - - ,, — ■ ' ' 
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'nnc" At T-.i--:.! i]: '■':■■,! •■-..■ -■fiB.n ?.b sninjfitnOD/no 
~1nt-ii,.;,- . 1.1 ■■.;■■/• '. ■•■■ I ■,<;.•■ -,tnt V til wnuovsriJ 

r.rt, .-,,.,■■.., . ..CHAFaX.....,...,..:, ,„)',„i 

.|<f:;ir.if 'GuiATjiitEfis. mxfViiti. .. 4 low «:ffff ^^S^ff^ 

Mrs. HeaTif»te and ker . ehUdtetit as4 -fi.i^ief^,.^ 

criarr hra Uforihy 4iu kigkeit admif^uSt .and. j^'M 

tWhKN first Wild condoctedhifr flame (or fatlior 
-It^di^, tocontinn* our wetaphor) ifnotn'tb^'prop 

)frt^or>'1)e had projected adedgn of conveying bet 
iffcffie- of those eating-houses in CaveattGardblt. 
>ilrtiCT-e female Sesh Is deliciously drebt, aird sri^o4 
%ip 'to- riie greedy- appetites of young gflntleuMW.; 
htfi f<*aHng lest she should not come readily entmglt 
4htd'^is' wishes, atid that/by toocaeer -and.hiHtj^ft 
Tpttraiiti he shoold frustrate his hKure «jf|)«sQ»ll- 
tions, and luckily at the same time a noble .^)nt 
-iyggfetttng itself to him, by which he nagbtat^iost 
^l*f itabJy secure his pleasure, together with ih|s 
^ofit, "he contented himself with waiting ooi'MfS- 
"Mearifree homci and, ^tcr many protesiaJiofta,*f 
ffriendsihip tim) service to her houiand, ^ioois, h|s 
Ifi^ai-e; and promised lovint her early indaetrnvuMl^t 
■Aftd^Oconduet her back to Mr. Snap's./ . i ,!i to 
• Wild toow retired to a nigblHceBar, Orh^sc htt i&wd 
several of his acquaintance, witb'-whaiA;ha sjffint 
-tth* rmiiinhig part trfthe night in revelteagjinWdid 
-the least' compassion for Heartfree's ihisfortanesdU- 
■'ftfrb ibe plfaeureof his' cups, -felrqlji'gfpati^s 
llli* eo'itlv ibfft it was absototelr bomposedj aafrebthat 
-W*' apprehension of Miss Tishy'smaiting sjomfciiisoo- 
Wpy.^as ibe was tbeo'irt'fflO"go€idi*eimpBri to#irds 
^)nin}v«littlezufHed anti'diAquittetil^epetieckaBft- 
^irfbe'TOiitdodiermse Have enJDjted. -f AsrheAad, 
34Hrr0foKV*^e oppvrtotiitylol snii^beittliat bsdrad^, 
Xtie^tfret^e bc^ a J^fterfollof leti tho^andpnMestatians 
(ififj'tidttduiable love, and'Cv^ioh iiia^iiioi«ide^Biriitd 
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DoV containing as many promises, in order to bring 
the young lady into good humour, without acquaint- 
ing her in the least *(th" twiafepicion, or giving her, 
any caution; for it was his constant masim, never 
to'^Ufit h\to any'oiie's head-t^doyoaaiflisoAieM^' 
3U:^i^irig him 4'har it is in fes poweri.- - ''\ 1 
?.'-We^ mu9tiio# retnrti to Mrs. Heartfree.iwho- 
past a sleepless night in as great agonief.'snd'hosror, 
for the absence other husband, as a fine well-bred 
ttdmait wouldjfwJ at.4^ leturn of her's ftowt^l*^^ 
■A^geor-jxnirtieyi ..In the mort^l^gtbecbtJEk^g ^ 
tag ^raught'tp tier, the eklesta^k^, wi^e 4em->fi0fif 
Wiiti'Atwbntih ^e could not refrainiferft b^fi^iag 
%an}i)eto£ Thechild perceiving, it, said,ri>0qV,ff% 
Mama4 lutnjiaePapa would not st«y akM^o^'^ 
tii^^Ae^ it^ At these w<H'ds she caught thftlch^ 
IcKtwr arms, and throwing herself -into th&pb^i^ifi 
<A'agany ofpassion, cried out, JVo, my chiidirtftf' 
'ittail nil the matice of hell ketp KS Itrng munder,,. .^-o.; 
li^^ltejB are <;irciunstances which- we s^iUd;:qoJ, 
H^t the amusement of six or seven readers anly)^h«v^ 
il^rted,, Jrad they not served to shew, that (hfir^js^. 
'tfr*(kiies6eB in vuJgar life, to which great m^B4»^flIt 
4ti eillkely stcangers, that they have not ewftr^ft 
i^a'afitbem;. and secondly,' by exposing th^fo^ 
of this low creaidreTto set offamielevate tbat^gro^ 
ItfS&Sj o£ which. we endeavour to. draw .a. -tToelpot- 
't«t!r iii thw twtory. , :;;/■,« 

ii.ib Wild cBfering the room, fo^iad ^he mother: wJi^ 
'-ohe^bijd-ui heriarms. and the.other:at>herjk9ef> 
■Aftts payingihsr his.QonipfLaieotSi be deairediilnr 
to^ismiss theipfaildren-aftd strvftnt,. fof thatjbQ h$^ 
'Sootethmg ^Fitbe gpeabasti moftrent to impart jtQ:W. 
oiiShe'imn)edittdyiiipia^li«d:Wiibh-his request,v^^» 
iha: doorbf tn^ shutt asked him iwifh^gi^ateagerfli^ 
,tif JtO'ihad succeeded iojbis'intoition&iaf prtttwiing 
,:|faaibatl. fiie at^nrsfediibe had.nf>l{en<k^owf^ffit 
.'.at"y;fll<^- ^la^tchsHic ,had'eiUi4rQdaoio J9i$3b$pu^i3^; 
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^Ad'^f IasV^HV to' Ttifflbve with' tVe tiMW^rittlf^ 
T«««h'Stie H&d "to Holland, b«4vM^A^ sttt^i-^'i}! 
BaiiItrupt(?J SsStied to' prevent Ittt; -'fhdt lie t&0ftM 
H[ms«If a4tend Het thither; and place hef in saf^' 
and then return todeiiVer tterhusHndi whottfo'dM 
bS fhuS-^afiily abfe to satisfc Hii cre^OTS. He'^d- 
4ed;ttiafKe was that instant ceme frtga Sni/f^ 
iVliere lie had com^nninicated the sehetB'e fo H4B>Vi| 
6%^, Whd had greatly apprcrred of it, Md 4e^^«4 
!»*r to put Ft in executkwi without d^ay, co^AjAi 
inU'thirt i moment w»s not to be lost. ■ ■' - ■■'- -^^ 
■'; Th*: mention of her husband's appitofeatibftiefrftS 
4)iUbt in this poor woman's breast ; s^ only 'deii!**! 
*momeftf's time to pay him a visit, \n order tbtiflc*? 
Iterfeave. But WHd peremptorily refused ; fcestflj 
^ 'fevwy moment's delay she risqued the Yflfti-bf 
her family ; that she would be absent only afew^fe^ 
from him, for that the moment he had lodged her 
safe in Holland, he would return, procure her husband 
k'is liberty, and bring'him to her. I have been the* 
Unfortunate, the innocent cause ofaJl my dear Tom's 
c&htmify, Madam, said he; and I will perish wjtji 
fcifciorsee him «ut cif k. Mrs. Heartfree o"^-' 
ftMBed with aerknowIedgmentsofhifigoodneesV^Qf 
fwil feieg^edforihe shortest interview witiv'heyhcwl 
bind. WiM declared, that a minute's delay oiJgM 
be fecal; and, added, though with the voice eF«»l 
Kwradheslhain of anger^ that if she had not Tfisish^ 
tuncfiough to execute the commands ^bro^g^ 
tterftoralier husband, hw ruinwoukiKeathei'dt**^ 
atad^ for his own part^ he must give ap any ftrtfeif 
■wddlm^ isr Ws aftib*. ■ . ■ ,' ?iW 

I 'i6fae'j(fien proposedto tkIeeher«hitdi^'w^h$Mr/ 
Wt Wild! wouid net perbiitit, sayihg,^^ «oii** 
in]y'l<ebM!d ThcirAigihtj anFd thaP "^ WdHid <btf {^ 
|>«re«tfor4t^-bi»b»ndto'brittgthCfli:- H« fttli^B^ 
Hm^vitiif prov^^ed on this poor womaa, wtw^m^ 
^MMi^l}'i{wli»dU{r-'tbeanostW4l(ntdd-ieffte»cg)M( 
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iM^lji) 'vvihi«]^'Coqv«;ed tbem to in tlUi, wlMra|he|l 
1Vfi!eiiH1ii«l}4(i with a chariot and six, u^ wh'uA 
thft^ttftfiofwaFd foe Harwich. • ;: , ,' t.ii^ 

^biWild rode with an exuhiag hsart ; wourcrifs W 
pcnifr ^^ucbt hiiQKslf, of the possessioa of th»^)oye)^ 
SFQixi^, tog«th<r with a rich cargo. la short, he.flar 
1^^ in t)i« tniml all tbe faa^putess whic^ wbniftiefl 
lMt-W3d>rsy«ciousavarice could promise hitnr.i -Aa 
to the pbor cne^turd, who w»b to Mtisfy thcw-pwiT 
9f0m»-ner whole soul was employed in reflecting fin 
^£cendition)ofher.hus^DdBndchildreii. Astnglft 
ucprd-fcavce e»oaped her lips, though many a tUR 
^qijvd fpom her brij^iant eyes, whkli* if I xa^y: vfll 
%-£(bKie expression, served only as deijcfoiu «iu«4 
^.hcvtaten the appetite of Wiid. . .-. - -i 

^^^■-'. CHAP. X. ■\';'.:'! 

'Sea-adventures very new and iurprUhi^. ' ; ' -^ 
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'hen they arrived st Harwich, they fouQ^4 
rtHbd, wUch haid pat In iAkxo, 'yist nady to <l«f>Btt 
Sk Rotterdam. So they went immediately ida 
)ift(ni, aad sailed with a fab- wiod^ ina they, had 
hmdTji proceeded out of sight of latid, «^en a^stul^ 
dwB'-and ^okint storm arofc, and dardrr tWeim''-t<i 
lAiti iSoudi-Webt; insomuch thattha captvio- apfmM 
i^nid^4t hi^wssibls'to' avoid the Ooa<iw\n Smds^ 
4a4r^e a«d «jl<hi» crew g^ve themselves for ilbA 
JMfS. Hcartftee, who had no -other af^ehetttflMH 
6w«i''deatlK'biA tho»e of 'iranng her dear hufibond 
«uij(^ildi«n, feJl^mbor bnoesto lucseechithe AiH 
I«%^ly1s iiftvotir, whn Wild, mith i« caakm^iaS 

^^t&d«Mi^d.p«sb&p9,as any retarded' of t)«eii«rtaiiBtk 
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ftss^ry to a ^eia^ to besimeri'of tpVlj^'jmgJf^ 
^feai: qr pity; U(fr saw ihe tyrant <J«t1i jie!i4)t^ 
ipsjvie frppi H"o his intended prey^ woich Wi; ^fl| 
yet <3evfure4 only in imaginatJbn, Me th^pfpj* 
Stiwr? Se would prevent him, and 'ifximediatdy_^7 
^Ited the poor wretch, who was in the utmost ggqr. 
^lek of despair, 6rst with soUcUation,aiui^t«£^^a^^ 
ipith force., , . ■ i ^.ij 

^ Afrs. Hearlfree, the roomeat she uBdetst(lod,fi>^ 
leaning, which, in her present' temper of tnipc(f 
^a^^ in tneqpinion she held of him,sJie didjnotltpK 
ZQec|i3te1y,'rejected him with all the repulses. jkI^i^ 
Jndignation and horror could animate.^, but wbep,|^_ 
ittempted violence, she filled the cabbln.tifjtli,!^^ 
slirieks, which were so vehement, that they ri^obi^ 
tfie ears of the captain, the storm at this limeluckl^ 
|t)ating. . This man, who was a brute, ratheru^ 
Eif education, aod the element he. inbabi^^^^^)^ 
udm. nature, ran -hastily down to her assistaA<;e« ^p4 
^ndin^ her striiggUiie; on tbe ground yvithjous Hef)^ 
lip ^es^Iy rescued, b« from her intepdq<J W^J^ifiTfi 
■fvho was soon obliged to quit the woman, ij),^gw 
fo'eng'age with her lusty champion,;^who,,sp^ed 
Dffitlier patnstior b}awsia the:3ssistaD(;e,.Q£{b^f-^r 

J Wheti the sport battle; was oveti m wNfr'liPBS 
^^o..h^d he DQt been overpowered wtthjjifiniQgT^ 
wiiQ caini doytn^ oa their captain '&side, yoiil^ Sfili/K 
6f«h,yictoiious) the captain rapiwd^outa^fee^j)! 
oai(J^ ejjd -'aslteij Wild, i/h had m more, f^iju^kt^ 

ftc;^i;hej:-greatly.,ajjd -sullenly answered.: " Ity W^g 
^~y$tf.^fMi but d ' 1 1 J i Tii(nif.iie hf^iaoi/9B9^^ 
Y. ^'wj^ the womeot,, they, cajm^^oDpi^^^ 
Mg|aiB wUh great ,6CQrfl repf i'^ A^ Ci.' . i I j^g fa jPMB 
ther^toTf^Wg. Wjid:put of t^e ?abWsjj;i?fe^iM% 
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fili^Stft mm sallorsspled asaif^t V dUmei, Met? 
fl^t^a(h^Vpiseiyap()fehendedmfgVittie-H^i?i^t^ 
(?5?'wWerE4hett engaged In' a Ivar' U^ll'l^SidgJ 

(ffta^d^d; hatthis caution was in vain; fer tli^^lfttW 
(t'?AS which then blew, was dirt'ctly adverse ^^ iS]Siii? 
the ship bore down upon them, and soort jajijitSjea 
fe'tS'what the captain hnd feared, a Ftertchpnta- 
W^t-."' He was in rto condition of resistatrcfej/^ritf 
MiiiiiBrately struck on her firing the first ffiui.'ThS 
ftbiidh'of the Frenchman, with several of his tiafiSSJ 
Smij'ori board, the English vessel ; which ^they rt- 
flMofeverj' thing valuable, and, amongst ttiefy|"^dif 
telSj-'Mrsf. Hcartfree's whoTe cargo ; and then t^? 
m^iHe cfew, together with the two bassengeryj^ 
mt^'H his own ship, he determined, as thtr-^Sfiei 
#femd'^'be onW a burthen to him, to sink l^'eT.'shi 
«ift»' Vtry, old and leaky, and not worth go'ibg' Bactc 
liWn' Jo' Dunkirk. He preserved; th'erefbrej'^Oj 
fflWg'bbUhe bdat, as hisowii wasnotie<)ftHebfejit^ 
iaawtV) -pouting a broadstde into her, he'seiit'fcet 
ftPpa^b^tom; ■ ■■^-.- '^ 

^'^Ifi'^Ffendi captain, who was aver/ yo^ria^fei" 
low, and,a man of gallantry, was presently eriampjif- 
M^ttf rid'sffnajl tJegree with' his beaijtiftjl tapcive; and 
aJSglflJt^g Wild from soiTte words he driipt, '16'%^ 
WSfflitibSn*i,'riotwithstandingtheillaflfectiofibw3ri'i 
KJftt^Mch 'appeiwd in her looks, he asked hefo If 
.«¥idHaerstdbd Ffench ? She answered mthe^ffit- 
4imn.-{dT indeed she did perfectly Well. ' B^'lt>ieh 
iHftiflier, hoiV- Jang she arid thatgenUenian (t^ii^ 
fa^JifcJ*^lM)''h^d-been mardedp-^e ansii(?efed^t^ 
i^tep sigh; and niany tears, thai she"was 'm^fed 
featedjbainot 'ib t^MVillairr, wfta waithfe soIii'ciiiSrf 
. aPm h^ niisfcrft^he^. ' That apfkr^Iatioiw^isiMi ftJirf 
rftWij'Mrf'flie'is^iir; and- he importbnfea l^^t'lij^g " 
.; ressing, but gentle a manbet, to-keqiiitint Bim'wim 
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the injuries sTie (?6hip!affied ofi'lfiaf^itt^**!*!^, 
preVaned on id recount to Mm the'"Wiel* btfldvy^ 
fier afflictions. ■ Tliissornovedltfecaptai»,w4ioh&i' 
loo Kftle notions of greamess, ami So incrtiWd Mitt 
aMirrat ouf fiero, that he resolted to punish M* -, tmd^ 
^thont regard to the laws of war,- he immediatfely 
ordertd out his shattered boat, and, making WBd* 
present*f half-B-dozeri biscuits to proioog hiA fnr*r]r, 
he pat him thertih, and then, cooimitting hSfln tn &ta 
mercy of the sea, proceeded on hjs^:ruize.- 



TiepwU'andwoBtier/u/ bghavieur of mr itr» m tit 

boat. 
It is probable, that a desire of ingrattatrngMtiodF 
with his charming captive, or rather conquWrty 
had noJittlcshare in promoting this extradrdiftMy Ml 
of illegal justice; for the Frenchman had cotiiieiWt 
tile same sort of passion, or hunger, whichWildMhl^ 
jself had fdt, and was almost as much resolwi,*^ 
^ome means or other, to satisff if. We wlRi>IHl| 
fiim,'however at present, in the pursuit of1ii9'*fclMi( 
4rid attend oar hero in his boat ; since it is in tiflMn- 
itantres of distress that true greetness-apprtri^MWK 
^wonderful. For that a prince in ^fie tAlddt'efiklS 
■courtiers, ali ready to compliment him w4Ch%fe4is^ 
voritc tharacfer, -or title, aftd indeed with' ***r\" 
thing ebe; or that a cbnqneror at tbt *iead of'afi 
-litmdred thousand men^'all prepared^ W «xftciil6e<1flfr 
w31, how ambifioiis, waiiton, o^cruel soeWt'.rfKrttf^ 
jn the gidditiess of Ihftrr pridft, eterate thvhffcMK 
itiariy tiegnses abbvie thoWTheir 40613, ^eflll a* 
adiflicultto be imagined, w 'irpdoedKocoiHiUfli-Kifl 
.■Btrtthaj atnBnmdhBim,inpri«*i*tnwf,J»*tte'<W«*t 
■flaijgHm; shoHld, *ith persiv*mig'Y»rMiB «ti44ll»fr- 
'•nate dignilT, discover tfeat vastisupefWrtSty in WWiW Ii 
vstufrtiveirShc^test ii^numkind,«tiK)m« HVUplfi^ 
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^MR}«u«^ h^ippkt dmn hinnHf } nay. ^at he should 
WBOffVcr heoPMiand providence (whose peculiar care, ■ 
it G^enls, he ts) att^ -very time at work for faim^ 
tbisiis vaong the >arcana of greatness, to be perfect* 
I^wnderstood only by an, adept in-thatsciejice.- - ' 
What could be imagined more miserable than the 
qtuatien of our hero at this-season, floating in » littl^ ' 
boat on the open seas^ without oar, without «ail,afid' 
^-^e mercy of the first wave to overwhelm hioi f ' 
nay this was indeed the fair sideofhis fortune, as i(;' 
was a much more eligible fate than that alternative* 
which threatened him ^ithStmost unavoidable cer- 
tainty, viz. starving with hunger, the sure conse- 
quence of a continuance of the calm. 
* Oftrhero, fthdin'g-hitiiself in this 6otldit4on, bd« 
gan to ejaculate a round of blasphemies, which the' 
l^jWiyri 'without heme over-pious, might be offeodeA' 
^iteeing repeated. He then accused the whole femal^' 
qm, wad the passion of love (ashe called it), parttcu-- 
^1f ^at whtch be bore< to Mrs. Heartfi-ee, ait the 
H BpB^yqccasion ofhis present sufferings. Atlength, 
Apdibg-hunself descending too much into thelan- 
fMjpge of meanness and complaint, he stopped short, 
«^isl S4PTI after broke forth as follows : " D— — n it^ 
*iA«$B caa die but once, what signifies itl Every 
^iiMQ mist die, and when it is over, tt is over. 1 
*^ HWrcT wu a&aid of any thing yet, npr I won't be- 
**s©nmow ; no, d— —n me, won't I, What signi- 
¥.£•« i/tiai I shah die whether I am afraid or no: 
fl Who's afraid thqa, d— — n me.?" At .which 
yfw^ he iooked extremely fierce, but rccollectinr 
Ai^.P»oa«Jwas present tosef him, be relaxed a littS 
ihiMwuii iiflii I iiiiiiliiiiiiiii I , mill iiiiii iii|j, a while, 

MveaAidthe wojd, d . io i -" Suppose I should b« 

>^i-tmd«tlatti" aan be, " when 1 never thought 
flf'ttil^cUfNble a&tbe matter i I have often laughed and 
^inik^*jest.j^koutIt,.ai]iyet,itmay be so, for an/ 
fffithiitg ybich r know to At; contrary. If therft 
«|4imM bfe^WB^ttnir pdP^i^ it wiU go tavdwitfa m» 
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" done to Heartfree. The devil •mai»*T>avi:' trie (fei- 
« ihat'SB^bbtedly. Thcdevilf Pstifcw ! l4m no^ 
**^ft^'&foott<i<) be fi^ghten'd at him neUhef^Nb.^icr; 
•"WlWn & ftMii^dead, there's an ^4 of him. I wiafi 'J 
•<J4M«(?fcrttfih1y -satisfied of it^houffh; for there mti 
»rts(Kfie men w learning, as I liave tieard/of a diffe* 
■''ftht cfpmjofl. It is but a bad chance, iBethmks, I. 
•■•fcarid. If fhere be no other world. Why I shall be m. 
*^-Ro v^mfC'Condition than a blbclt ora stone *. But if- 

<;it!ier« 'sbouM.- I> n Wt, I will thiiiM itt^ 

^>]oni|ieT! about it.->— Leta pack <^ 'cowardly -raiM^i^ 
«^WtRdf>f~<leath, [ dare look him in the fece::fliH 
" shall I stay and be starved! — No, I wffl e^*:\^. 
*5%he6>s€Cl}t0thc-French son 0fawhoi«.bestoW4re^r| 
u tftet «Ad t^en le&p iMo th<e sea For drinlci siDde'fli^ 
*^tii]e<Msek]r>abIe dog bath not allowed m« a,«{t^I£ 
" dram." Having thus said, he proceeded \miht6i'> 
ately M-put his 'purpose m execution, and' as his re- 
ft^ation-neVer faHedbitDj he had no 9ooner diapflttli^ 
^-th« SMatl qiHUflity of provision^ nhich Ms^cni^H^ 
hid' wi^-ttO vtfst liber^ity presented- htm^ lltfiil^M 
crM ^itm^a^hea^Chbt into thesea. - ^- ,'--''^T->ri 

»,: . „.: . , ( ; ; . . ■: ■■: jinhia 

■^.' ....■ ■■■ - . . . • .■■llGff* 

:■ .,;;.;■:.. .CHAP.-XU. ■ ■: . ■ t..- v;nm 

" ■ Tie ifr'ojin aiiJ yit nafurai escape of ow^ ^^*..'f' " 

. tJR hero fta^i'hg with wonderfiil ti:iH\iiM 
Ibrttwft 'himself hrto the sea, 3s wc tncnlroffir'^ 
at rti*iind ofihe last chapter, was-miraculdusljf'vii^i 
Hit*<i,niimrtireafter'r^!aced inhis boat; ahtf'ttfjjif 
Trithout the a«sisianpe of adblphin dt-sdiAbtsif^^ 
«ny'ot%effish DraMmaI,'who areahrtiysa^tciidM''ai 
iBhid wheto a jSbfct w Wstoran pleases xH catV^t 
ftem^tifrtttfry a berb thfoaj^he sea; aS 'znft^^fi' 
^iiinHi,tatbffehtfdseaoar*eEfSt.-Janrie&^ tooiti^ 
*'te4u'(rver si strcftti and priaerfle liis vfhhe-ftca^-* 
OIKB; -^nHTtHiAh-isi^we'doiKrt djtee to ImTid'k^ 
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^, JWaijiW <*f «?» <?h is* DoflQt^briiig. .in « «ffe»» 

i^4f.^^ ^c (Wch ^eper read in nal«rRli,'tb)|»^«a* 

fcji^Btlw- thiftextr»OKlinar)| ev^nt firiMn't^fofmeB 
{)f ^liq^,it.andiio.doUxg tbis i^ will bentficsR^rji^^ 
^i^f^se some {profound .lecccts-tpiour ^t«wia¥„^w[^ 
tm"Wb^iW^*J-j'^^ hiskooa-ing^and vi^'k.^^j' 

l^noBWi^^Ma^k^ wbicb have f«Fa»erJy .ffi^lHt 
wi^Jsoqr.tefiisphere. , , i i| ,'• '• 

"' .fig,iA,W^A »bep, that the great Alma- Ma^m 
it^|3.,ifi-!9if4ll QtbcF females tb« mosl Vpbgti^o« 
' t£gacio4}9 <^.ber purpose. So;tFueJ& tbafeiji^ 
SfBSirtNwi ,..:■■-. : ■• ■■'■>■' ^'.'■E.h'* 

^;tf^i(f^i>A t>eok which Jogst fiii&g«iHtei»B%SMfB feCWA 
^rsait . ^h^eyer najurt*. therefore, pur^s«st,M 
herself, she never suffers aajr rc9W0^ desigi^l^jas^ 
cident, to frustrate. NoW; though it may seem to a 
shaUowobserver,tbat someperaoiK were designed by 
nature for no use or parpose whatever; yet certain 
it is, tljaj cp ^an is bom ioto the world withotit his 
particular allotment; viz. some to be kings, soma 
sf^ff^|p^;;t|, wme ambassadors,, somt btsbopsu spin^ 
ftcypjpjfaj?, aniJ ,so pn. Of these there be turo ^iqds% 
[b9Pe^tQ,5Si|)QP) n^urp ]s so generous to giveisfiq^tj^nr 
^P^ra.ent,q|J4lifyifg.thea^ for. thp part& she iateij^ 
toEfH..^£?EW^;ds *o act on-.thi^st^gev-, and t^s« 
iji(|u>in she tis^,^ 'm&taoees of her liolifpited ^weif,. 
a^ifo^ whose .iwsfe;;ment to sucbimiiiMilJstatj^^ 

j^tJj^,tJiat i{aAu|edeiigaedthei» w^/Xhp»]|aits|i 
|{}|a^r^o^iJ<MQphers We,.tchi^hew them^ b^^ 
W^l^ WiA^9 d(stii^i4^dbji4hA bigqauiaAflf 

^ ba 
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,of.the:gerKialignorance:of natikniii -<od fch^hcad 
-MilniBJtOrJM.ifais}^ T}rat 88 natuito bfaiues^tOMcxaiate 

■vtaa^ofjtfacsesccondcamcH.Ge&in so'totalfyifinvign 
A^iufijesign^thc. atitof man* which, Itkehis eye; 
£ees best directly forward, and veiyikrie and.iiti^ 
perfectly^ i^hat is oblique, is not able to discern the 
«nd by the means. Thus, how a handsome wife or 
slaughter should contribute' tO'eltecute her original 
iJieaigi^atiQn.of a general; or how ftatteiy, or half ft 
iloz&D bouses in a borough-town, should denote a 
Judge, or a bishop, he is not capable of comju:^ 
lieifding' : And, indeed, we oUraelrosi ^fte'ias VJ 
too, ws fiaroed to reason abtffeciu, aod.if we faadiboot 
^skia)<nhQit nature had intended' such nan ibr* ib» 
4Hev«hc JMSself had by the event dembnstrated )hc* 
|)iiJCitf}S9vit is'poasible we might sonKtiineshave^btal 
putaladsti^daclarB; for it roust be coafe8sed<p(tbal 
pf#Bti«ght..aad'to:a:initidunia9ptred»'a>nitfDiif iflKA 
Mtttni6apaoit)t-nB4'niiuch acquired ktKnWedgsjmay 
Kem by nature designed for power and jiatweeiii^ 
fljcr iran ode. remarkaUe only for the want ^f tltise, 
iinA iffdtted; all. other qutdificatioas ; vrbeneb^'dditjt 
^spfaEttnpe aoQvincei us. of the contral^, aod^dEiilffif 
ftliM it vnere'into theopinion I have hereldiicJdsedt 
Jfilmwi stStiM having ociginally intended oaiirgisail 
BtBRfforjthst fioal exaltation, which, asitisithd-irit^ 
BinS|>erABd<becointDg.end of all great meH^it-J^ifeio 
W^n^ jboJbftwisbed ihey might all ^rrtfeatjl wtri^S 
1;q&ia^->0i6am be :divorted from her purpose.' ^Sra 
1itia|wwr^;no^0oper. spied him. in the watery ^dn]Eftii) 
SDHlgi'VKhitfieTisd inibia^aer toi attenapt'the-ir^c^iKiTt 
q€biti1nsh»)Wbkh«aIlrii0:iolflaQdi^elyabeyed4aEiA 
l^hu|A^>od«wif»iaiigr4,9ni^ lt'bciiig,a,perfeot cb|^ 

s^lluU weithink thw^p^Esage in 4ut> bntniyi at Sosl) 
80 jve&blir-«qr9iU8ii^ is^^v«r.y.naturftlly :M»ouatediB^i; 
<Mb^Mid^W:te*6<ied iwm the>Pn»d%ibu^twhicbjt 
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Isxait^dd norinnniihj^eonunen^^a^lai^.ujpeabf^ 

iBjjaat'iBed.fioxa\hat impotaiibauof.twHiiidfi'rvBtA^ 
^Wv^uilnab most have been ivtailtaJ^e-j^itaChcfl^ 

-o^diisfidiatBsteT. . ■..:,.. ■■■-■, i . ■.■-' .1 j^-)J?.59a 

W%f'^iiefut!oH o/iSe boat ^dvetdten; kndt^ek&WfB 

EM-i... -■ . .:■, -saohdhak. ■ ^■■' ■ -"''I'V^ 

Our.. . :.. --■......: .... o .:-8'"'^t 

Ufi liBTQ passed the remainder. of ^he Qf«tliRg( 
Ifaeiiiiglii, mnd tlse. noxt day, in a. cDndktoa.tita 
iBdch to be'tnvied by any passion of ^hehuman &wid| 
wrietob^iainbition^ which, prrovidedit can otitytefi^ 
trartaio'^selfwiththe most. distant mosic 'of-iapM^ 
iBdmphtvcauidisdain allihe pie&suresof4h««eiiBisdtt% 
and :&oss:.niore soiemn, thoDglv qtuetor'^edtfiMl^ 
ydiicii^ia>good conscience suggests.; Co^^l'^a&tittita 
^iloBOpbclr.' ■ -■ ~ - ', ■■ ■'■' -■ ; >/t' layua 

j^altte tpeot his time in conteraplstion, t^tW'tb nijF) 
1(1 ibtasfHwailii^, ccffsinsf, and souMtinMS nn^ng tmd 
v^isUltigi , AtJastj when eedd aiul-hun^i'!faaaq;d» 
ri>oat!subdiicdibifraa^ve fierceaeSsj it bemg a Mod 
dcxi^iBEd) n^diiight,amipiEtrernely<dark,4ieth(Ki^h( 
bffilKfaeld^ltglut'at a distance/ whtcbtt^dkiudiiues 
ofttbejslff prevented his micta^ibg fcfra'cUr: 'Tin? 
fi^fht/.'ltdweTerj: did' hote^am to approatA ^mj^^aii 
IsiA it'^pEoached by such impercspttUb -deffitteiy 
^ktrit:ea,ieihmt'very little comfort, and' atiSi^lJri 
totellyiKirsaok! him. H& then Tenewed^lFifr<]iOOpenK 
Matictn as<be^»ev in which' h6 contmiKdt{fi.tiie da^p 
t^an liobre^k :.;wherij td bis iiKSpi^^bte'.^^b^ 
he behelda sail at £i very^ltte distaiibf^ aftd ^rmclv 
bicftiljr seemed to' bdnia)(ingtbwards-him;"HBA^a$ 
l^kvMisesooQ espied' by thos%intb<tv<>6B^liWb<)'WJ9tt? 
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SfitflFcMftM ftiih Hbbtird. -"''■• '■;:'" ''^R ,^->biO 
'0"Hfe CHptam of *Hf4 sWp ttds^PVwirfftriatPi'^Tfe 
iitt'ftclen "with deal from NoH^an Sfl^hfiar-btiA 
IftfcWertely^haHeTed'ifi the bW storm-- Tfift'eatttSih 
Htas^that kind ofmen, who are actuated tf^'a'^ 
w6l*alS^uinanity, and -whose compassion can be raisefl 
by the distress of a fellow-creature, rhough of a «a- 
^iton->*Hyse king hath quarrelled wtth Ihe monarch 
itff1*e!f'own. Hetherefore comttiSsferatilig thfeicW- 
%WtfsfittlcesofWHd,^hohad dressed op &"3t«ty 
moper to impose upon such a silly feltow, <6M Mfti* 
-iftit, as himself well knew, he most'te a ^isonbl' on 
'Uti rfrrrvkl in France, but t*iat he woiiH (*fdtW»6r 
^B'tj'roctJrfc his fedemption ; for which ou*- Rrftft g*%«- 
Tl^^h^^d'him. But as they were ihakingVtif (Slcffr 
*ifl(fer Wieyhad fost theif main-mast In- the &^&mf}, 
^M^W a little vessel at a distance, ^hey^WWg 
=«|*Kafa'few leagues of the English shorer^Wi*. 
"ftrijenqtfiTy.lw -ivas informed was probtiMy^'S^- 
-fi^Wfishing boat. And, it being then ppfet^^tAtSt, 
lie t*oposed, tTiat If they would accoWimoflateTrffh 
^mt a'pair of Scullers, he could get *!tfriftTe(id*f«f 
3Plfe 'Tioat, at least rieat enougfi to make fefigi^ ¥6 
'iiciry and he preferred any nsque to thd btffrtfjii'fefc 
'idftHng a ptrsoner. As his coorage was sorfiS^Wftt 
V^fored by the provisions (espedalfy ■b?arid3^)KWifh 
^^icb the Frenchman had supplittThTnY; he Wife'>id 
earnest 'In His enffe^tles, that fhe cap(atlH,"9ftfer 
WsHf persuasions, at length Complied ;' atkFRtfwas 
f^ri^ished with scullers, &nd'wKhsolrriebitad,'j>6t't, 
'&d d'bbttle of brandy. ThSn, taki'ne 1eav<t'riF 'Bis 
Ws^efs, he again bdtoofc-himiitlf TO' Hib hbfiti^Wid 
ti!jWfed£o heartily, th^t M ^ooh''cA(¥ie>itliin'-ffle 
sight of the flshfcrirah, wHSTmrhWrifel^ rfiiad' to- 
wards him, and ttwk him aboard. 

No sooner was Wild got safe on board the fisher- 
mao, than he begged him to make the utmost spied 
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Grace, and might easily bfljfBgds *rR'iy*#J ■'f-'f wBf 
^as,af)5F;ship.M»(^togO;in.pMSUftoii>er., .^ppKy 
,Wy-iat^,sreatly-;dM^itr. berR; neglEfst aU,flbgg)r 
,.ij^^,GQaKrred on him by. tbe enemies ;ot,hi^,^fy)o^- 
.IF|r^'tlu|th8 would, l>ava conlribatedall i^ cwf]^),p 
;t^,^a^ing hi« bfinefactor, to whom l)fi^ifjf;4iJt>o^ 
hip life and his litwrty. - ,■■■:'. 'i'-] rf 

, The. fishennwi took, his advice^ aod ,sp(K>(WTJliy^ 
4Ut Dflfl, where tb? .reader will, . I xlou^. joat^Jipe'j^ 
■inU(h,<onceraed «s Wild was, that there Vf^-Vf/f^^ 
,mgic&iiift prepared tp go on (he ejfpedition,^^^ r , 
n. Oar heronow saw himself once mi»'e safepn *er^ 
TjSfiafu but unluckily at some distaaco frpni^bal^i^ 
ff*re pwn of ingenuity can most easily supplythetf 
.i^n^ without (he assistance of money, or taf^fy&xfiat^ 
^Sfii^ easily procure money ibr .the supplf i^-thelr 
(/V^u^s. . However, as his talents were superior ,>ip 
^ft*f^fY ^^culty, he fEamed ^ dex,t^rojjs an ^QQU^t 
.e^tfis.beiag a ttierchant, havm§ bet^n taken3if^pV»^< 
^i^fi^d by the eoeray, and of hts>great ^ffeqts,ip I^ur 
t^fifi, tiwt he was not only he^rtiljf regajcd .ty 
'-tj^,6sbe.r(i»Q at his hogse ; but made so.ha^iqt^ 
(^ ^fM4y by ^^y of borrowiiigr.a method of .j^ak^ii^ 
^THliicb'We have before mentioned to have hlssapprf>- 
^itjiitjop,. that be was eoabled to }>fovide himseli n^uk 
d¥f|«fcipein,the*tagecoachj which (as God permli- 
oyq.it to perf<prm :tb<i jounrey.) Jir<iifght,bjm,,at X^ 
i9Ppointea time, to an inn intt^ roetropojis.. ^ ' ._, _ 
;,t; -.And now, reader, as tho.q-c»iist be i^ no iisj^?^ 
iw Ae fete of out great jnan, sjrif p we .l>ayele;tu:^- 
g!f(i■feia,s^fe-to thepnnfipalsceqa 9,t'his.slorW.',']?ife 
jj^yill :» iittle'lq^k fcasfk^on the loftii^apf J^r.l^Mi- 
3^, wbpm,^~ left.ip i^o very'^pIc^aMnt Wy^^- 
.;^of Aijwcs^J jb^Jn.the ftej(tl»;w .j;^;^ 
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.[>:■*,.. .i.i I'll LjIiwotj wuii rfaiiiw 
Jin;.!,' t- :-. ■■'i,:,! .;■ ,i|-.K.. .i i-.--i-. hi.il yll _ 
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X^ .fpfo itud\ptliful . behavior of Htar^ed-fiaini/ii^ 
■ li .: .. ■ foofisk ft^^ct ef his fipprerUice^^. Jillq^Ll^ 

£|)^ IHi^ortqiiSS .^td not entirely. prc»toti.IieaMo 
^^ ifrota .^losing, his eyes. Oa thf; .coDtimvp 
h^^l^pt .several hours the 6rst night. af.ihib'jjxnw, 
fi|etp(;n!i. ,. Hpwever, ,he. perhaps, . paid tac^Taelii 
V£rel^ jd^^r. hoth for his repoEc, and foe a..stiMetb 
^iC^ whifl) accotnp^ied it> BD<1 r^presentsd>kit2 
l^ile.f^milyjp Qne: of thoie tender scen^wluGh h^i 
frg(^^tly pi«s$^4jn.the;da;)'siof Jushappoae^ailiti 
lift«)er(ty» lyjien the pwlviMon thejr. weremaking(|bi/ 
ttejfttur^ fortunes cftheif.childrBn-UBedtoibeicttifc 
o^l^0iO^^§reeal»Jeta|)k»Afdisc(n}r^witb,wludil 
hjijjyi^higjfife tntertauucd theoasolvffc.iTfafndeatfl 
eantness of tliis^tasipD^therefbct^WOT^ionl^-cauliisr 
Bwahingi to set forth his present misery with add!- 
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titHial lunror, and to heighten the dreadful ideas 
which now crowded on his mind. 

He had spent a consyj^aBle time after his first 
rising from the bed on which he had, without uo- 
dressing, thrown hiiOEeJf^amijii^w began to wonder 
at Mrs. Heartfree's fong absence ; but as the mind 
is desirous (and perhaps vvisely too) to comfort it- 
self with drawing the most flattering conclusions 
from all events j fin h^.hopQd th^ longer her star 
was, the more certain was his deliverance. At jengtji 
his impatience prevailed, and he was just going to 
dispatch a messengefto'hls "own house, when his 
apprentice came to pay him a visit,^ and^on hi^ en- 
quiT^'/ii^iotihedMai, that his 'wite bad deparliS in 
company with Mr. Wild many hours before, and 
had carried all his most valnable effects with her; 
adding at the. same time, that she had herself positi- 
vely acquainted hi[ji the h^ ber-^usband's express 
orders for sodoing,andthatshe was goneto Holland. 

It is the observation of nj^^ ,wise men, who have 
Studied the anatomy of the h'aman soul with more 
attention than our young physicians generally bp- 
stfawbffln cthat: of the body, tbst great- a&dvibldftl? 
surprize hath a. different effect fVom that which is 
wrought in a good housewife by perceiving any dm» 
otdcsHin'.ber kitchen j who^'on such occaaJM^ 
<;oosiilan^ spteadg. the disorder, not only ovti^ he^ 
\imaie hmWy, bpt over the whole neighbourHood.-^^ 
SisaVtitiiex grcat.calamities,. especially when siidl^ 
demrtxad ta'&ii&e. and deaden all the faculties, \ti^' 
slf!dd>s£«[]DSipg thdm.; and' accordingly Herodotnl^ 
ttii^ nsastoiy ofCrojsus, king of Lydiaj who,'bnt^ 
tiBfaol^ii|['th^'>serv^its-.And''Cc)urtiers iedtitaptU'S^-'' 
w^.-bLiar^y4)>St tirtien lie , saw hi*' *fife 'Btiit 
ciunKn-iti thtt condition; eMbd sta^ addtnMit^* 

bksiqififanticci'iaoihihg movii^' bi^'liis'c^Idu^,'* 
\«W(dc'(3(ti»ly'iioOMfchis:55Auft«B«iei*i; ^'^ .?vi:a«3 
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ihf yejwity of liR roiatrqss, perccivfRg rfje '^^ae 
w}iich too;.visibly appeared Ha his master,' h^c^^ne 
speechless likewise, and both remained. sileq|(^seqif 
fninutee, gazin? with astonishment and hoiTCir.:^^ 
^acb gther. At last Heartfree cry'd out in an agqny; 
V My. wilv deserted me in my inisfortuQcs 1"*^ 
',* Heavfn forbid, sir," answered ihe othei'. :, " Aj^ 
{( what is become of my poor children," ^pli«^ 
Heartfree? -" Tliey are at hoaae, sir," said thfiap- 
prQntice. "Heaven be praiued 1 She hath fofsal^^ft 
" them too," cries Heartfree : '-* Fetch them hif^ 
5*. Uiis instant. Go» my dear Jack, bring hitW-tny 
i* little all which remains now: Fly, childjii.jLhg^ 
" dost not intend likewise to forsake me-ii^ -^mjr 
" afiHctions." The youth answered, he wouI(|i^ 
sooner than entertain such a thought, and^beg^c 
his master to be comforted, instantly obeyj^ ,^ 
'eidors. -,,- 

'Heartfree, the moment the young man wa^t^ 
^rted, threw himself on his bed in an agony of .^^ 
spair; but, recollecting himself after he had>Y^tR^ 
the first sallies ofhis^ssien, he began to question 
the infidelity of his ^\ife as a matter impossible. He 
ran over in his thoughts the uninterrupted tender- 
ness ^phich she had always shewn him, ttndy for'^ 
minute, blamed (he rashness of his belief against her; 
till the many circumstances of her having Left hifS^fO 
long, and neitlier writ nor sent to him smte bCTTre- 
parture with all his efFecrs and with Wild, of tvjiofti 
Tie was not before without suspicion ; and lastly aiKt 
fchiefiy, her false pretence to his commands, efitirely 
' turned the scale,and convinced him of herdisloyalty. 
'While he wad in tjiese agitations of mihd, the 
■^bod apprentice, who had usedtjie athsost expi<l|- 
'tioh, brought his children to him. He embraced 
''tUfem with the most passionate "fondness, atid im- 
^HntddTiu^bcrless kisses on thetr little lips. The 
'Bftle^gfrlflev^tohimwitlj almost asmucheagferness 
*«£ be himself expressed at her sight, and cried out^ 
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»n«Svt'l«7biVr1irtWNa(i*y solonp.i": AlWr'Whldh 
KgiSsteJlKif fbrhSf m6fhcr,'Bnd Was tord'sM had 
lS**a"ftiera ^bbth m (W (noriiitigi-iiM.criSa'WrrT 
aaeSfl* HfeaBwnce. - m wliicK'WoulMsfljba 
uf (diW itfts iHt eyes of this vrislt, sill)* nfenV=4h'o 
tefr riot gftjatness SMflieient to conquer tItt^St»TDW 
liflfettSofteiidernessand hurnahity. u-rri-* 

-q'Hel itrenproettded tft enqijWe 'of tke'maSf Wi^^ 
Wlte^eqtiatritcd iiirri, that she *iiew no mfere^hatt 
Wit+ffliilsft-essted talten 'leave AfliercMIHreii'm 
Wfirti^H^fig' tfrith 'many tears' aiid kis'stft, and' "Ha'd 
.V8^rnh»ended'them in the most earnest 'matttiei^ttt 
1* Wire !' s«e said, slie had promised fWftiWIt' to 
«Btt't«r« af them/ arid would, while the)''**H'tn. 
Ji*8«Sl' to her, fulfil her promise. r«rWWai''^b- 
^^steti! Heartfree expressed much grafit6a\?Whferj 
and, after indulging himself with some little^^'d- 
T9ft» ^HIlt*■ we shall not relate, 'he <)fflW«M^h!j 
-8Sil8r8fi'>a*tei tlie good woniaii'siUaSaSi'kibtJlSi- 
taMtta'Htf.;'' ' ' ■ ■■ ' '■'''-" -^.luJ .-'■^n:' 

-lobn^l i>- . ; '■ S;"'*'^-v'!' !■ ,■:.„ ,., ,;,o nv 
sA\^'lmi .Hf' fUmtfifX fiM of tirWfHil itHf «^, 

JD^fisC^ how' alone, he sat some' short tinie "sueilt, 
j^udXhen b^rst forth into the follovyiiig.^^lTrbtrjl;^!; 
bns\'^*V'''^"' '.'!'' ' Shair.I jhajitjo^f'/niseg^to k 
^„^is,p]rij^d'<3espaV, o'r./Iyj.iji the fa,ce, pf t|i^|AJ- 
iiffi'lS'!*)'.' ■S''''','* both are jinwofihy QfJi,'«jfseij^3Hi 
37|jfo):„YV|nat ca;i be niore yaia th'an'>veaKly^<^',l^ent 
.ftjSy.'.Iortune, 1f ir(elT(ev3b)'e„flf, I'f , liopc.reijjjnfc 
jijlg'pfffnd that Being, jjihocao most stroj^^y ^ii^ 
mfSw '^' Birt are my passi9ns t'hc'n .yojiiofa^ ?,. Ain 
m so ibsolutpl;^ ibeir, master/ th^^:ij;ff),tMj 
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"IwfeK^ffl^™* Vdice, hufihsiHifyiBr SPi?®^!*:*!*** 
t ni«^t..',\^'htfethen isks. ^8e■^,fo^r«»»th9ll^i* h 
iLzp ^<^y wwiA, and we art) decMV«<i:in,1hjoliJ^^ 
f=i"5B;h^vi!retson,cwit is given ub tofoniie ond^tod 
"'bath a p9f>t assigned it by the>&lI-wis«rCr««&Dr.r-u 
f^i^V^y, whal^can iu olEoe be, other thaojttstljcttd 
'' V«gh the worth of all thin^s.apd to direct vigVi 
f'rl^at p^fection of human .wisdfHQi y^^iUih pT!9f»t* 
Vft^jnsour «^t«eln of every: otiiflcl'^f'i^t^iieaT'jadlit; 
",^4 prevwts UG from over w Bfldar wluii^giwJlJ't* 
"<ffer ^e hope for, we enjoy, or we loBe.:iftM4l»tte 
**-^ ^olishly eay to us, He not glad'OrBeJiiQt iidafl 
" -jph»Ehj vowld be as vain and idle, #e (oiit^drttitf 
".pH^liqg; river, cease to run, or the Tflging vfiodottf 
"ifljoff. ,lt prevents us only /rom exuipngciJ&tf 
",jfjiHt4««P> whea we reqeive a toy, or frgftvbHftMtv' 
"Mg when w.e tufe deprived of it. Suppftjp tih^ft t 
",Hai{^ ilost.th^ienjoymeots of thiii.tWQTM^ 4'Siiimf 
*--r4?fP«ctat>Qn ^future pleasure and-prof^jij^fot* 
"'^iVer disappointed ; what relief can .wiyt tSf^tt 
",\affgt4} .Whnt, unlets' it ean shew mp lihfld S«* 
*^Sfiy -olTections on a-t,oy ; that wh&t Ld««ifed'^Y^^ 
•;",p(rtj h^« wise man, eagerly to benfectedv jl^rsrltS' 
*ylm violently deplored j for there are t<^ft«dfl|it«> 
*V9^;to a]} ages, from the rattle to ii\^titf:^m^.ir■A9^ 
'Cp6<hap&: the value of all i« equal t(^tb<}i^;^$QWS»^ 
**: possessors g for if the rattle please? th6 ear;ef-t|ie' 
*im^jit, what can the flattery of aypophpRt^igiye- 
", metre. to. the prince, The latterly as f^r frei^sK^ 
•Vainining into the reaiiiy and source of hi? piIe*Hrej' 
'* sp theJ&tapT i for, if, bftth did, they .<i«**t ftwrth* 
•'?9«aIJy. despise it. And siiwly, if weiQWtfWer 
*l'f|^ ^CHTtQusly, ajid compare tOiCBi togfi0)erjc<ne> 
*t^8lUhe f<prpsd:.tQ cpric)u^;aU.:Uose<poDig«[^d> 
••,^l«a?p^,:pf;wbic)& meft-V9:t!P fonfli,Riid ,«^ndii* 
•^^y^^u^jh WrBnueh d8Bgejr:a«did«Bfiu)^!w>Hw«fch* 
•*,**fttewe^9n* >yi wy leejTiftursuetto.'fe* ks Kcpitti'*' 
i. 
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« «ahW^'»i<l'~ feolfelthtlcmS ^ei'lftth! 64ed,-'itfni t 
S'M«'^'fc«»ii'p*ei'fl1tett on eb indai^ ')*f i«il^ Ra-i- 
biAt 'hw *f St ^ribtaUithg : it, what ]df hath'^^fWeS 
"-ifl(ft»r"c*ftiirenknee>. wJth wMtt^ptiifes hKrflf^e 
t1it!(te«H,pos8rfs§ittn ! but howHHle saS^fntftidfttfitS 
t*)8be»found in'ifl -What pains to work dW^er 
*^«wW8emeHt 'freftitlf!- 'Ifs'^ress must ftet&Hb*; We 
tlilbietlarnamfttitswljich first caught her eyes; pfd' 
*^^tieefflo longer (Vfeasure ; she endeavours t6 ftjyke 
I^Sttstond ittd Walk in rain, and is cotiStt-ah'fied'fftr- 
I*/a)Jf Wstr'pply it w'ith conversation. IniHa^'s 
y^ifleat is thrown by and neglected, and sdfne ttss 
«tc©Blly Rjy preferred to it. How Hke the iit^a-^ 
*5^n^ this child is that of every man ! 'Whrft'dlffi- 
'-^tWSrtlles'ifi thfepursuit of his desires! Wha^^riihr- 
^ t^iii ikie possession of most, arid Satiety ifl Slbse 
^(flrfefc s&em more real and subsfafftfal* Thtff^de- 
t<Sl^fctSi:\>f most men are as childish and aViUji8r- 
%<teia1 m' that of my little girl ; a feather or a ffiJ^I^' 
*M€! tfeeiH pur!rtiits and their ^pleiiSiire! 'tfewSgft' 
^^ef tven' to their ripest yearij, 'if such mefi "iHb/ 
*5bd<Siii(t"to attain any ripeness at' ail. But'l^'b^' 
"Jgytf^^y'Thiose -whose understandings at^ of -Jt MW^' 
*etevated"ahd refined temper: How empty' dtftli4y' 
**^(9(jnfind'theWorfdofenjoyments worth theifdtSir^ 
•itAt-lftttSining ! How soon do they j-etreatttf sttli-" 
*Stqafe and' contemplation, to gartiening ahil^Ht* 
**j!flgCartd'sflch rural amasements. Where theil''=ft^e^' 
'f^fl^' t^ey enjoy the ait atid thfe sUrf'in tomlfibnj" , 
'fitort! 'both -Vetetfit^' with' very little tliftfereiifte tee- 
«iA*«W) thffmT' But^QppbSe (which ii(»tlhijt^tm*K' 
*sifiR)Bi'wiiatorti rwiM^ attew) -wi- could admft^s'rfte-;'' 
*fctKiig;t»sre'variiabte'and8tibgtBntiai'Jti'th^s^ibftfe»" 
•fffeiflg*, WtsjlS'not'theijn^crrafciy of'-theif'^Sasft-" 
•lifiiiMi''be«lanb'SM«bitttitb'toWft-|hrfpjtHcJijfuM^W 
**-Al9fm 3 MhutqvJ!t.*Bt;at ;ilft'i¥ift^-efjf9rtiffH6" 
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3^^l^ ixfaaimcii ifraiu^ tuid- ■ rapa^^^imih'atfDjbf 
fitett likely. :to.^depr{ve' us ofy.aaijtmeaKtia abre 
^&Ci<ir by how .much the gBeatceiiv:dndix>ir<:r0»9* 
*!itcaBions' are af ^ Is it aot loi^bcf: 6ax.afieD^sn9 
9iaB:a:bQbbte in the water, or an a^Mdure h^riitf 
Vix^itrnds} rWhat madman would, build a Ane.hoiut^ 
*f oriranM a beautiful garden oaJaad in wych-he 
^iield so uncertain an interest ?. But again,. ivsaakt 
" this less undeniable, did fortune, the Ud]ro6<tuif 
*f-.jmaaQr»ieasetaus(farourIivex^ of how ^tic<:on- 
V t^nrfion. must even this.leimiafipeari' For ad-' 
*^-mttting that these pleasures were D>i>tJiab^,toibe 
*':tatTi£mm us, how certainly, must we be torn ioom 
**_tlieai.l fferhaps ta>aiorr<»w— nay, «c evea'So^aar? 
*f finr as the escellent poet says, i -; : " 

•* "WTiere is to-morrow ? In fhe other wtt-JeT. _ 

■ '"«To thousands this is true, and tlie revcft^' ^ 
" Is "sure to none." ^ '' ^ 

" :Bat if I have np fiirther hope in this World, c^ F 
**:bawa none heyond it I Surely those labmious wri*' 
■filkel?, who have taken-such ir^nite paio&tddbstM)^ 
*$ D« -ry^aken .aU the. proofs ot futucit^, bavomotisd- 
'F-6ur spcc^edod as CofxcIudeusfromltiAfaS'iiT'^diBf 
■lactiye. principle in man which wkh'soch bcdf)^ 
*^'ili<|tu pushes Qs on through every labournndi&S)^ 
'tciilty, toattain the most distant and'-m«atinnp{i>- 
** bable event in this world, will not surely dei^u^ 
"^aebttJe Sattetmg pix>spect of thode;beaulifuitfti]di>* 
^'taoasi-uthtch, if -they could be thought chimc^ricaly 
"iDnist-.bc ralloT^d the Iwreliest which can^^eoierM 
*'^t£n..tlib eye of jsaan ;..atid ta whkh the road^idi:. 
"ivrtj ooderMand it rig'htl'y,.a^pBars:u hascs) {fenif 
't^tMnrnsTaDd-hr^araiD^itt. and .tOL.requira.sonlittIa 
*''I^beiff and ::^r^Be : from i'thase' xsho- diailnpmskt 
" throi^itjthat^Givr^sjacetiitlysaid fia be.xrayft 
*' of pleasantness, and all its paths to be those oS 
" peace. If the proofs of Christianity be as strone 
*< as I imagine them, surely enough may be dedaced 
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■fd^o^ithatt^nniridioti^, jiojcamfertrahd snpfwrt 
tiidie nustiTmaebsble'ofian la hisafficotiotw.j And 
H'ltt^sii'-tUink'mjr DeBWniteth me, that i&^iapto^ 
YifyasoH-'aoA propa^tora df bfidelity' aatmibif 
*^-Hghvlh« kescs which, death brings to the virtoouS 
\*)Mie>hot'WGiilh.their lamenting^; bat if'these mipa^ 
■SiteKtBiniy: tlM^-aeem, in tins wton^^ the blcBsingB- if 
'n|)footires tbeni. are not sufficaentlyi Habaicti^ote^ 
*fiand reJMcedat, . . ■ ■ 

-r.*< Onaayownaqoount then,.!, have noionneifeK 
*^igojTotf, but oarmy chiWren's 1— Why, tbe Bsnne 
*5«Behi^4o vAtox goodness and power I enlnut my' 
'f'ovtnliappiness, isi likewise as ableand-at.witbng'. 
" lo^jkroowe theirs. Nor matters it what statwof 
" Hfe is atlotted for them, whethnr it bethdr^^' 
" to,prpCMre bread with their own labour, or t« eat' 
"H'aj the sweat of others. Perhaps, if we cocisi-' 
** dcr the case with proper attention, or resoiv^, it 
*' with due sincerity ; the former is much the sweet- 
't sTi.) ,I£kn hmd m&y be mom happy thaa the lo^d ;' 
vifw hie desires are fewer, and those sucbia&areatu 
*^<teadM with mora hope and less fear. I>wtttodo'' 
HKfTlyifUtmBSt.to lay. the foundafioitl of niy chtidranV 
lili^pine^ I will carefully svioid ddttcatiog'tbibl' 
'i'tiba statioa superior io thair fortune, anfl tiDn-the* 
*fr&vttilttitrast.to.that Being, in whom wfaoever f^ht-' 
<<(i)qrc»ndidQs, must be sopmor to all ' worixUy 
**iionoBPB.iV ■ ■.. .' ^ ' 

-iiintbiaitdw 'manner, did this poor wretch pincecd 
^iarpie^ tUL he had worlced himself up into an«n- 
thntiesnii which by degrees soon became inralnar* 
able' to . every haman attack ; so that when Mr. 
Snap acquainted himwitbth/? return of Ibheimt, 
xiid4liu be must oarry him>to Nsvrgate, be rcceiried 
tiic(pultnige<'feft Soeratesfdid tbeucvrs^of the- ship's 
aiyival^^and that be was to pvepare for destib .i; 
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■*«r hfi ptceedi in tfi'e road u Gn'fi'Arlnisi^- 

.PUT we lauKnot detain our feade' too long ivMl 
tfacMi to«r cHvtctcre. H« )»doubHesrasiliipM;knV^ 
a^.Ae Mctjence «t (he^ thetrtre* tMl ilie pHnc'rptV 

figure returns on the stage ; we will therefofe-ifrd' 
diUgetblsModiiMtieMi^iiMrpoFStte iAm actions 6f the 
Gr«at wad. 
- There -happened to be in the ^ge-eoaohi \&' 
which Mr. Wild travelled from Dover, 9 c«)4|to' 
ymmg gentleman who had sold aft eet^e iiYSAit^ 
and'was'going to London to receive the ffi<»«y>—^' 
There, was likewise a handsome young ■7ioilCi%ti:«k0 
had left her parents at Canterbury, dtid "y^sfito- 
ceeding to the sflme city, in order (as sh« tnfbrnwt' 
hffir feHoW-travellers) to make her fortune. W*^ 
this girl the y<>nng spuk was so much coanoOfwlt' 
that he publicly acquainted her with tf»«'pi»{H)0' 
qf -his journey, and olfered her a considerime ^tis0- 
iQ'hend, and a settlement, if she •would'^ceiMCfit^ 
itturn.wirii-4)im into the cottntpy, wh«r«-«ti«-^n0iMl 
be ata^safe distance from her relatfoiH. -Whttdb^ir' 
siie'apceptcd th\s proposal or no, w« ven^i^Id; 
with any tdkrabie certainty to doliv«r 1 fii}t WUd* 
th? momant he heard of this money, begvu'td eiilt 
about in Bistitund by. what ineanshemigHt hoceAC 
^B^tbt of it. He -ontcred into a toDg hStt'al^gw 
about the methods ofcanyiog. n>9ney eafelyoa thq^ 
[d«d> and saidi " He had «t that time two-tKmk.htHb 
of a hundred pounds^eachsewedinhnceat; whiefaj, 
a^dedhe^is so safraway, that it:is lAmest'Impbs^ 
^ble I shoaUl be m-any danger^of^bewgrohbeia,^-' 
the jnodt cutmjng hightvayiwiii. -.• • - -. -t- i ■■ 

: The young gentlematij who was>nO'deiC40dsnt 
of Solomon, or, if he-vfrasfdidrioti 8ny»ofe,lham . 
«)iB^ Other ^scend^t^ 96 'm^mm^cifitvttAh»Vf)^ 
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0om oT tirs ancesfbr, i^rewly approved Wild's fci- 
jWioitV, and thanktng hiiri for his informatiort, de- 
clared he would folWlf hh'e-xArhple when he retarn- 
*i# inrff (hetnahtry : By which means Vie pr<^xKie4 
to save the pfemiilm commcmly t&ken fof the rentiT'!- 
f^^.*^ 1WW fcad then ho mofeYo<*(J buttei iafort^ 
l!ftfl!tirtf riglHFy of the'time of thd geiirtetnaiiVjettH- 
Jitff, which hi did with' great certainty, b«fore tfkef 
tepnTEfted. ■'" '■' ' - ■■(■.- ;. -' 

■ Atlirs arritaT'^* tOwtli he(ix*d dn tWot^omhe' 
reg;arde(l as the most resolute of his gang for 41115'' 
ettterprieef; jjnd accordingly hfcvlflg: anmfflotfed' Ae 
^►rirJCtpal; * iT^ost^'deSperate, as he imagined himj 
of Ifhe^eiwo ^for he never «hose tocommliRfctttem* 
(heprMetiteof rafire than one) he proposed to lanl' 
ttttrdbblrt^'and'murderirtg'tbis gentteman.- ■ -. r 
. Mr; Marybone '{fof-'thit was tbe^ gentlsmaaV 
!^HKtSlfify ^hbmhft app^ed) readily agreed tothe rob- 
fcw^ biirhe hesftsted 'at ihe' murder. He said, ^S' 
te"«teHifry, he had, on miich'Weij'hing and consider'.' 
?lli^*ft^'^atttn, verj- well reconciled his conscience 
Wit ; *ir Though ihzi noble kind tyf rolAery- which' - 
*»rf^*ytthft«i'»«*thehighwSf, wa^frorti thi.cow-' 
""■""rcffmsrtkind Jess frequent 3 yer the baseband 
'r Species, sometimes called Oh*aitlng; but mere 
ftrrtyirtiown bythefwme-of RalAery within 
lft^fifl\*> *^s'm a Inanner yniversal. He did not 
W HW tBl igdfCferHttothe'reputfltienoffaeingsomuch 
hWi K Wt a Thari wher peopl*? btrt could by no-rrtoanfc 
«(HMyiS^sc*f In the -commiKsion of mut^deri which- 
"iHlk'if^irt'af'the'nwwtheinoutnatar-e, atid s« itnme- 
«Hyrtr?y^rb3*feoted' by-GodVjUdg™ent,that it'OdVer 
pjftttfd ufn*(sl'(nrt-nsd oV'OfliSwfiiBhed. 
■^WW, 'irith the Utmort;-di>daia itv his counted 
mfebe; feftivfftprtstftft'ftSibwsr^Art thOabewlioml 
•* have selected out o*'«3^«*rete gafig; for this glo- 
*W<«»('u»tterWfctrt^i whd .dosr ttwm -cant'of God's 
wl^ip^|*efcMrttiittiTHitcfer?'-¥aa*'llRve,'it4eems>'ira- 
«f^S»KfSl^'y6* '<«Meie«e»^. 4«tty^«d>to wte* 
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'.' novoltyof mofderwJi'ich deteffiytoa'^iDtyijioaatiftrft 
'/'gin^ that guhs, and pistols, vvA swiwJs,aJid ktoivesi;' 
"I are the only mstruments of death? S^dii it\i(i>fllB' 
"■world, and see the numbers whelm bfottefi ^tAh- 
" tup'es and bfoken hearts hriiig' ufllitnely t«> thd' 
" grave.' To omit those* glorious heroes,- wbo, to' 
" their iipmprtal honour, have massacred, wbqte na« 
" tions, what think you of private persecution, trea- 
'* chery, and slander, by which the very souls of men 
'.' are in a manner torn from thdr bodies? Is it not 
**n)Ore generous, nay, more good-natured, to send 
V"a man to his rest, than, after having plendered 
V him of all he hath, or from matice.or matevateRCC 
" deprived him of his character, to punish hmlAtJth 
*' a tangnishing death, or what is worse, a langui&bt 
"'log- life? Murder, therefore is notsouocnifit^ainay 
?70u. weakly conceive it, though, as you ;;8ffld a£ 
^ robbery,' that moreooble kind, whicKl^ ^nxthnit 
^ the paw of the }aw, may be so. Bui thi$;Hi^bff 
*'most innocemt iii him who doth it,aad the.ouwt 
••eligible fo him who is to suffer it. . BelhtweAroe, 
" lad, thetongue of a viper is less hurtfol tiianjtbdt 
*^ofa.s]andereri and the gilded scales, o£:ft/»t^<fi 
** shake less dreadfu'l than the purse o£t4eD^?MK^i 
" I>t nre thercffore hear no more of }«»».'> ^vi^ifeti 
^ but consetlt to my prppc^al w,ithout SiatHea bd^a- 
^tion, unless, lika a womanj ym. -aTOM^^hiislint^ 
** blooding youFcloaths, or, like la fool, nretiersfiSfl 
"-with the apprehensions <>fbeingihaogediiDxB*iiO» 
"Take.my word for ityyouhad£atterbBiatthaBe^ 
*^ nisn than half a rogue. Don^thin^ oCofmtinu^g 
^' in my gang without abandoiiit]g<yoarsQll'aban)iit^jr 
"•to my pleasure; top no mBnabalirffvaftrep^Cdl 
V'/avonr at my hands^ who stickis>s£At^ tbiag»-i(M^jK 
** guided by aiiy other^aw thgn that.o£in)twlU,":j 
:V '^ild- thus en^td his 'speech,<whiDb,'hid^ tisA Jht 
^Si^ircS ifkqt cH)-Mary^ti&:-fae>ggscadL>tD^tbftftri)r 
he;y,.bu|; would not und«vteke4^munlo4,«^WiJ4 
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tbttngent*!;C(art'li ■■ W^ he r might, b^jard suspicio* 
h'wi^fiV'msisle4-, ■ Marybdnc wasimniediately.eri- 
teifed.bg Wild id his bJackriiodk.^d was presently 
sftrt-HPfleaahadtfnd executed ^ a feUow, on wrhdin 
hJH]l^erc0td4 not place. sufficient. rdepcndapce; 
t^^ filUing, as.tnanjt rogues do, a sacrifice, not t^ 



^>I -^ CHAP.^ IV. 

■I)fr... ... 

ifTtV^ici'. a ymng hero, of wonderful good prmiset 
'oMibfl-^Ufint ap^emanct, .with many other great 
-rI;l#AiraSt's. 

^t£«WR tero next applied himself to' another of 
^s& t^g; "who instantly received his orders, and 
instt^ <^lie^tatuig at a single murder, aslwd if 
Mshiiiiild'bloW out the brains of at| the passepgQrs, 
dtaahmfan^and aU. But Wild, whose niodetatioa 
vwihaTeteiforenoted, would not permit htra; ^^id 
fWsefovfe liati-ng gFv<n him an^xact descriplibn of 
(hbttevettjd person, with his other nocessary insttuo 
"tkov'^ldis^ibsed him, with the strictest orders^to 
awfi^Tf-patsitole, doing hurt to any other person* • 
-sfEbd natee of this youthi who will hereafter m3}ce 
todeifi^re in this his^tory, being the Achates of ooi 
JtSheo^orrQtbcrrthe.HsBphestionofourAleKandeFt 
-MtMPllrebhiadj -Fie had every quaU6cation ta make 
K^eesobd^rateoKSAT Man; or in other word^, he 
.-yat'cbmpldtely efprippcd'for the tool of a. real or 
^Wti4iatie'GKBAT.MAU. We shall therefore (which 
^^tK'properestini^ay of dealing with this kind pf 
^ic>E4i«tri3<3)ndb£cr}be'luiii negatively., aad content 
ou'rsijive*wi*h'teIiingouK reader what qiwHtieshe 
Ma b«rt;i.infwhiclrji;rtttber were homaiji^ty, modesty, 
4hd ^t,<}tokanqi;graih of any^ofMhich WW aunglm 
lAilfifs^WiotBLnoMpowliaih ' - i :i ' ' • - - 
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W^ will pow leave this yoorti, ^ho *^« e8te(iii>* 

icfl'jfitt Wostpmrtilsinir rf the ^hole gUn^, aija'Wlrtfth 
"WJ^ ofren djCdlared to be '5nTi''of the 'pt-«t!est r^iS 
^fe haH ever' sfeeh, of which' biprmon, 'indeed; ^effe 
. «i85t other piSjple of hrs' acquaintance. We wBl'ho^ 
■ever leave him af his entranceoii this enterpi^ze,ah'd 

te^ oaf.attehfion fiiceSon our hero, whom D^fe shall 
setVe' taking large strides towards the sqmmtt {if 
fciitaan glory. "^ 

'■' Wild, itnmediately"'arhTs "return to toxi'n, ^^ 
td'p'it ,a viiiit to Miss Laetitia Srmp; foi- he had tlii^ 
'feieikpesE of suffermghimself to be enslaved by wtf- 
^fehi^'So'naTurany incident to riien of heroic fliSntf- 
iStloft ; to say the truth, it might mor^ properly d3 
itSll^d a shvery to his own appetite; forcoirfafii 
ftave'satrsfied that, be had not cared three fartMij^ 
ifhathad become of the Kttle tyrant for tv}fc'iii'& 
pfofeKcdsoTiolent a regard. Here he was hrfoSiff- 
ed, th&t Mr. Heartfree had been conveyed" io 'f^^i^- 
.gate the day before, the writ being then retu^tiatiP^ 
He W3fe somewhat concerned at this news -, not^Bra 
ahV'coifipassion for the misfortunes of Hp^r'fn%^ 
wnqrhhehatied with such inveteracy, thatonic'wd^ 
-Jiave rmagined he had suffered the sapia t(ijIiH» 
Ji'pm him which he had done towards ,hltrr. ■'IHfe 
^btwJern therefore had another motiyc ; iii ra'fct',"^ 
■was uneasy at the place of Mr. Heartfree's co^ne- 
meat, as it was to be the scene ,of his ftiture jgldr^i 
.Sriil'whfire consequently he should be frecJUratlv- 
bbliged to see a face which hatred, and not sKaMfc 
M(^'-him' detest the sight of ., ': ' '''*^ 

'.'To prevent this, thcrfefore, S?vrral methadyj slig?- 
iei't^d 'tliert'selves tb him. At first, h^ th^ujgtieSlf 
tem<!rViBg' him out of the "way by the ordmary trifc 
tficfd'of ihuf-deV.whichhe doubted ntit but Fi'rebloicJfl 
Voofd^- veiy re^dy ttf "ejiepilte J- for that ybUthli^a 
^^ their last int^rvievt-sworti; D^n hniydi,fetho^^h 
: there was no beiler pastime ihaff blawiH^ a man's brains 
out. But besides the dango* of tbismethodj h di^ 
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'015^1^5 Sb-vv r^.-.w ,(')i;f;Y .-,,-11 :JV^i;■; rJOa \hrr s7/ - 

jtjiachief. whick:^,sboul^/dos t^^Jie^rTUe^,, ifi<m- 
5Kig-mg,tlierefi?rq,a,hjtk:;j^t-her with |i.R98ertt ^t^ 

p]e, toe very ne3£,t.sessipns., ' , ■,-,.,,^ 

■ ^ Nowjthough the observation. Bow apt taen^f tf 
^l^ thoiejkey. injure, or Jie?o. w^or^tvi^.thfjL/rte^ 
'iht injuries they Jo themsslvsSy ht comrnppienoUJh^ 
yet Idp not remember to haveevpr seenthe^jeqsoi^ 
ofthif strapge phsponicjipo fis at f^st, it_ apMacs^ 
j^pow therefore, readef, tliat with qi.uch and,-s?vt^ 
*Cj;i(Mny vve^iaye^discover^d this hatred tot)? fo^'^.'jf 
efl'Q^.ine pas^.iop pf fear, and to arise frpm an ail-' 
j^epension!that the person, whom we have ours^lve^ 

fp^ly, injij'r:?d,.will use all, possible endeaypucS; t^ 
vpf^e^r^ ret,a,Iiate the injuries we have done^jcp. 
[},,o{)it)ion so firm!)' established ii) bad ancj grc^f 
ijf^inps^awd those, who confer injuries on others, haifg 
$e[(^ffX) very, good, or mean ones) \S\^\ nO| henevo- 
^n'ee, npr pven beneficence onthe in|urecf sid.e«C^ 
^Ji^tcate at. On the contrary, they refer all these 
gpf^'pr^i^ipdn?ss to imposture and design' oflullmg 
Igijq^j-^spiciQn.till an opportunity, offers of strifc|ng 
j^ia^rer find severer blow; and thus, while the goo^ 
npii,5gb9.hatli received it, hath truly forgotten thff 
j^m:f, ihc qvil mind \yhich did it, hath it. iP( %'^^ 
^ft|Jt^|.rernefnbrance, ., ,; ,„ ,,. !,,j 
' jj^^escprp \p keep any discoveries secrci,frQm 
SiWi^f^T^""?* ■'^hose instructioji, as well as diversiOip', 
^e have greatly considered in this history, we'h^Vj? 
l^rp digff ssed f oii^,what tpcommunicate ch^ foll^w- 
■^g^fiipjrjt lesspn to those >v\ip are s|inpl?, anil w,eH- 
i^^fiQ^yfl^aif^h ^i^ ti ci/iitian Hi^, ^( -olt/igej/fl^ 
"^^jiutthfe^ti/jirsfVe.i/iji, epemyi_ P.ever ,tJ}J«^ 
fl;Hfiffl^ w ^p. WATfi, ,ii,SAspH To^ysP E^Tj 

kiU n ^u'.-i'i^i.i <■-■■/ 
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^oresndmore Greatness, unparat/eUd k hisipry st 
romance, .., ; 

JtN <?f der to accomplish this great and npble.sc|ieme, 
,>yhieh tb? vast genius of Vyild had confnved, the 
^Kt^p^cespary step was to regain the confideope fi*f 
jJ^aitiFee,, But however necessary this was. It 'see<n- 
§4 ^'^ ^'P ^''^^'^^'^ "'*'* such insurmountahle qipi- 
cultie^, thflt even our hero for s^me tirtie despaired 
of success. He was greatly superior to all man- 
kind jp the steadiness qf his countenance,.but this 
undertaking seemed to require more of that no^te 
quality than had ever been the portion of i mortal. 
, Ppwever at last he resolved to attempt it, an4,fropi 
; |ii6 success, 1 think, we may fairly assert^ thai ^x\^\ 
- Wj»6 swdby the Latin poet of labour, ihktil, conmffX 
■^^ things^ is much more true when applied l'^ Jjmjj^i- 
:4q9ce. ' ^ 



■ rt^t^J'Stffcrraigninghisownrashncss.andaf'rervyaids 
lamenting his unfortunate want of success,^ Iw ^^■• 

■ ouaipt^d him with the particulars of what hap n^p- 

■ p^i^dj concealing only that single iiiciqer,i bjf.Jjis' 
- ^^tjfUfk on the other's wife, and his motiv^_to ^w.iMi- 
[..^titkilig, which, he assured Heartfrp?, w^pa p^^ije 
.j^ nreserve his effects from a statut^ ^of bafi^rujptcy- 

,-.,. ^"Jplie frank openness of this decl_atatiQn,^wiu) ipe 



eprobabil.itj'oftrutl;iktfiii^jipg 

, ji^i joined to the boldness and dismterfistfed appeaf- 

,^cpof this visit, together with his raapyprflwsficins 

^ of iiojnediate service, at a time when he qoiild. not 

bave the least visible oiotive from self-love jabd. 
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4b6vt alVtife" offering Wm rtiorey^the last and surest 
fcken of friendship, Tasfied ivith such united force 
on the well-disposed-'hesffiti . i^ it is vulgarly cilled, 
of this simple man, that thty instantly staggered, 
land soon subverted nil the'deteriiiiAatib'h''ht njid be- 
fore m&de in prejudice 6f"Wi!d; who perceiving 
the balance to be turning in his favour, presentjy 
tfirew in 'a: 'hundred Impredaf ions on hU owri rol^ 
and iti-adS^Sed fonwardliess to serve Hts friend, whidfi 
had thus iiAhappily produced his ruin; hd'idded^d 
toaiiy iu'rSes"bH the CoiiiA,'*horti he vov^cd f6pur- 
,sue wlrtl i^vertge all oVer'Eufope; lastly, h^ cast m 
s6nie grdiris'6f comfort, assuring Heartfree that tils 
iVife \Vas falfen into the gentlest hands, that sW 
WOilld be carried ho farther than Dunkitkj'whetiiid 
ih^'Wtglit very easily be redeemed. ■ ' 

■ Me&rtfree,'to whom the lightest presumptloi*. <jf 
^ti^s'Vfife's' fidelity would have been more deliCr6M 
than the absolute restoration of all his jewelsi tttM 
^htf, itideed, had with the utnlost difficulty betfti 
IrfoO^t to entertain the slightest suspicion 6F htjJ- 
incqnstancy, immediately abandoned all distru^' 6F 
both her and his friend, whose sincerity (luckily for 
."WlM's purpose) seehied to him to depend on tfcft 
,i^tnC' evidence. H< then embraced our hero,- wHo 
hd'd' in'hils countenance all' the symptoms' of it\6 
tfee^st cbncern, and begged him to be comforfed ; 
'feSyitigV that the intentions, rather tFiart the adtlolisoF 
ttiempCoriferred obligations; that as to the event oj' 
ttutfidn HfFdii^, it was governed either by Chahtew 
KbiWe superior agent; that' friendship was coriceWwtfl 
•<inlly t(i th* direction of our designs ; and siipptwe 
•ifc^ failed '6f success, or'j>r()duccd art evtnt never 
so fcottttary to'theit* aifti.the ffierit of a gbod-rnfcti. 
t^oti'was riot ih the Ifeast Icssitridd-, but wasrat"Ket 
^tttthWdtAyJotripassion. '. ^^ • ;' ' ■ 
'■-'Htftiftfrferi bdweVer was ^dori curious enbtigtf'tb 
^'tftbOiWhoW- Wild had' escaped the captivitV wHcIi 
■ liiir«*1ft! iheili siiffered. ■ Here li&ewise tie ftciuiWed 
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-U-^W. H^Viog t^uS) with adqjk^blis 9n^'.tr4*iyJaMfc> 
f gl^^pn^c,!, atchievefi tlie fir*t,iit^,t>^(miWi'^i*-, 
ifji>,the Jjadnessof thewrjfJjWidpS'ficulwJjF 



ncv^V.^tteiidie^ to aDyunforiunate f^rcutnstftvijtfik.^ 



Tf^ijD^^efcy, jnHictcd coiiiiiiem«nt pp tq^ MlMKn^ 
■hp^ bcdy the Jaw, with very iinJ4Bl;ifiiiihle:flgowft 
fl^iy,er?^;into thfir, power. He,addeid,.tJi^tifi)(J^ 
part, beloked on this restraint to b^L^^a, hwYJ^dft 
|itw^ij3|;pt as any. appointed byli)W^fo;.t}ie^sUest 
ft|fe%W?§--;.That the loss o( lib(ej;tjr,\w^v»ibillD«* 
m^^ejjt^al to, if not fvorse, titPR the4Q6S^i>f,Mwi 
^^■H|qh?d ^lwf\ys deternjitMi^l, if by flrjjfiacqifigaifldf 
flnifi(of;t4pe he ,h^d be(|n,suhjectei} ^^ithtiftunicrUi't 
-^fMi]d:rpp tlie;grfi^ft^: rjs^ of thp.fett^^tjxtMOgitt 
^fltfi^pif froniif-,;..)v}iieip,b«.&aid, if.ffle*><^ 
|g}ii)_if^ipq,j*(^,^ always eppugh 1 fprJftatj ifcswsiriai* 
(^1911^,(10, cpAfpive, ;bat two orjhKie('nw*>saild 
,flop4n(?.twp qr jtiree. Viiidted, unless tfeg^.pWrswfcrt; 
;'>H6t«^AW -fopls orcq-wards, e».p,ecipill^,fffh<ialAe5t 
f^f^.peijhec chained oorfctietM-^ H^]W«ab(mm 

i^arlffi^, he.v?nt^^ie4 jftprqpQss ^9 Jrifln floiondp^i' 
ViW V ?l?'iiphis e^^pic, n-hicb^ha ssJ4ijmJgh*if«^fy 
,ij^ ea^uip^ ; ,tb8i,l^.Wpiild,hiwwlXwi«fi.ft pfak^ » 
4^fi''^flP'i^¥^ tJia^, if,aJn"t>icj:.or.im{(> sbiidkfeblp* 
ij^n,tr|jt^etteoipt, be.(Heartfr«ej mtsfet^teeep^fttf* 
^^,3U^5h?rq, either, in.th^ guj|t,p(:iF>.jthe-da«igeP. 

mg^jj^^^their sc^hgn^qs, aj^ T;h%t'Ws9rd?r'>p3p*rry 
^b^o^ifitqi^^mJpOt.they4^.:pWig94< ift pwpe^iiig 
jifiK ftJtfifPk tP te ^9?^,tQ,|iJ!R9Wfr.th6*»i|lV# 
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«rW>fi%inR'thfe<; %cri«)ters ^jtiWisliing ■whhoaiiS 
Iwqlntvrtei^Mrils erf Sfejws' to «tterety;' aftcj '^aiij^ 
^reat and glorious schemes have been thus frbataf* 
«tfelwbetfeft)fe i« werfe to be wished, that in all W?^ 
■«feuWttf4;^^eiHmenta, 'suich-Hberties 'should be? fa# 
TSbmttiwhtflfiome laws rtatraincd; anid aJJ ilvrttfer^W 
iiibne^'fric^i Venting any tothertrlstructlods'ttj'^fitf 
^tf^te>(haii<''Wli6t'^du}d be first approved aiid'^ 
tteititA by ttte satd great men, or iheir pr^iM^r j^'^ 
^ent^iiEn^fif toob; by which means nothing naul9 
«wfeir<fiei published but what made for ^hft.a^vi)nfc^|j 
thefraftistnoble projects. '■; ■■ "'1 

5?^MeiJtfree> -wbose suspicions were .again' j^iSfiS 
-fafithif^aUvioe, viewing Wild with inconceivable d*^ 
sttWjl^pek-e ■ as follows: '• There isone thifig.'tHS 
ibftwlflf which { shoyld deplore inftniteiy'beypiiU 
WlthaPiofi liberty and of life also, I mt^n thai of ii 
ftjgood ■JCtortScience. A blessing which he viKoik^ 
JfiSBBaes-oSn-nev^r be thoroug^hly unhappy; fotBie 
*flftiteewst portifln of life is by this so sweetened/thill 
blk) soow becomes palatable; whereas wiflioUttli 
ttttlw^OstdeHcateeDJoyments quiifkly los^ aittheTr 
t^lfelHhj:«id iifeitselt" grows ihsiprd, or nither '-Had^ 
fffatoildift'ifsti WouM' yoQ then /isserf thy -"rhiir<ir^ 
ffi twnas byifobbitig me of \vhatliath beeii itiy'o^ 
'ftadpwfoR 'Utide^ thfem, and <:* -whicV I ■fildcy'^ttt* 
t!id«pttl{iattcr (rf beirig retfevfed^ from Ihem? ^ Mi94 
« i^dj ihat^iSdcpates refused '-to Save- his"'i?ft^ W 

i^i^a^Mt^ptAtnn, ivhia ^^wtti tipfyt-:' ■Pei-'ftrfjis'tni 
.n^uip-WquliJ not ga'^i'fwt'-butlwavltrito^^ 
/Bdifeekli^^^houM haVe:SufcTi Charni4> (d tethpf tt? t? 
t*n4ie*lierf>etrat*o.h olso^orrTd'ai crime ^ff-Aftfiflwi 
*^iA9 i^n^pioor^evasiSh dfcorhmMKft^-it'By ifihti 
ptti^tf^^lvmi^t-h^a^ftxi ibdeed^ tO'WdSi ''•M 
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4(1 mtnaxTt-.&t ■ • 

•* seek only the esca p e f it ng t e mporal puriishmentj 
" but can be of no service, to. excuse me to that 
** Being whom I chiefly fear offending; nay, it 
** would greatly aggravate my guiltby so iiftpi/deiM 
**'an' eiid^a*our to ittijxjse upon him, tma bv go 
"wickedly involving others" in- my crittift; ' tjive 
*f me therefore no more advice of this htitd;;6|r 
V this is my great comfort in all tny affliction s^ i\\^ 
" it is in the power of no enemy to rob me of iny 
.** conscience, nor will I ever be so much my owfl 
*■ enemy as to injure it,*' ^ 

Though onr heio heard al] this with -proper coiv 
lempt, he made no direct answer, but endeaVoureu 
to evade his proposal as tnuch bs possible, which hf 
.4Jd with admirable dexterity: this method <>(-g^ 
■ting tolerably well off, when you are repulsea ift 
Yo^T attack on a man's conscience, may he Uited^he 
Oft of retreating, in which the polilician, af well ^ 
■the jjf neral,^halh sometimes a wonderful opportuni^ 
.of displaying his great abilities in his professiao, ;: 
■ AViJd having made this. admirable retreatr a^ 
■arg(i*td away all design of involving hisMen^.^i 
th^ guiU of murder, concluded however, that.hj^ 
'ihought him rather too scrupulous in not attempt- 
ing his escape; and then promising to. use alL sufH 
i-Bjeanses the other would permit, iu his. senfte; 
-topl^his leave for the present. Hcartfree,- hay^ig 
indulged himself an hour with his children, repairgd 
-to r?sr, which he enjoyed quiet and undlsJWbtiii 
^whilst Wild, disdaining lepose.safupall night,<:OB- 
.^e^t^jg how he might bring about th& iinal destriic- 
"■tienofhis friend, without being bchoiden to any 
jas^jstanoe from himself; ^vhlcji ]k now despaired of 
procuring. With the result of these consutlations 
./we shall acquaint our reader in good time} b«t at 
|yeseD,t >ye hay'e inattets of much more consequencfc 
.-jtorftlatete liinl. , . ' : . , ■( . ' 
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■""/■■ ■■■ J -'■;'-;'> mAp:yt\\y '■;;■' " 

.,, n)?£-(U w)iif^. might . kape bem^fftnf^l^idedK fitter a^ 
\,.^ytiiifiJieldw^i-J9Mes!Js. ■ -\- .',, ' .,,; .,,- „ J -■ 

r.IliEBLOOD 'returned from his enterpfizCDri-, 
^tcessfijl. The gentleman happtrtid to go ho(ne 
aVibtl^er way" than he had 'intended; so that the 
^ble'deSign miscarried. Fireblood had indeed fob- 
bed the coach, and had wantonly discharged a pisToI 
■fAtdft, Which slightly wounded one of the passengers 
'JiiWe arm. The booty he met with was not vtfrjr 
toiisiderablt, though much greater than thaf with 
"wJpch he acquainted Wild; for, of eleven pounds 
% triopty.two silver watchcs,and a wedding-ring, hft 
pT^ilttd' no more tTian two guineas and the ring, 
which he protested with numberless oaths Was his 
•n^Hble'bboty. However, when an advertisement of 
the' robbery was published, with a reward promisetf 
ftyf ttte ring and the watches, Fireblood was bWfged 
to tdrifess tne whole, and to acquaint our herO' wllere" 
heMd pawned the watches; whith Wild, taking 
rtifc Wlf valtle of them for his pains, restored to tfe 
-ri^ht" owner. ' . . -, . 

'H^ did not fail Catechising his young Wend'6n 
!<lhJfe'Obcasion. He s4id, he was sorry to see any'tif 
'K?i' gang' guilty' of a breach of honour ^ that With- 
■ out honour Pr^gery was at an end; that if a Prfg 
liad but' honour, he would otcWooIc every vice in tHd 
Worid. ' "But, nevertheless," said he, "I wifl for- 
**'|f?ve you this time, a^you ■are a hopeful lad; arfj 
'"■r hope never after^drds to find you delihquent 
** IhtliiS great point."' 

Wild had now brought his gan^ td great regtt^ 
lirtity: he was obeyed andfeared by theifi all.' Hi 
"had likewise established an office, where all itien who 
were robbed, paying the value only {or a little more) 
of their goodsj might have them agaia. This was 
a 
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of plate they had received from their grandmothfrs; 
4r«tJrtraWho had a partitiilaf Valub W ci!rfcm 
nn^, /watches^, heads of canes, sn<ifF-fe' oxeg,' i^^.'fof 
ytbieii tliey wooJd not have taken tweHly' timi*^as 
mtQh as they were ■worth, cither' betausferheV'Ba'l 
them arlttlle white-or a long time, or that somttfed? 
else had bad them before, or from some other sjjcK 
«WjeUent reason, which often staiilps a greater value; 
(W) a toy, than the great Bubble-boy hitoself wiaulii 
h*rc ibe impudence to set upon it. - '* 

!.-,By thttEC means, he seemed in so promising- a*a^ 
«f procuring a fortune, and was regarded in so ttiAv- 
ifig b light by al^ the gentlemen of his acquainfattiel 
aabgritbe, keeper and turnkeys of Newgate, by Mr. 
$aap, and others of his occupation, that Mr. Sifflp 
ope^da^, taking Mr. Wild the elder aside, very'i^ 
eoqsty proposed what they had often lightly tall^^ 
WfflVa-^rict union between their families, by^ftf&r-. 
i!ying;hi& daughter Tishy to our hero. This' ^i'(>-* 
pOBsiiwas. vesy readily accepted by the old' geriB^ 
oian,,whci prbtpised to accjuaint his son *itHp«."^'! " 
On the morrow on which this message was to be 
deliyejedi our heroi little dreaming of the happiness 
which, of its own accord, was advancing so near to^ 
'K^dlftU'M.had called Fireblood to himi and, after 
jnforipingthat youth of the violence of l^s^^s^pn 
for l^elydiing. lad)^, and assuring hiijn wMtifionftt 
tfebcfe he'reppsedjn him and iys, Jiopoi^,' he/'^fti 
fotch'^d'him Xd MissTishy withi^e foU<?win*/(^tftM 
*rliic1i We here insert, nvj^ only as,We f^k« H.^+l^^ 
|iitVenp€ly ciiribus^ ^lut to be a niuph;,|>^ttsV-J^h 
fero'for, thar episidlar) kind of! ,WTi'tjfl^..i)(ij^,^^ 
|fhera»y called Love-tetters, thartigny.Jo.^jfpHBiii 
ifi the M^f/^;.c/(om^ifmei/f_s, and .wly^ph twe^ ^ta^ 



^■■ot ,1(5"- ".~j ■ .:■•' ■■■<"' ■■■■\-''-'i- i>'i': h\ sf'iniii-w -mI 
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^ l.pOyBT'nQt botj*hoBffIIs,ilB*enihantKit«o«; 
I* whi^h hav<e kindM sifch^i &|ir.(jQ: my.-JjMrr, 
,'*^ havp llkeTWJse the faculty; of sdeiDg^. It ficoi^ 
f Ije thehiept preassumption to imatmy6Mr^^^» 
f' rant of my loav. . No, Madam, rsoUertilypWi ■ 
•f test, tj)at of ail the butys in the ImSversa) bte^ 
^* tberpis none kapable of hateracting mjf il^lilm 
*' you. Cortp and pallaces would be to me ^»eM> 
'" without your tiimpanyi and with lit a wildemftd 
i' would have more charms than haven itseHB. Tor 
* I h9p .you will t^eleve me when I swarcOTpty 
'"jpjacje in ihe univarse is a,haven with you.: i ani 
**^oiivinced you must be sinsibel of rty viote(j| 
^.psssipo for you, which, if I ende»drednmL;bi(i;i»} 
*t,wp^d be as impossible as for tod, or' the; 50^,-^40 
^.Ijia your-buty's. I asure yon I have oo^ stepoa 
1'^ wink- since I had the happinets of seeing;- ycm iaet^ 
V^^^her^fore hop you will, out of KumfAiOQdqjiilt^s 
t*jp}'e have the honour of seeing you this aftn n i ea e^ 
•* forl'iun with the greatest adwborst(Oii,r i'-' ,nKm 

^jI f.. ; - "■ Most deivine creetorej'^ ::''' nO 

g^..(;;- ■ .„i *' loHi" most, passionate ati&ifW^if'^E' 

^'t^'J.,', , - " Adwhorerand'-siavt,^ ■ .I'Juiw 

,3.;t,"'». ■ ■" iOBArHAS-'Wf t*.* 

iJtf'tHe spelling of tliis letter be not go sfec^iyjor* 
t8i9gfti6hfral,rhe reader will be pleased toreiTipopb^ 
tfeiit ^ch a defect mightbc wprlKy.oCi:^q^iiyei,in a 
ldKt»bn<i scholastic character; out can pe no P^^DriiiS 
in' thdtsiibliihe greatness, of which we epdeftvpur, ta 
riiSe a! complete idelinithis,histoi-y. IhL)vhit|R[kta2 
6f c*ofH[rostt'wwi;'fepelIiHg^ or indeed,3ny.kmd of.jius 
^a llteraturei.hath never beei> tliought a'ljlWefiMrj 
iAgif^djent J for Tf fht'se ictit of great P^''^'i¥?hK?^*'39l 
bat ttrtnphrt-Jtnd idhirfve'tHerr notlij jSfWwef^Jo* 
.hack and hew mankiiidsufficientl^.lherfe will never 
^ ,i{vanting fit andahlepersons who can spell, tore* 
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cord tJjeJf . pr:iiae% Again, if jr,;shoi(14,bc qJi^IW!?4 
tbat the slyie of tliis letter doth flot exactly cpjj-e-. 
^)pfi(},with tbatpfourheio'sspeeches,,w})icb-<VQhaiv 
hfirq Eecordcd, we answer, it is s^lEcicpt if in thp^, 
tpe^sbpriaa adheres faithfully to the matter, t)iQHg^ 
1)e gpibellishes the diction with some 6ouri8)]es of 
his own eloquence, without which the excelleaj 
Speeches recorded in ancient historians (particularly 
ip. Sall^st) would have scarce been found in tt^eir 
writingf. Nay, even amongst the moderns, famous 
as,they are fpr elocution, it may be doubted wh^tlier 
ih^ inimiiabk harangues, published in ihfs .monthly 
Magazines, came literally from the mouths of the 
tivfiGVSj.^'c. as they are there inserted, or whether 
we. may not rather suppose some historian c^ great 
elpquence hath borrowed the naatter only.and aoom^ 
«d It vi'iih those rhetorical flowers fur which many ' 
oif}ie,said Uvrqqs are not sq extremely emiqept. • 



CHAP. VII. 

libSsVfTi frdmkarj to the marriage hetwtm \Mri^ ?«/»• 
'. .' tha» Wild aid the chaste LtelUia. . . i- 



feii 



iUT to- proceed with our history; Fireblwd, 
Wring.' received this letter, and promised op his 
bfitiour^ with many voluntary asseverations., to 
^iaeharge. his embassy faithfully, went to visit the 
febr Lastitia. The lady having opened the letter, 
ttstd^r^ild it, put on aji air of disdain, and told Mr, 
BreWood she could not conceive what Mr. Wilfl 
meant by troubling her wifh his irapertinencej gh^ 
bcg'gsid him to carry the letter back again, sa3!iog 
JJeB-sbe known from whom it came, she would hay* 
bodnd-^d before she had opened, it, " But wilb 
^riyoufc^'oung gentleman," says she, " I, am not ie 
ff;ihe kast angry, t am rather sorry that so pretty 
-**.3 young man should be employed in such an eij- 
!*HtaDd.!' .She accompanied these words with; 8> 
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t&fla»t?^ as^c^feV?'kn(! so wa*»ton 3 teen- tfiat Rre- 
b^aVwHjb'vfiis'Mb bactward youth, began to tafiM 
M«^y*15Te?iiKHdt>ha llrfoceeded so waTm^,th3tto^ 
iittftate'ftis'actTbrt^'wIth tlie fapidKy of ouf liarrMionJ 
feb^HVsl fe*mIl>fiEes ravished fliis faircreSturtiOrat'. 
]e4st wotrld ^lave ravished her, if sfhe had hdt.-bj^^ 
limd* compliance, prevented hihi. - ■ '' ' - 

. Pn^Jood, ^fter he had ravished as milcTi ftS h«' 
coaid, ret-umed to Wild, and acquainted hJm,' a*' 
feras ahf wise man wotlltl, with what had passfed ; 
cotichtdin^ *ifh many praises of the young l^dy'* 
heautyjwtih whorp.he said, ifhis honour would b^^ 
permittfcd him, he should himself have fallen in io?^; 
but, d — n him, if he would not sooner be <orti in 
pieces by wild horses, ihan even think of injufioy 
his friend. He asserted indeed, and swore so heartily, 
that had not Wild been so thoroughly convinced of 
the itnpregnable chastity of the fady, he might have 
suspected his success: Iwtwever, he was, by these 
means, entirely satisfied of his friend's inclination 
towards his mistress. 

- V .Thus .tonstUutsd were the love affairs of Qur hero, 
when bis felirer brought him Mr. Snap's proposal. 
The reader must know very little of love, or indQ^d 
of luiy thing else, if be requires any infornnatioa 
cohofctning ?he' reteption which this proposal' met 
with. Hot^ailty never sounded iw«eter in tb9'«B|^ 
<rf?&"prisorter at the bar, nor the sound oi a reprieve 
ttPtlnfe at the gallows, than did every woiidof the oW 
^Siitfemafiift the ear* bfouf hero^ He gaVfthis£»> 
pitf full power to treat in his name, aitd daswedno^ 
tbmgiTKife th^'n expedition, M i -.n 

ijui^e old pe<>ple'-ii(iw met, and Snap, whoJi^inl 
forftti^tio^ from ibis daAighler oftbcv^okmt mstie* 
ttf^her "^sver, endeavoufcd to imfirove it t&tne'-bfs^ 
adHrtt&g€,'aud ^voiild have not ooty decliticd^mg 
ttyrsiyfottune himself, but'haye atteoipttdtooiita 
ber of what she-owed to the. Uberaltiy t^Uer-reltf- 
.^liii^j^yart^Hlijrly of .a pint^ii^ver c^fiidk-cup;' t^ 
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^jft of her gtandmofher. However, in this th* 
young lady herself afterwards took care to prerent 
him. As to the old Mr. Wild, he did not suffi- 
ciently attend to all thedesignsof Snap, as his facul- 
ties were busily employed in designs of his' own, to 
©verreach (or, as others express it, to cheat) the 
laid Mr. Snap, by pretending to give his son a whole 
Dumber for a chair, when in reality he was intitled 
to a third only. 

While matters were thus settling between the 
old follcs, the young lady agreed to admit Mr. Wild's 
Tisits ; and, by degrees, began to entertain him with 
all the shew of affection, which the great natural re- 
serve of hertemper, and the greater artificial reserve 
of her education, would permit. At length, every 
thing being agreed between their parents, settle* 
inenis made, and the lady's fortune (to wit, seven- 
teen pounds and nine shillings in money and goods) 
paid down, the day for their nuptialswas fixed, and 
■they were celebrated accordingly. 

Most private histories, as well as comedies, end 
at this period.; the historian and the poet both con- 
cluding tliey have done enough for their hero whea 
they have married him; or intimating rather, that 
the rest of his life must be a dull calm of happiness, 
very delightful indeed to pass through, but some^ 
«'har Insipid to relate; and matrimony in general 
must, I believe, wilhout any dispute, be allowed to 
be this state of tranquil felicity, including so little 
variety, that, like Salisbury Plain, it aflbrds only one 

Erospect, a very pleasant one it must be confessed, 
ut the same. 

Now, there was all the probability imaginable, 
that this contract would have proved of sacn happf 
note, both from the great accomplishments of the 
young lady, who was thought to be possessed of every 
qualification necessary to make the marriage-state 
•happy ; and from the truly ardent passion of Mr. 
'Wild i but whether it was that nature and fortune 
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liMJk ^C^ 4^signGfor.tfim to es«cute,fftad xRoaU abt. 
^^Kitk ^ast aW^lti^s IQ Iji^ loftt aqd suB.I^ in tb^' 
afl|*pf*wire, w whtt^er ;peither .patura nor ftur-, 
ti|QQ:.^ad any haixt'.is the ^oi^tter, is apoint I wiU. 
i^t .^^fir^ipe- Certtuti' H- is» '^^t this match did 
i)0^{»^(K)e thaf. ser«ne stajq:-^e have mentioned, 
abo>*a( b^ rasembJed thet'raos.iirjurt>iilent and ruf-. 
fls^, jT^ither: thap tbq, mog «*bft sea. 

I cannot here omit a conjecture, ingenipu? enough,, 

ofafnend of mjnei who;had aJong-intln^c^r to &e 

Wild Jfamiiy. He Jath often tpld me, he fancied p^g. , ' 

r^onof the dissatisfactions which afterwards ieU,- 

oufcb^t^een Wild and hislady, arosjefronithenuni-, 

h^c of gaUants, to whom she bad befoca ip^rriagQ. 

srraited favours; foFjsays he, and indeed very.pron 

' D3J>le.itis topjtbc'tady might expect frpoi her hus-t- 

j h^d, what she had before-received from several, and 

, being angjy not to Undone man as good as tea, sbje^ 

hi^i froip that in^ignatit^n, taken those ste:p« v^hich 

we cannot perfectly justify. .^ j 

-S'coQ^ thifr person I j-eceived the following, ^ia- 
loSttejcWMicb he assured ine, be ha^ ovecheard and 
t^efV/ipJorn Wi<i/£ir/. It pa^d pa the day fort- 
Pji^^ aUer they were nurried^ . , < r . 

-vjic- -.: . .. CHAP. VIII; ' ' 

JrB^fo^^ mairimdnial,' which ■pmseS hitween y6mthmi' 
'^Wild, Es^mre,-a>ui La'titia. kis wife, 'on the t^omi/t^ ■ 

■ ^y>fShi'"day forlnlght on ^hkh his ^KpMls ni^ere iele-' 

Braied-j ivkick concluded more ami'cabfy than thosi^a^" 

■ ■ tales generally do.' " ' '-^ -- - '-•' ' ■ '■ ' - ^'■■' ■''. 

■-' __■ ,^,.,;.- ■;.., . . .J^W^TjIjAMtj, . ..,, ..■^... ,,. .,.- 

■ MY-aeaVi I wfeH you'w(^K4fe a »tfl* Ibft»i^'in ' 
bft tbisrhorhitig;^"' > "^ '-■-"? -' ■' ■ 

'tSferW U'. ftm<*tri;'d«rfilSlf; T'a^ tngfiged tw ■ 
■bftiW[faSJlK*!thiJaeft'Stroh^bo^p.->'^ '' ' ■ '"■'"■ 

■ JoVATi*^'^-'fi'^6'**i''*'oair«r8fif JacKSffohgbow^ 

■■"^^VOB.--f*', ■""-■■ "^' ■' ^Q?-' ■■ -i" -^ ■? .' . W 
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doth SO often'at my house. I assure you I am un- 
easy at it ; for though I have no suspicion of your' 
virtue, yet it may injure your reputation in the- 
dpinioh of my neighbours. 

Jj^TiTiA. I don't trouble my head 'about my 
neighbours ; and they shall no more tell me what 
company i am to keep, than my husband shall. 

Jonathan. A good wife would keep no com- 
pany which made her husband uneasy. 

L^TiTiA. You might have found one of thosu 
good wives, Sir, if you had pleased ; I had no ob- 
jection to it. 

Jonathan. 1 thought I had found one in you. 

Ljetitia. You did! 1 am very much obliged to 
you for thinkin? me so poor-spirited a creature ; but 
I hope to convince you to the contrary. What, I 
suppose, vou took me for a raw, senseless girl, who 
knew notfitng what other married women do ! 

Jonathan. No matter what I took you for:' I 
have taken you for better ^d worse. 

L^TiTiA. And at your own desire too: for, | 
am sure, you never had mine. I should not have 
broken my heart if Mr. Wild had thought proper 
to bestow himself on any other more happy woman 
Ha, ha. 

Jonathan. I hope. Madam, you don't imagine 
that was not in my power, or that I married you 
out of any kind of necessity. 

L^TiTiA. O no. Sir; I am convinced there are 
»lly women enough. And far be it from me to ac- 
cuse you of any necessity for a wife. I believe you 
could have been very well contented with the state 
of a batchelor ; I have no reason to complain of 
yournecessities: but that, you know, awoman can- 
not tell beforehand. 

Jon ATiTAH. 1 can't guess what yoil would insinu- 
ate ; for i believe no Woman had ever less, reason tp 
cooipioin'of her husband's want of fondness. 

L^TiTiA. Then some, I am certain* have great 
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reason io complain of thef price they give forthem. 
—Bat I know better things. (These words were 
spoktn with a -very ertat air^ and toss of the head.) 

Jonathan. Wei), my sweeting, I will make it 
impossible for you to wish me more fond. — ■ 

LjETtTiA.'Pray, Mr. Wild, none ofthii nauseous 
behaviour, nor those odious words-— ^I wish you 
were fond ! — 1 assure you — I don't know what yoii 
would pretend to insinuate of me.— I have.no wishes 

which misbecome a virtuous woman- -No, nor 

should not, if I had married for love.-— And espe- 
cially now when nobody, I am sure, can suspect 
me of any such thing'.- — ■" 

JoHATHAN. if you did net marry for love, why 
did you. marry? 

Ljbtitia. Because it was convenient, and my 
parents forced me. 

JoHATitAN. I ho|ie, Madam, at least, you win 
not tell me to my face, yon have made your con->' 
venience of me. 

L;etitia. I have made nothing of you ; nor do 
I desire the honour of making any thing of you. 

Jonathan. Yes, you have made a husband of 
me. 

L«TiTiA. No, you made yourself so ; for I re- 
peat once more, It was not my desire, but yout" 
own. . 

Jonathan. You should think yourself obliged 
to me for that desire. 

Latitia. La, Sir 1 you was not bo singular in 
'it. I was not in despair. — I have had other offer^ 
and better too. 

Jonathan. I wish you had accepted them with 
all my heart. 

Ljktitia. I must |ie11 you, Mr. Wild, thie is a 
"Tfery brutish manocrof treating a woman, to whom 
you have such ot^igations ; but I know how to des- 

fiise it, and to deiptge you loo for shewing it mf. 
odeed J ais well enough paid fx the foohsh pie^ 
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ferenee I gave to you. I flattered myself that I 
should at least have been used with good manners. 
I thought I had married a gentleman; but I find, 
you every way contemptible, and below my con- 
cern. 

Jonathan. D — n you, Madam, have not I more 
reason to complain, when you tell me you married 
me for your convenience only ? 

Ljetitia. Very fine, truly. Is it behaviour 
worthy a man to swear at a woman ? yet why should 
I mention what comes from a wretch whom I des- 
pise. . . 

Jonathan. Don't repeat that word so often. I 
despise you as heartily as you can me. And, to tell 
you a truth, I married you for my c'onvenietice like- 
wise, to satisfy a passion which 1 have now satisfied, 
and you may be d— d for any thing I care. 

LjEtitia. The world shall know how barba- 
rously I am treated by such, a villain. 

Jonathan. I need take very little pains to ac- 
quaint the world what a b — ch you are, your actions 
Vfill demonstrate it. 

L^TiTiA. Monster! I.would advise you not to 
depend too much on my sex, and provoke me too 
far; for I can do you a mischief, and will, if you 
date use me so, you villain 1 

Jonathan. Begin whenever you please. Madam j 
but assure yourself, the moment you lay aside the 
woman, I will treat you as such no longer ; and if 
the first blow is yours, I promise you the last shall 
,be mine. 

L^TiTiA. Use me as you will ; but d — n me if 
ever yoiji shall use me as a woman again j for may I 
be cursed, if ever i enter your bed more. 
■ Jonathan. May I be cursed if that abstinence be 
not the greatest obligation you cjn lay upon me j for, 
I assure you faithfully, ytmr persoh was all I had ever 
any regard for ; and that I now loath and detest, as 
much as ever I liked it. 
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L«TITI A. It is iraposaiblefor two people to agree 
better ; for I always detested your person ; and, as 
for any other regard, you must be convinced I never 
could have any for you. 

Jonathan. Why, then, since we are come to a 
right understanding, as we jye to live together, sup- 
pose we agreed, instead of quarrelliag and abusing, 
to be civil to each other, 
L^TiTiA. With all my heart, 
Jonathan. Let us shake hands then, and hencer 
forwards never live like man and wife ; that is, ne- 
ver be loving, nor ever quarrel. 

L^TiTiA. Agreed.' But pray, Mr. Wild, 

■why B— ch ? Why did you suffer such a word to 
escape yoii. 
' Jonathan. It is not worth your remembrance. 
L^TiTiA. You agree 1 shall converse with 
whomsoever I please ? 

Jonathan. Without controul. And I have the 
same liberty ? 

LffiTiTiA. When I interfere, may every curse 
you can wish attend me. 

Jonathan. Let us .now take a farewell kJssj 
and may I be hang'd if it is not the sweetest you ever 
gave me. 

LjEtitia. But why, B — ch? Methinks I 

should be glad to know why B — ch ? 

At which words he sprang from the bed, d — ine 
her temper heartily. She returned it again with 
equal abuse, which was continued on both sides 
while he was dressing. However, they agreed to 
continue stedfast in this new resolution ; and the joy 
arising on that occasion at length dismissed them 
pretty cheerfully from each other, though Laetitia 
could not help concluding with the words. Why 
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CHAP. IX. 



Observations on the foregoing dialogue, t»gttket with a 
base design oh our httOy tohUh must Ae d&tsttd by 
every lover of G%TA.-£VRti. 

X HUS did this dialogue Jwhich though we have 
termed it matrimonial, had indeed very httle savour 
of the sweets of matrimony in it), produce at last a 
resolution more wise than strictly pious, and which, 
if they could have rigidly adhered to it, might have 
prevented some unpleasant moments, as well to our 
hero asto his serene consort ; but their hatred was 
so very great and unaccountable, that they never 
could bear to see the least pomposure in one ano- 
ther's countenance, without attempting to ruffle it. 
This set them on so many contrivances to plaguA 
and vex one another, that as theirproximity afforded 
them such frequent opportunities of executing their 
malicious purposes, uiey seldom passed one easy or 
quiet day together. 

And this, reader, and no other, is the cause of 
those many inquietudes, which thou must have ob- 
served to disturb the repose of some married couples, 
who mistafee implacable hatred for indifference ; for 
why should Corvinus, who lives in a round of in- 
trigue, and seldom doth, and never willingly would, 
dally with hrs wife, endeavour to prevent her from 
the Satisfaction of an intrigue in her torn? Why doth 
Camilla refuse a more agreeable invitation abroad, 
only to expose her husband at his own table at 
home ? In short, to mention no more instances, 
whence can all the quarrels, and jealousies, and jars, 
proceed, in people who have no love fpr each othef, 
unless from that noble passion abovementioned,thal 
desire, according to my lady Betty Modish, oi curing 
each other of a smile. 

We thought proper to give our reade? a short 
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taste of the domestic state of our b^vo the rather to 
shew him that great men are subject to the same frail- 
ties and inconveniences in ordinary life with little 
men, ^nd that heroes are really of tht AtAft: spocies 
with other human creatures, notwtth^tiwding all the 
pains they themselves, or their flafterefsy take to as- 
sert the contrary; and that they diffcr^ierfif in tlie 
immensity of their g^eatnesis, or> Its the vulgar ei> 
■roneously call it, viUjiny- Novf therefor*, that We 
jnay iiot dwell too long on low s^eiies, in- a history 
of this sublime kind, we shall return to actions of a 
higher note, and more sUiiahle to oat purpose. 

When the boy Hymen bad, with hid Hghted 
torch, driven the bo^' Cupid out of d<»orsi that U to 
say, in common phrase^ when the .violence lof Mr. 
Wild's passion (or rather appetite) for the chaste Ljb- 
titia began to abate, he returned to visit his friend 
Heartfree, who was now in the liberties of the Fleet, 
and had appeared to the" commission of bankruptcy 
against him. Here he met with a more cold recep- 
tion thaa he himself bad apprehended. Heartfr^ 
had long entertained suspicions of Wild, but these 
suspicions had from time to time been confounded 
with circumstances, and principally smothered with 
that amazing confidence, which was indeed the most 
striking virtue in our hero, Heartfree was unwil- 
ling to condemn his friend without certain evidence, 
and laid hold on every probable semblance to ac- 
quit him ; but the proposal made at his last visit 
had so totally blackened his character in this poor 
man's opinion, that it entirely fixed the wavering 
scale, and he no longer doubted but that oUr hero 
was one of the greatest villains in the world. 

Circumstances of great improbability often escape 
men who devour a story with greedy earsj the 
reader therefore cannot wonder that Heartfree, 
whose passions were so variously concerned, first for 
the fidelity, and secondly for the safety of his wife ; 
and lastly, who was so distracted with doubt con- 
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■cerning' the cbttduct of his frientl, should at his first 
relation pass unobserved the incident of .his being 
■committed- to the boat by the captain of the priva- 
teer) which he had at the time of his telling.so 
lamely accounted for; but now when Heartfree came 
■to reflect on the whole, and with a high prepossession 
against Wild, the absurdity of this fact glared in his 
■eyes, and struck him in the liipst sen$ibl6 manner. 
At length athought of great horror suggested itself 
to his imagination, and this was, whether tlie whole 
was not a fiction, and Wild, who was, as he had 
learned from his own mouth, equal to any under- 
.iaking how black soever, had not spirited away, 
robbed and murdered his wife. 

Intolerable as this apprehension was, he not 
only turned it round and examined it carefully in 
his own mind, but acquainted young Friendly with 
.it at their next interview. Friendly, who detested 
■Wild (from that envy probably, with which these 
■Great Characters naturally iospirelow fellows) 
:encouraged these suspicions so much, that Heartfree 
resolved to attack our hero, .and carry him before a 
magistrate. 

This resolution had been some time taken, and 
Friendly, with a warrant and a constable, had with 
■the utmost diligence searched several days for our 
hero ; but whether it was that in compliance with 
modern custom he had retired to spend the honey- 
moon with his bride, the only moon indeed in which 
it is fashionable or customary for the married parties 
to have any correspondence with each other ; or per- 
haps his b.abitation might for particular reasons be 
usually kept a secret : Like those of some few gre£(t 
men, whom unfortunately the law hath left out of 
that reasonable as well as hopourable provision, 
which it hath made for the security of the persons 
of other great men. 

But Wild resolved to perform works of supere- 
jogatioD in the way of honour, and, though no hero 
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is obliged to answer the challenge of my lord chief 
justice, or indeed of any other magistrate ; hut mar 
with unblemished reputation, slide away from it ; 
yet such was the bravery, such the greatness, the 
magnanimity of Wild, that he appeared in person 
to it. 

Indeed envy may say one thing, which may les- 
sen the glory of this dction, namely, that the said 
Mr. Wild knewnothingofthesaid warrant or chal- 
lenge ; and as thou mayest he assured, reader, that 
the malicious fury will omit nothing which can any- 
ways sully so great a character, so she hath endea- 
voured to account for this second visit of our hero 
to his friend Heartfree, from a very different motive 
than that of asserting hisown innoceiice. 

CHAP. X. 

Mr.'lVild wilk ifnprecedented generosity visits kH friend 
Heartfree, and the ungrateful reception he met with. . 

It hatb been said then, that Mr. Wild, not being 
able on the strictest examination to find in a cer- 
tain spot of human nature called his own heart, the 
least grain of that pitiful low quality called honesty, 
and resolved, perhaps, a little too generally, that 
there was no such thing. He therefore imputed the 
resolution with which Mr. Heartfree had so positive- 
ly refused to concern himself in murder, either to a 
fear of bloodying his hands, or the apprehension of 
a ghost, or lest he should make an additional exam- 
ple in that excellent book called, God's Revenge 
against Murder; and doubted not but he would 
(at least in his present necessity) agree without scru- 
ple to a simple robbery, especially where any consi- 
derable booty should be proposed, and the safety of 
the attack plausibly made appear; which if he could 
prevail on him to undertake, he would immediately 
^terwards get hiin impeached, f:onyictedj and hang- 
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ed. Me no sooner therefore had discharged hi» du- 
ties to Hymen, and heard that Heartfree ,had pro- 
curjed himself the liberties of the Fleet, thai) he re- 
vived to visit him, and to propose a robbery with 
all the alluremente of protit, ease, and safety. 

This proposal was no sooner made, than it was 
answered byHeartfrce in the following manner: 

" I might have hoped the answer which I gave 
." to your former advice wotfld bav? prevented me 
" from the danger of receiving a second affront of 
** this kind. An affront I call it, and surely if it 
." be so to call a man a villain> it can be no less to 
" shew him you Suppose^ him one. Indeed it may be 
" wondered how any man can arrive ac the boldness, 
" I may say impudewe, of first making such an 
" overture to another ; surely it is seldom done, un- 
" less to those who have previously betrayed some 
" symptoms of their own baseness. If I have there- 
." fore shewn you any such, these insults are more 
*' pardonable ; but I assure you, if such appear, they 
« discharge all their liialignance outwardly, and re- 
*' fleet jiot even a shadow within >. for to me b»se- 
•* ness seems inconsistent with this rule. Of doikg 

•' NO OTHER PERSON AN INJURY FROM ANY MO- 
" TIVE OR ON ANY CONSIDERATION WHATEVER, 

" This, Sir, is the rule by which I am determined 
" to walk, nor can that man justify disbelieving 
*' roe, who will not own, he walks not by it him- 
*' self. But whether it be allowed to rae orno^ or 
" whether I feel the good effects of its beinjj prac- 
" tised by others, I am resolved to maintain it : For 
,*' surely no man can reap a benefit from my pursu- 
" ing It equal to the comfort I myself enjoy; For , 
f what a ravishing thought ! how replete with ex- 
*' tacy must the consideration be, that Almighty 
" Goodness is by its own nature engaged to re- 
*' ward me ! How indifferent must such a persuasion 
.*' make a man to all the occurrences of this life ! 
." \^haX tri&es must he represent to himself both 
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** the ei^ymetrts and the afflictions of this world ! 
*' How easily must he acquiesce under missing .the 
** fornaer, and how patiently will he submit to the 
*' latter, who is convinced that his failing of atran- 
•* sitoiy imperfect reward here, is a most certain 
^ argument of his obtaining one permaneot and 
' f complete hereafter ! Dost thou think then, thou 
" little, paltry, mean animal (with such language 
"did he treat our truly great man), that I will 
** forego SDch comfortable expectations for any pt<- 
•' tiful reward which thoii canst suggest or promise 
*' to me } for that sordid lucre for which all pains 
" and laboor are undertaken hy the industrious, 
" and all barbarities and iniquities committed by 
" the vile j for a worthless acquisition, which such 
"as thou art can possess, can give, or can, take 
" away i" The former part of this speech occasion- 
ed mach yawnhig in our hero, but the latter roosed 
his anger ; and he was collecting his rage to answer, 
when Friendly and the ooostable, who had been 
summoned by Heattfree, on Wild's first appearance^ 
entered the room, and seized the great man just as 
his wrath was barsting from his lips. 

The dialogue which fiow ensued, is not worth 
relating: Wild was soon acquainted with the reason 
of this rough treatment, and presently conveyed 
before a magistrate. 

Notwithstanding the doubts raided by Mr. Wtld's 
Jawyer on his examination, he insisting that the pro- 
ceeding was improper $ for that a ^rit de Homitu 
replegiando should issue, and on the return of that a 
C^ua ia H^itksrnam, the justice inclined to commit- 
ment, 80 that Wild was driven to other methods 
for bis defence. He therefore acquainted the Jus- 
tice, that there was a young man likewise with him 
in the boat, and begged that he might be sent for, 
which request was accordingly granted^ and the 
fiithful Achates (Mr. Fireblood) Walloon produced 
to bpar testimony fot his friend, which be did will) 
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with SO much becoming zeal, and tpent through his 
examination with such coherence (though he was 
forced to collect his crvidence from the hints given 
-bim by Wild in the presence of the justice .and the 
accusers), that as here was direct evidence against 
inere presumption, our hero was most honourably 
acquitted, and poor Heartfree was charged by the 
justice, the audience, and all others, who afterwards 
heard the story, with the blackest ingratitude, in 
attempting to take away the life of a man, to whom 
he had such eminent obligations. 

Lest so vast an effort of friendship as this of Fire* 
blood's should too violently surprize the reader in 
this degenerate age, it may be proper to inform him, 
that beside the ties of engagement in the same em- 
ploy, another nearer and stronger alliauce subsisted 
between our hero and this youth, which latter was 
just departed from the arms of the lovely Lzetitia, 
when he received her husband's message ; an in- ■ 
stance which may also serve to justify those strict in- 
tercourses of love and acquaintance, which so com- 
monly subsist in modern history between thehusband 
and gallant, displaying the vast force of friendship, 
contracted by this more honourable than legal al- 
liance, which is thought to be at present one of the 
stroogestbonds of amity between great men, and the 
.most reputable as well as easy way to their favour. 

Four months had now passed since Heartfree'*s 
first confinement, and his affairs had begun to wear 
a more benign aspect ; but they were a good deal 
injured by. this attempt on Wild (so dangerous is any 
attack on a Great Man), several of bis neighbours, 
and particularly one or two of his own trade, in- 
dustriously endeavouring, from their bitter animo- 
sity against such kind of iniquity, to spread and ex- 
aggerate his ingratitude as much as possible ; not in 
the least ,s<H'upling, in the violent ardour of their in- 
digtiation, to add some small circumstances of their 
Qiwa luwwJedge of the many, obligations. coQferr^4 
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on Heartfreehy Wild. To aU these scandals' he: 
ijuieily submitted, comforting himself in the con- 
sciousness of his own innocence, and confiding in' 
time, the sure friend of justice, to acquit him. 

CHAP. XI. 

A scheme so deeply laid, thai it shames all the politics of. 
this our age j with digression and subdigression. 

W ILD having now, to the hatred he bore Heart- 
free, on account of those injuries he had done him, - 
ah additional spur from this injury received (for so 
it appeared to him, who, no more than the most 
ignorant, considered how truly he deserved it), ap- 
pfied his utmost industry to accomplish the riiin of 
one whose very napie sounded odious in his ears; 
when luckily a scheme arose in his imagination, 
which not only promised to effect it securely, but 
(which pleased him most) by means of the mischief 
he had already done him; and which would at 
once load him with the imputation of having com- 
mitted what he himself had done to.him, and would 
bring on him the severest punishment for a fact, of ' 
which he was not only innocent, but had already so 
greatly suffered by. And this was no other than to 
charge him with having conveyed away his wife, 
with his most -valuable effects, in order to defraud 
his creditors. 

He no sooner started this thought than he imme- 
diately resolved on putting it in execution. What 
remained to consider was only the Quotnodo, and the 
person or tool to be employed ; for the stage of the 
world differs from that in Drury-Lane principally 
in this J that whereas on the latter, the hero, or chief - 
figure, is almost continually before your eyes, whilst 
the under-actorsare not seen above once ifi an even- 
ing i now, on the former, the hero, or great man, 
is always behind the curtain, and seldom or never 
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appears, or doth any thing in his own pcRon. Hff' 
doth indeed, in this Grand Drama, rather peribrni - 
the part of the Prompter, and doth Instruct the well- 
drest figures, who are strutting in public on the 
stage, what to say and do. To say the truth, a pup- 
petshow will illustrate our meaning better, where 
It is the master of the show (the great man) who 
dances and moves every thing; whether it be the 
ting of Muscovy, or whatever other potentate, alias 
puppet, which we behold on the stage ; but he him* 
self wisely keeps out of sight ; for should he once 
appear, the whole motion would be at an end. Not 
that any one is ignorant of his being there, or sup- 
poses that the puppets are not mere sticks of wood, 
and he himself the sole mover; but as this {though 
every one knows it) doth not appear visibly, i. e, to 
their eyes, no one is ashamed of consenting to be • 
imposed upon ; of helping on the I>rama, by calling 
the several sticks or puppets by the names whicH. 
the master hath allotted to them, and by assigning to 
each .the character which the great man is pleased 
they shall move in, or rather in which he himself is 
pleased to move them. 

It would be to suppose thee, gentle reader, one 
of very little knowledge in this world, to imagine 
thou hast never seen some of these puppet-shows, 
which are so frequently acted on the great stage ; 
but though thou shouldst have resided all thy days 
in those remote parts of this island, which great men 
seldom visit j yet, if thou hast any penetration, thou 
must have had some occasions to admire both the so- 
lemnity of countenance in the actor, and the gravity 
in the spectator, while some of those farces are car- 
ried on, which are acted almost daily in every vil- 
lage in the kingdom. He must have a very despi- 
cable opinion of mankind indeed, who can conceive 
them to be imposed on as often as they appear to be 
so. ■ The truth is, they are in the same situation 
with the r«aders of Romances i who, though they 
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know the nhote to be onc'entire fictiody Deretlheless 
agree to be deceived ; and as these find amusement, 
so do the others iind ease and convenience in this 
coDCurrence. But this being a Babdigresvion, Ire- 
turn to 013^^ digreesion. 

A GREAT Man ought to do his business by 
others ; to employ hands, as we have tefore fiaid. 
to his purposes, and keep him^if as tnucb behind 
the curtain as possible ; and though it must be ac- 
knowledged that two very great men, whose names 
ivill be both recorded in history, did in these latter 
times, come forth themselves on the stage ; and did 
hack and hew, and lay each other ^most cruelJy open 
to the diversion of the spectators; yet this must be 
mentioned rather as an example of avoidance, thaa, 
imitation, and is to be ascribed to the aumber o£ 
; those instances which serve to evince the truth of 
these maxims : Nemo martalium omnibus horU sa^, 
Ira Juror irevis est, Sec. 



CHAP. xn. 

New ittstances of Friendly' sfoliy, ii,c. 

1 O return to my history> which, having reste4 
itself a little, is now ready to proceed on its Jour- 
ney : Fircblood was the person chosen by Wild for 
this service. He had, on a late occasion, experi- 
enced the talents of this youth for a good round per- 
jury. ■ He immediately, therefore, found him out, 
and proposed it to him : when receiving his iostant , 
assent, they consulted together, and soon framed an 
evidence, which, being communicated to one of the 
most bitter and severe creditors of Heartfree, by him 
laid before a magistrate, and attested by the oarii- 
of Fireblood, the justice granted his warrant: and' 
Heartfree was accordingly apprehended and brought . 
before btm. 
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When the officers came ft»r this poor wretch, th^. 
found him meanly diverting himself with his little, 
children, theyoungerof whom satoiihisknees,and. 
the elder was playing at a little distance from him> 
with Friendly. One of the otGcars, .who was a very 
■ood sort of a man, but one ^ery laudably severe jn 
is office, after acquainting Heartfree with his er- 
rand, bad him come along and be d — d, and leave 
those little bastards, for so* he- said, he supposed 
they were, for a legacy to the parish. Heartfree was 
much surprised at hearing there was a warrant for 
felony against him ; but he shewed less concern thaa 
Friendly did in his countenance. The elder daugh- 
ter, when she saw the officer lay hold on her father, 
immediately quitted her play, andi running to him, 
and bursting into tears, cried out : You shall not hurt- 
poor Papa. One of the other ruffians offered to - 
take the little one rudely from his knees; but 
Heartfree started up, and, catching the fellow by 
the collar, dashed his head so violently against the 
wall, that, had he had any brains, he might possibly 
have lost them by the blow. 

The officer, like most of those heroic spirits who 
insult men in adversity, had some prudence mixt 
with his zeal for justice. Seeing, therefore, this 
rough treatment of his companion, he began to pur- 
sue more'gentle methods, and very civilly desired 
Mr. Heartfree to go with him, seeing he was an 
officer, and obliged to execute his warrant i that 
he wassorjy for his misfortune, and hoped he would 
be acquitted. The other answered. He should pa- 
tiently submit to the laws of his country, and would 
attend him whither he was ordered to conduct him j 
then, taking leave of his children with a tender kiss, 
he recommended them to the carq of Friendly; who 
promised to see them safe home, and then to attend 
him at the justice's, whose name and abode he had 
learnt of the constabk* 
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Friendl}' afrired at the magistrate's house juBt as 
Aat eedtlenun had signed ok Mittimus against 
his friend; for tiie evidence of Fireblood was' so 
clear and strong, and the justice was so incensed 
agaioBt Heaitfree, and so conrinced of his guilt, 
t&it he woidd hardly hear him speakin his own de* 
fence, which tbe reader perhaps, when he hears the 
evidence against hira, wilt -be less inclined tacen- 
mxte: For this witness deposed) "That he hadicen, 
** by Heartfree -himself, employed to carry the or- 
*' ders of embezzling to Wild, in order to b«* deJi- 
5'Tered -t6 hie wife; that he had been afterwards 
f' present with Wild and her at the inn, when they 
** took coach for Harwich, where she diewed hifti 
" the casket of jewels, and desired^im to tell her 
** husband, that she had fully executed his cord- 
f mand; and this he swore to have been done'SftCr 
" Heartfree had notice of the commission, anid ift 
-** order to bring it within that time, Fireblood, as 
" well as Wild, swore that Mrs. Heartfree lay seve- 
^ ral days concealed at Wild's house before her de- 
*' parture for Holland." 

When Friendly found the justice obdurate, and 
that all he could say had no effect, nor was it any 
.way possible for Heartfree to escape being commit- 
ted to Newgate, he resolved to accompany him 
thither: Where, when they arrived, the turnkev 
would have confined Heartfree (he having no 
money) amongst the common felons; but Friendly 
^ould not permit it, and advanced every shillmg Jie 
had in his pocket, to procure a room in the jrress- 
Yard for his friend, which indeed, through the hu- 
nianity of the keeper, be did at a cheap rate. 

They spent that day together, and, in the CYen- 
ing, the prisonQr dismissed his friend, desiring him, 
afur many thanks for hts 6delity, to he comforted-on 
Jus account. "I know not," says he, "how far the 
,^ malice of my encnxy may prevail; \?nt whatever my 
t^ .ittfficnpgs arc, 1 .va convinced soy innoccpf* will 
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" somewhere be rcwftrdedi If, tberefore, anyfatal 
** accident should happen to me (for he who- is ih 
" the hands of perjury, may apprehend the worst), 
** my dear Friendly, be a father to my poor chil- 
" drenj" at which' words the tears gushed from hit 
eyes. The other begged him not to admit any such 
apprehensions ; for that he would employ his.utmost 
diligence in his service, and doubted not but to sul> 
vert any villainous design laid for his destruction, and 
to make his innocence appear to the world as white 
as it was in his own Opinion. 

We cannot help mentioning a circumstance here^ 
though we doubt it will appear very unnatural and 
incredible to our reader; which is, that, notwith*- 
standing the f(»mer character and behaviour of 
Heartfree, this story of his embezzling was so far 
from surprizing his neighbours, that many of them 
declared they expected no betterfrom him. Some 
were assured hecould pay forty shillings in thepound, 
if he would. Others had overheard hints formerly 
pass between him 'and Mrs. Heartfree,- which had 
given them suspicions. And, what is most astontslv- 
ing of all is, that many of those who had before cen- 
sured hira for an extravagant heedless fool, now no 
Jess confidently abused hira for a cunning, tricking, 
avaricious knave. 



CHAP. xin. 

Something concerning Fireblood, •which will surprize i 
and somewhat touching one of the Miss Snaps, which 
wi/i greatly concern the reader. 

However, notwithstanding all these cen- 
sures abroad, and in despight of all his misfor- 
tunes at home, Heartfree in Newgate enjoyed a 
quiet, undisturbed repose ; while our hero, nobly 
disdaining rest, lay slecplfiss all night j partly frpiii 
the a^p^iensions of Mrs. Heartfree's return before 
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Atthis time an a.Q$i4fMi4tHp9^cdfnnVb:^[l:hoi^ 

Aft^UHf;*ie>i(?p tfl bfifepflirwfc-tfSk Wftteqericrlto 
be wipeXout. A.5prei[i:QVer.tot>eriiasl^<:iTd;(lb-' 
tajn pi^ reader no loQg^f: Mis&Tbead4BaiSiki^wss( 
now .sflfely delivered Q^a maleia6Kib.thr|irp4^t'9B 
an aiiK^r which tb^tbeantii^tU lP:tlhittjl-«aHU>^r.- 
virtudus) areatqr^ had with the Coiriib .:> -^a'-na odi 
Mr- Wild and. his lady were_3t .hrealdfastjnrliiia 
Mti^nap, with all the agoiue^t^ddspajribodklaluft 
K>ice and countenance, brought'tleip'thiBtmBlan*' 
cboly news. Our heroj w^o had (es-^wie: hmiei adid) 
,«vohderfulgood-natur« whenblsgreatD^oc ioleseiti 
was not concerD.ed. instead of. rftviitng .his ^ister^in-: 
taw, asked with a^rpUe: ".VVho:was ihe&ther^" 
But the chaste Lsetitia, ^^e repe^ the. chtstcfoi weU- 
^44 she now deserve that epttltft>'w<V3V«l itin-iw* 
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ixlatioo^jeriM Iwrain^nitliMMteNM Hllta«j*M 

feridlriiialu tnmatHt-MiMltltifjIIU iMii ft j i l «l)^ 

Tli;t.i£telb«a,iMrriitdioilli'iii#'()l«iMlig)itf«l«sia) 
ni3inir.g<tt>«>«flu<iiE4 «M|:dctii«ii^<a4M>cltW 

tWHMiuMUldiiMtfa tlWilMlSn WlMtbqlik SiH 
Usttilaptiliadittlwimaie; Ub)««i(<^Ui^'W9: ^ 
bimsc«hv}j)taa'wbsrtti^f»#A.'i^8tcf. ■- J'" ' ^"' -f' - 
loSovaolent.BBd indeed w^tiiie«dMmllt}^x^te 
UjAibtCLiirf'ViitiMKAat shceauM aH'<(>rM# < 
ifogliittliix (ind^ditlM i/itf6Bt Wbmimh vA'tHter 

: jPadiapi <iii fcveiiBr af-Mr. Shap, wlxi'gttsill^, . 

hsvefdctatiKl^teld taat 4^e pavisb-ofikers 'been «x- 
tMoiolbipipwIngoaaiiis oecasiQa, and for vaDtof se- 
G^tii^tta^ieyviiAaivtAappYybutiglady toaplacc, 
the name of dAlic{^ for titelidfiouF of the Snap^^to 
wMan oarlhen) w^jso.nefli^y alliad, we bury in/etq-- 
BidobUxidntvherejafaesaJ^Md so much correction 
for-har taiiiaa, itIiBf (he good^natwed reader of fttil 
qudft Iciod am^^b^^iiictined tO'COnlpassionate h$r, at 
iKsa tn kn^iae shff was -aufikiently pataished for it 
feuh, which, ^hsebmiiSfon to <he chaste X^sethia, 
aadJiU other- strictly virtuoas ladies^ it shonld be 
^itlMa lesS'Critaituil la a weQlaRto^iainniit, ofjnQtv 
aainia iDan taaaljbitbette It * 
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Bat td-ntsra^tttiqwsheTo, whQ.^^aHriqgsnd 

aK-UDtahna^s-imepsral^le. :Hewasuqder a conr 
tiiUK|U^armoffn^t^-8ndie*rs,ao^jaalousies. He 
^u^Cftver^ tqiu) he beheld ww« » knife for b>^ 
tfavntyWuiafitiirofscissBrsibrhnfiparGe. A.sfarhis 
oxn 'gaiBg^iartuvlaiijrt.he was theraughly coovjncr 
edtb^tc wasnot a-sii^e mw a^ot^t them, why 
wooldaot, for tbe value of five shillings, bring hii^ tQ 
thtgallpm. Th<iBrap|»eh«)sioDCfiac(mstaiitJy broke 
kis re«t, »id loGEpt Jiim Baxsuduotudf on-fais guard, t« 
£niiEtnte>aod ^aictifnceat taif desigAs^which might 
pc^rmmg agfliittt ^im» that hie conditio^, JtQ any 
0tber tfaon the eionpUK eyie of ambi^ipD, aught seem 
lathwdc^loraMe, t^MO -the lol^t. c^eovy w desin. 



.:,_ ;..;;.,- „. chap., ^qv^ . 

I* tt/ltiei tar hero makes a spieik wiU' worthy to be m- 

i^aii^i HHdtkeMhdviokr of one 6f the mng, per- . 

^ japsithre'iMiUtiwa/ thmany atherpartiftnU history. 

1 HE3tE was kr fhe'-ging a man named Blu^- 
iJtinr'oae of those merchants who trade in dead 
(}HeA,:sbeep, &c. in ^rt, what the vulgkr call a 
Butcher. TTHsgentlemsmhad twoqualities of a gre^t 
nftn,' t4z. undaunted courage, and an absolute con- 
tempt' of ihose ridiculous distintctiotis of Mewn and 
TidMti -rritich would cause endless dispates, did not 
the'lawhappUy decide #16111 by converting Ijoth 
jlUK) Amw. 'ThecontHstonfomi ot exchanging pr«- 
IJtrly'hytral^seenhed td^nm too tedloos; he ttwr^- 
fere resolved t» qwt the niercatitiJe pnW«ksit>n, and, 
A^ing bcquajafm tfitfa vxaa of Mt; Wild's'peoipl^, 
]te'pr«ml«d hEiraelf'wil^ arms, and enlicted of th^ 
gang. In whk^beibphaiitd fer' soibe- time with 
^pfiat idecendy aiid'xniier,>-aiid stds^tced \a accept 
fiueh shmrs of tliet>d«tjr with iitx, rttKy'^iMj heXQ 
allcrtSedtera. •- ' ■'•'. ..v > : ... ■ 
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Bm this "sabServiency agfte^niTHtfr his^tctHfier; 
forwesliould hare before "rerfiftwbered s(*h'rfdlHerotc 
quality, -narfiely.fim bkioni' which- was no'JnciMiSWer- 
^e part of hl» cwttpdsiflon. ' One day; llrere- 
fore, having rbbbeda geritkntart at Win'dsdr"of a 
gold watch; which, on its being advertisMih^tfie 
newspapers, ■ with a considerable reward, - was de- 
mahded of him by Wild, he pereffiptorilyTefiised 
ta deliver it. ' '""■■ 

"< How, Mr. KaeskJn !"■ says Wifd. " you \WB not 
« deliver the watch?" « No, Mr. WiM,** dnStver- 
ed he; " 1 have taken it, and will keep it;' or, if I 
" dispose of it, I will dispose of it myself, and keep 
** the money for which I sell it." " Sure,'' replied 
Wild, " you have not the assurance to pretenrfyoil 
" have any property or right in this watch?" " I 
*' am certain," returned Blueskin, " whether I have 
•' any right in it or no, you can prove none." " I 
*' win undertake," cries the other, "to shew I have 
*' an absolute right to it, and _that by the laws of 
"■our gang, of which I am providentially at the 
" head." " I know not who put you at the head of 
"it," cries Bloeskin; " but tbose who did, cer- 
•' tainly did it for their own good, that you might 
*' conduct them the better in theirrobberies, inform 
" them of the richest booties, pre^^ent surprizes, 
" pack juries, bribe evidence, and so contribute to 
"their benefit and safety; and not to convert all 
" their labour and hazard to your own benefit and 
"advantage." "You are greatly mistakeut Sr," 
answered Wild; " you are talking of a Ieg«l society, 
" where the chief magistrate is always chosen for the 
" public goodj which, as we see in all the legal 
*' societies of the world, he constantly consults, daily 
" contributing, by his superior skill,' to their pro- 
" sperity, and not sacrificing their good to his own 
" wealth, or pleasure, or humour: But in an ille* 
" gal society or gang, as this of ours, it is other- 
" wisej for who would be at the head of a gang. 
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" unles^s for hU own interest P And without a head, 
« you know you cannot subsist. Nothing but a 
" head, and obedience to that head, can preserve a 
" gang a moment from destruction. It is absolutely 
*' better for you to content yourselves with a modc- 
*' rate reward, and enjoy that in safety at the disposal 
*' of your chief, than to engross the whole with the 
" hazard to whicji you will be liable without his 
'* protection. And surely, there is none in the whole 
" ganx» who has less reason to compJain than youi 
" youliaTe tasted of my favours ; witness that piece 
" of ribbon you wear in your hat, with which I dub- 
" bed you captain. — Therefore pray, captain, deli- 
" ver the watch." — " D — n your cajoling," says 
Blueskin: " Do you think I value myself on this bit 
" of ribbon, which I could have bought myself for 
" sixpence, and have worn without your leave? Do 
" you imagine I think myself a captain, because ' 
." you whom I know not empowered to make one, 
" call me so ? The name of captain is but a shadow : 
" The m<en and the salary are the substance: And 
" I am not to-be bubbled with a shadow- I will 
" be called captain no longer, and he who flatters 
" me by that name, I shall think affronts me, and 
" I.wiil knock him down, 1 assure you" — " Did 
" ever man talk 60 unreasonably?" cries Wild, "Are 
" you not respected as a captaip by the whole gang 
" since my dubbing you so? But it is the shadow 
" only, it seems; aod you will knock a man down 
" for affronting you, who calls you captain! Might 
" not a man as reasonably tell a minister of state : 
" Sir, you have given me ike shadow enfy. The ribhon 
" or the Itawhle that you gave me, impJiis that I have 
f either siguaUzed myself^ by iome great action, for tka 
" benefit and glory of my tountry ; or at least that I 
" am descended from those who have done s». I know - 
" t^self to be a scoundrel, ajtd ss have been those few 
'* ancestors I can remember, or have ever heard of, 
" Therefore J am resolved to knofk thefir" «'«f down^ 
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'^ Slid wisd tneti thin^ tisei&seWessufficlestljrwpeiH 
" by what procures them honour and prtced*riflfcm 
" tbegafag) wIAoutenquirirfg ifttd K8b«ta«e! -hliy, 
" If .a titlft, or a^ ftiither, bft cqnal to this pu^ibse, 
'' ihey-nte subitaflce, and ntft mere (h&dD«». Bat t 
" have dot iimo to artfue with y<*u tfr pfescfct, so 
" bive trie the watch witlibui aiiytrtoredeiibeffition." . 
•' I atti no mote a friend to deliberitioB than ytiiir* 
" selfj" dnsff^^d BiueskiJti, "afldso I tell you ofice- 
" for ail, by G — I tlbret will gWe yoti the watch, 
" no, nor will I tvir hei^after surreflder any paHrof 
" my bodty. ly^on rt, and I Will wear it. TakAybur 
" pistols yourself, and eo but on the hfehwbyi &n'ti 
" don't lazily think tdlatien yourself with the dan* 
" gets and pains of other people." At which wtM-ds - 
he departed in a fierce mood, and repaired to the 
tavern iised by the gang, where he had appointed to 
jtieet some of his acquaintance, whoib be informed 
of what had passed between him and tVildi tind ad- 
Vised them all to follow his example; Which they 
^11 i-eddily agreed to, and Mr. Wild's D — tion was 
the universal toast; in drinking bumpers to which 
Ihey had iinished a large bowl of pubch, when a 
constable, with a numerous attendance, and Wild 
at their head, entered the room, and seized ob B4ae- 
lkih» Whoni his companions, When they saw our hero, 
did not dare attempt to rescue. The watch was 
found lipoh him, which, together with Wild's infor- 
ination. Was more than sufficient to commit hitn to 
Newgate. 

In the evening. Wild and the rest of those Who 
had been drinking With Blueskin, met at the tavern, 
Vhe're rtothing was to be seen but the profbundest 
Submission to their leader. They viliSed and abused 
Blueskin as tnuch as they bad before abijsed our 
hero, and now repeated the saniet6ast,6nly chaiig- 
iAg the name of Wiid into that "of Blilesfeili. All 
•SreeJrtJ ^^th Wild, that the Wit«h fouria in -his 
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Tftit^tiand which musT b« a' fatal evidence against 
niriis'lv^ a JQSt judgmentda lusditDbedieHte and 

rwolt"v.- - - ' ■ 

Thus did this Great Matii by a resolute 8»d titiie^ 

If ftrtrtjple (for he went directly tothejiQstiG**he4 
Blaeskhi left him), quell one of the most dangerous 
conspiracieswhichcouldpossiblyarisein agftng;; arid 
TfrhifcNjhadit been permitted btiBd&y'S gfowth.would 
UieWtably have ended in hh deslmction j so much 
aoth it behove all great men to be efetnaliy on theit 
gUrihl, and expeditious in the exetution of thek piiii- 
poses J whilendne but the weak arid horlest cariini- 
duige themselves in remissness or repose." ' * 

The Achates, Fireblood, had been present at both 
these rtieetih^; bat though he had a little too hastily 
concurred in cursing his friend, and in rowing his 
perdition ; yet now he saw all that scheme dissolved, 
he returned to his integrity; of which he gave an 
iiicontestible proof, by informing Wild of the mea- 
sures which had been concerted against him. In 
which, he said, he had pretended to acquiesce, in 
order the better to betray them ; but this, as he after- 
wards confessed on his deathbed, at Tyburn, was 
only a copy of his countenance: For that he was, at 
that time, as sincere and hearty in his opposition to 
Wild, as any of his companions. 

Our hero received Fireblood's information with a 
very placid countenance. He said, As the gang had, 
seen their errors, and repented, nothing was more 
noble than forgiveness. But though he was pleased 
modestly to ascribe this to his lenity, it really arose 
from much more noble and political principles. He 
considered that it would be dangerous to attempt 
the punishment of so many; besides, be flattered 
himself that fear would' keep them in order; and 
indeed Fireblood had told him nothing more than 
he knew before, viz' that they were all complete 
Prigs, whom he was to govern by their fears, and in 
whom he was to place no more confidence than was 
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necessary, and to watch them with- the utmost cau- 
tion and circumspection : for a rogue, he wisely 
said, like gunpowder, must be used with caution j 
since both are altogether as liable to blow up the 
party himself who uses them, as to execute hip,niis- 
chievous purpose against some other person oi 
animal. * 

■ We will now repair to Newgate, it being the 
place where most of the great men of this history 
are hastening as fast as possible; and to confess the 
truth, it is a castle very far from being aii Improper, 
or misbecoming habitation for any great man what- 
ever. And as this scene will continue during the 
residue of our histcH-y, we shall open it with a new 
book; and. shall, therefore, t£Lke this opportunity of 
closing our third. 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAP. I. 

ji sentimettl of tie ordinary's, worthy to be written in 
■ lellers of gold; a very exiraordmary instance ef/olfy 

m Friend^ ; and a dreadful accident which befel our 

hero. 

XTEARTFREE had not been long in Newgate 
before his frequent conversation with his childreft, 
anrd other instances of a good heart, which be- 
trayed themselves in his actions and conversation, 
created an opinion in all about him that he was one 
of the silliest fellows in the universe. The ordi-- 
nary himself, a very sagacious as well as very worthy 
person, declared that he was a cursed rogue, but no 
conjurer, 
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What indeed might induce the foimef, /. e, -the 
roguish -part of this opinion in the ordtnary; was a 
wicked senllment which Heartfree one day (tiedOB- 
ed in convereation, and which we, who are truly or- 
thodox, will not pretfcnd to justify, r/4«r -Jtf if/ttterf 
a .sincere Turk' would be saved. To this the good 
man, with becoming ^al xtA itrdignation, answered, 
/ know H9t wkai may become of a sineere Turk, but if 
this be your persuasios, J pronounce it impossibie you 
should be saved. No, Sir, so far from a sincere Turk's 
being within the pale of sahatim, neither will avy sin- 
cere Presbyterian, Anatiaptiit, sorQuaker whatever, 
be saved. 

But neither did the one or the other part of this 
character prevail on Friendly to abandonnisold mas- 
ter. ■' Ho spent hi? wbple time with him, except 
only those hours when he was absent for his sake, in 
procuring evidence for him against his trialj which 
was now shortly' to come on. Indeed this young 
man was the only comfort, besides a clear consci- 
ence, and the hopes beyond tbfc grave, which this 
fjoor wretch hadj for the sight of his children was 
ike one of those alluring pleasures which men in 
some diseases indulge themselves often fatally in, 
which at once flatter and heighten their malady. 
■ Friendly being one day present while Hcartfrie 
waSi, with tears in his eyes, embracing his eldest 
daughter, and lamenting ttie'hu'd fate to which' he 
feared he should be obliged to leave her, spoke to 
him thus: "I have long observed with admiratioB 
'-* the nugoanimity with whic& you go through yt>iir 
'^•owti misfortunes, and the «teady cDuinltenanci 
'! with which you look on death, i have obsemed 
"•that ^1 your agonies arise from tbethougbts^ef 
" J»aa'tiog with your childrea, and of-teaving tbvra 
^'madiitressed condition; now^ .though Ihojieait 
M^^mtfesfg ifrill prove ill>-groiHided^ yet ihvt i tauj 
'^'irejttfve-.you as inuch' at |iDSsibie irotn 'them, he 
" assured, that as nothing can give me raoK real 
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^- ioi9ety» ltia« -^o isbsetve so rtender and )Q-^itfe a 
*• concern in a master, to whose gctodness I owe »» 
?.'iD8iiy^ob)iga^onst-aBd whom I so sinterely bwe* 
« so-iiothii^ <£!m &ffor4 nle tfqHal pteawre with my 
^-MSUHbiftnigto lessen'or -to remove it/ Be con- 
**-'ri»c^, tllefefore, ifyoa caff place any confidence 
*<'tewy'proWfte',-*hatJ win-employ 'my little for- 
•^ tune, which you know to" be not entirely ihconsi- 

* derat^e, in we'sopport df fhis your little farmly. 
^ Should «i^'trarfertune, which I pra^ heaven avert, 
''jfeis^pefl to VOH ' bdfore- you have better pro'vided 
"^ for.these lirtfc fanes, i wifl^fee ^yifilf their fafh«r,' 
*''Wof shalleilher of therti' eVer know distress, if 4t 
^'be^ny way In my power tfl. jwevent k. ' yfeur 
*^yeyngeT daitghter 1 will prtVidefor, and as for 
^•ttiy Ktfle^pratfler, youre)der(*s I never yet'thougWt 
^ of amy **maH for a w4fe, 1 will receive her as sac^ 
** atyoar'Haads; nor will I ever relinquish her' for 
^^awjthei'.'* -Heartfree-ftew tohis friend, and em- 
bt«:e«i!hi*ttiB^i«)iTaptilrej'ofa(iknowledgment. H« 
*«i*jPed t<y him,- that he had eased every anxious 
thodghtflf'hismindbut one, and that he must cany 
with himdutof-the world. "O Frietidlyl" ^oed 
he,-"-it fe' my concern for that best of woraeo, 
** whom ihate myaeif for 'having ever censured fn 

* rtiy opinion. O- Friendly! thou didst know her 
♦' goodnrtS'; yet, sure, herperfect character nonehut 
*' myself was ever acquainted with. She had every 
** perfection both of mind and body; which heaven 
*' hirth indulged to her whole sex,. and possessed all 
" in a higher excellence than nature ever indulged 
** to another ip any single yij^tue. Can I bear the 
" loss of such a woman ? Can I bear the apprehen- 
** flions of-what mischiefstbat villain may have done 
** toher, of Which death is perhaps the Tightest?* 
Friendlygentty interrupted him as soon as he saw 
apy opporttmity, endeavouripg to comfort him on 
thw D»d Iik«wise, by magnifying eyeiy ciccum- 
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Stance which could possibly affi>rd 'ajiy; hope^irfhW 
seeing her again. - > ■ . ■; 

By this kind of:h^havk)Ur4 iq.w^ieh <he y^ttng' 
man exempliiied go uncomfnen aa height of/friteodr 
ship, hehad soon obtained in the castle ^e,cbwacter 
ofas odd and silly a fellow as his niasien . jlnj^edj 
they were both. the byword, bv>ghii}g49!cj(, an^c^Qn- 
tempt of the whole place. . - .( ■ ■'- 

The sessions nowaatoeon-attheOJdBailey^ The 
g^d juryat Hicks's-hall had found -the^4lt o£ ,ittr 
diotment against Heartfree,.a]id op the SAepf}d44^)<(^ 
■the 'session he wasbrqught to his .trial; wbqf«j.li9t- 
withstanding.the utmost efforts, of Fri?ndjyj., ^d 
the honest old female servant, the circumstance^.' of 
the fiict corroborating the evidence oj FiFpblopd,a8 
well as that of Wild, who counterfeited the most 
artfgl reluctance at appeariog agaiiut.^i«..old,irijepd 
Heartfree, tjiejury found the prisoner gvilty,^ ■ :■; •■ 

Wild had now ' at^omplished hisjchen^^i fb?:aa 
to iifvhat remained, it was certainly uo^ypfflable* &e^ 
ing that Heartfree waseQlii;ely void of ipt^est yiifh 
^e great, and was beside^ convicted Dni^^statix^t 
the infringers of which could hope p^p^rdon. .1, .,, 

The. catastrophe, to which our hpro h^ reduced 
this wretch, was so wonderful an effort;o£Gr^at- 
ness.tliat it probably made fortune epvipus ofhof 
own darling; but whether it was from this envyj 
or only from that known inconstancy and weakness 
so often and. judiciously remarked in that lady'-s 
lentper, who fifequeotly lifts men to, the. summit of 
hui^an greatness, only 

ut lapsu ^aviore ruani ; 

certain it is, she now began to meditate mischief 
Cgainst Wild, who seems to have come to that pa- 
nod, at which all heroes have arrived, and whjch 
she was resolved they never should transcend. . Iq 
short, there seeips to be a certain, measure of mis' 
chief and iniquity, whieb every great man is to. fill 
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Up, andtlienfortune bokfe on hliftof iw'niore.nse 
than a silkwerm, whose bottom is ipan, and deserttf 
him. Mf.'&Iueskin was*convict&d the -same- day of 
robbery, by our btro, an titifcindfiesK, whicbthougb 
h#had dr&wn on himself, and ttetfettitated him to, 
hc-t6oU greatly amiss; as Wild thendfoFe-wos standi 
ingrieAT him, with that disregard and indifference , 
which great men are too carelessly lucliTted to^ have 
for those whotti they haveruiHed; Blueskin prmtjr 
drawing a knife, thrust the same into' thfitbody (tf 
Our hero with such violence^ that alt wh& saw- it 
t^3tiduded he had done his busine^: Artdifideedi 
had not fortune, not so much out of' love'to-*OT 
hero, as from a fixed resolution to accomplish- a 
certain purpose, of which we have formerly given a 
hint, carefully placed his guts out of the way, he 
must have fallen a sacrifice to the wrath of his ene- 
my, which, as he afterwards said, he did not de- 
serve; for had he been contented to have robbed 
and only submitted to give him the booty, he might 
hare still continued safe and unimpeached in the 
gang-} bat so it was, that the knife missing those 
noble parts (the noblest of many) the guts, perfo^ 
rated' only the holbw of his belly, and caused no 
other harm than an immoderate effusion of blood, 
of which, though it at present weakened him, h* 
soon after.recovered. 

This accident, however, was in the end attended 
with worse consequences: for, as very few people 
(thosegreatestofall men, absolute princes excepted), 
attempt to cut the thread of human life, like the fa- 
tal sisters, merely out of wantonness and for their 
diversion, but rather by so doing, propose to them- 
selves the acquisition of some future good, or t?je 
avenging some past evil; and as the former of these 
motiTCS did not appear probable, it put inquisitive 
persons on examinmg into the. latter. Now,as tb«. 
vast schemes of Wild, when ihey were discovered, 
howerer great io their nature, seemed to some per- 
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aoiis like the projfcU of most «the7 «vch pcnomh ,i«- 
tiier to becaicuunted for the elory of th« great ttmt 
bkvMiUv tlutn IQ re<louad to the cenersl goo4 of a«h 
dety; desieos .beg^ to be isud by several of tbow 
. wbo thought it prwdpaJly their <[uty,to pnt a st«ft 
to the future prognss <^ our hero; an4 a learned 
judge particularly, a neat eaemy tp t^'s kiad c^ 
groatoes^, procured a clause in an act of pftrliantent 
as.a:trapfor Wild, which he soon after fell into. 
By -thia lair it was made capital 40 a |*rig to a^sA 
Triththe band^ oi otber people. A law so fA^ly- 
cakutoed for the destruction of all priggish gneat- 
sess, that it Wfs indeed iuipossihle for our ker^ >to 
ikvoidit. 

CHAP II. 

4 ikort hiiii concerning popular ingratitude. Mr. Will's 
arrival in the castle, with otkei- occurrences, to be 
found in vo otker history. 

IF we had any leisure, we would here digresa s 
little pn that ingratitude, which so many writers 
have observed to spring-up in the people in all free 
gov«mn>ent5 towards their great men; who, while 
they have been consulting the good of the public* 
by raising their own greatness, in which the whole 
body (as the kingdom of France thinks itself in the 
glory of their grand monarch) was so deeply con- 
cerned, have been sometime^ sacrificed by those verj 
people for whose glory the said great men were so 
industriously at work: and this from a foolish zeal 
iot a certain ridiculous imaginary thing called Li- 
berty, to which great men are ohserred to have a 
:great animosity. 

This law had been promulgated a vwy little time 
Listen Mr. Wild, having received from some dutiful 
rmembers of the gang, a valuable piece of goods, 
.did -for a consideration somewhat short of its origi- 
nal pEice,i£coav^ it to the Tt^aumzTyiaximai 
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&ct bsABg-uiigratrfullyiDfcinBedag^^nstby the said 
amaet, he was surprised iti his own house, and bdii^ 
Dverpom'ered by nuin^rs, wis hurried before araa- 
gistittte, ami bjrihim committed t»^iat castle, Wikh; 
saitable as^it it to^attnes, vn donet ehuse loiia«^ 
tDoviten in our htstoiy, and -where manf 9reait«Kii> 
at thiB^ime, happened to be assembled. i 

::Tbe goveraor, or, as the law more bcmcurably 
cb1)& him, treeperof this castle, was Mr. Wild's old 
(et6ad and acquaintance. This made the latter greatly 
satisfied with the place t^ his con&nementyaa he 
prothised himself not only a kind reception i and 
handsome accomiftodation there, but even ta obtaiti 
his liberty from him, if he thought it neCeSsaiyitO 
desire it : but, alas ! he was deceived, his old friend 
knew himi no longer, ^d rdiised to see him, and the 
lieutenant'^gbvemor insisted on as high ffamish fot 
fettere, and as exorbitant a price for lodging, as if 
he ha4 had a fine gentleman m custody for murder, 
or any other genteel crime. 
- To^cDi^e&B a melancholy truth, It is a circunv- 
atance .muoh. to be lamented, that there is no abso- 
lute- dependance on the friendship of great men. An 
obaervatioD whif^ Mtb been frequently made by 
those who have lived in courts, or m Newgate, or 
is- any' other place set apart for the habitation' of 
aucb pensens. > - ^ 

The second dayof his confinement he was greatly 
sorprieed! at receiving a visit from bis wife; and much 
morejsoi when, instead of a countenance ready to in- 
Sak hiAi,.tbe only motive to which he could ascribe 
her pirefience, he saw the tears tricklihg down her 
lovely' cheeks.- Ue embraced her with the utmost 
niarlu of afiection^ and declared he could hardly re- 
^retihiB< QOafittcmeiit, since it had produced such>an 
nstaooe .oi the happiness he enjoyed in her, : whose 
fidelity to him on. ties occasion would, he believed, 
mi^ke him-fh^ e^vy of most husba;ids, even in New-* 
gaje. {je the^i begg^ her t9. dry her eyes, and be 
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tftraforted; for thsit matters might go beMer with 
him than she expected. " No. no," says she* "lam 
'* certain you will be found guilty Dtatk, I knew 
^' \fhat it would always come to. I told yoa it was 
•' impossible to carry on such a ti»dc long ; but you 
.'* would not be advised, and now you see the conse- 
" quence, now you lepent when it b too late. AU 
" ttw comfort I shall have when youaremr^^«^* is, 
** that I gave you a good advice. If you b&d al- 
*' ways gone out by yourself, as I would bare had 
" yoa, you might have robbed on to the end of the 
*' chapter} but you was wiser than ail the world, or 
*' EiCber lazier, and aee what your laziness i« Com6 
** t<^— to the ch£ai^, for thither you will go now» 
^ that's ia&IIible; Atid a juaf judgmont od you for 
*'{cAb>wing your headstrong will; lam the only 
*'■ pexBOO.to bepittedjpoor I, who ^11 be acanda- 
" iized for your fault. Than goes ske whose husband 
^ Vims .hanged: methinks I hear them crying so alr 
" ready." At which words she burst ioto tears. He 
oould not then forbear chiding her for tlus muieces- 
sary concern on hts actount, and begged liernotto 
(rAutdebim sny more. .She answered with some sm- 
ril; *' On your account, and be d — d to youl No, 
":if tiie old cull of a justioe had notsentmehither, 
" 1 bielieve it would hare beenloog enough before! 
'* should have come hither to see after yew; d — n 
•'me, lanvcotomitted for the jKm^V<^J,'mani and 
^' we «hal) be both mk&e^ together. 'rbhh,,my 
" dear, it almo&t makes me a«i«ids foi^ b^ing mih>- 
" bedmyself, to have ihe pleasure of seeing theeasi>- 
" iedtoo" "lndQed,mydear,"answeredWiid, *'it 
f' is what I have long wished. for thee; but I 4o not 
*f desire to bear thee company, and. I have .still 
"hopes to have. diJe {ileasure of sedng you go With" 
f* out me; at least I will have the pleasureloberid 
^. of you now." And so saying, be seized her by 
» Tlrt^ant word for AangAw- fthf^aUmts. 
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the waist} and with strong arm flung her out of the 
room ; but not before she had withlier oails left 9 
bloody memorial oq his cheek: and thus this fond 
couple parted. 

Wild had scarce recovered himself from the un- 
easiness into which this unwelcome visit, proceeding 
from the disagreeable fondness of his wife, had thrown 
him, than the faithful Achates appeared. The pre- 
sence of this youth was indeed a cordial to his spirits. 
He received him with open arms,r{ind expressed the 
utmost satisfaction in the fidelity of his friendship, 
which so far exceeded the fashion of the times, and 
said many things, which we have forgot, on the oc- 
casion; but weremembertheyall tended totbe praise 
of Firebloodj whose modesty, at length, put a stop 
to the torrent of compliments, by asserting he ha4 
done no more than his duty, and that he should have 
detested himself, could he have forsaken his friend 
in his adversity ; and after many protestations, that 
he, came the moment he heard of his misfortune, he 
asked him if be could be of any service. Wild an- 
swered, since he had so kindly proposed that ques- 
tion; he must say he should be obliged to him, if he 
could lend him a few guineas ; for that he was very 
see^. Fireblood replied, that he was greatly unhap- 
py in not having it then in his power, adding many 
hearty oaths, that he had not a farthing of money in 
his pocket, which was, indeed, strictly true; for he 
had only a bank-note, which he had that evening 
purloined from a gentleman in the play-house passage. 
He then asked for his wife, to whom, to speak truly, 
the visit was intended, her confinement being the 
misfortune of which he had just heard; for, as for 
that of Mr. Wild himself^ he had known it from 
the first minute, without ever intending to trouble 
him with his company. Being informed therefore 
of the visit which had lately happened, he reproved 
Wild for his QTuel treatment of that good creature; 
then taluDf at sudden a leave m he civUly could 1^ 
S2 
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the ^ntleman.he hastened to comfort his ladjrj who 
fccelved him with great kindness. 



CHAP. m. 

Gtrious aneedates relathigto the history of Newgale. 

1 HERE resided in the castle at the same time 
with Mr. Wild, one Roger Johhson, a very 
GREAT Mav, who had lon^ been at the head of aH 
the Prigs in Newgate, and had raised contributions 
on them. He examined into the nature of their de- 
fence, procured and instructed their evidence, and 
made himself, at least in their opinion, so necessary 
to them, that the whole fate of Newgate seemed en- 
tirely to depend upon him. 

Wild had not been long in confinement before he 
began to oppose this man. He represented him to 
the Prigs as a fellow, who, under the plausible pre- 
. tence or assisting their causes, was in reality under- 
mining THE Liberties of Newgate. He at first 
threw out certain sly hints and insinuations; but 
having by degrees formed a party against Roger, he 
one day assembled them together, and spoke to 
them in the following florid manner : 

** Friends andfeUow-cittzenSt 

'" The cause which I am to mention to you this 
-" day, is of such mighty importance, that when I 
" consider my own small abilities, I tremble with 
" an apprehension, lest your safety may be rendered 
" precarious by the weakness of him who hath xm- 
" dertaken to represent to you your danger. Gen- 
" tlemen, the liberty of Newgate is at stake; your 
" privileges have been long undermined, and are now 
** openly violated ty one manj by one who hath en- 
** grossed to himself the whole conduct of your trials, 
*< under colour of which, he exacts what contrtbu- 
" tions on you he pleases: but are those sums ap-* 
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" propri&t6d to the uses for which thejr are raised ? 
" Your frequent convictions at the Old Bailey, those 
** depredations of justice, must too sensibly and sore- 
*' ly demonstrate the contrary. What evidence doth 
•' he ever produce for the prisoner, which the pri- 
*' soner himself could not haVe provided, and often 
•* better instructed? How many noble youths have 
*• there been lost, when a single alikt would have 
*' save them ! Should I be silent, nay, could your 
" own injuries want a tongue to remonstrate, the 
** very breath, which by his neglect hath been stop- 
*' ped at the Ckeat, would cry out loudly against him. 
*' Nor is the exorbitancy of his plunders visible only 
** in the dreadful consequences it hath produced to 
" the Pngs, nor glares it only in the miseries brought 
** on them: it blazes forth in the more desirable ef- 
" fects it hath wrought for himself, in the rich per- 
** quisites acquired by it: witness that silk night- 
" gowQ, that robe of shame, which, to his eternal 
" dishonour, he publicly wears; that gown, which 
" I will not scruple to call the winding-sheet of the 
- ** liberties of Newgate. Is there a iVig' who hath 
"the interest, and lionour of Newgate so little at 
*' heart, that he can refrain from blushing when he 
" beholds that trophy, purchased with the breath of 
" so many Prigs! Nor is this all. His waistcoat 
*' embroidered with sillc, and his velvet cap» bought 
" with the same price, are ensigns <^ the same dis- 
*• grace. Some would think the rags which covered 
** fiis nakedness, when first he was committed hi- 
*' tber, well exchanged for these gaudy trappings; 
** but in my eye, no exchange can be profitable 
" when dishonour is the condition. If therefore, 
" Newgate — '* Here the only copy which we could 
procure ofthis speech breaks otf abruptly; however, 
we can assure the reader, from very authentic infbr- 
jnation, that he concluded with advising the Prigs to 
put their affairs mto other bands. After which, one 
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of his party, as had been before concerted, in t very 
long speech recommended him (Wild himself) tn 
their choice. 

Newgate was divided into parties on thU occa< 
slon ; the Prip on each side representing their chief 
or Great Man to be the only person by whom the 
affairs of Newgate could be managed with safety and 
advantage. The Prigs had indeed very incompatible 
Interests; for whereas the supporters of Johnson, 
who was in possession of the plunder of Newgate, 
were admitted to some share under their leader ; so 
the abettors of Wild had, on hii promotion, the 
same views of dividing some part of the spoil among 
themselves. It is no wonder therefore they were 
both so warm on each side. What may seem more 
remarkable was, that the debtors, who were entirely 
unconcerned in the dispute, and who were the 
destined plunder of both parti^, should Interest 
themselves with the utmost violence, some on behalf 
of Wild, and othtfrs in favour of Johnson. So that 
allNewgateresoundedwithWiLD/wrt/w,JoHNSO» 
for ever. And the poor debtors re-echoed tAe liber- 
ties of Newgate, whidi in the cant language, signifies 
Plunder, as loudly as the thieves themselves. In short, 
such quarrels and animosities happened between 
them, that they seemed rather the people of two 
countries long at war with each other, than the h> 
habitants of the same castle. 

Wild's party at length prevailed, and he succeed- 
ed to the place and power of Johnson, whom he pre- 
sently stripped of all his iinery; but when it was 
proposed, that he should sell it, and divide the money 
for the good' of the whole ; he waved that motion, 
saying, it was ' not yet time, that he should find a 
better opportunity, that the clothes wanted clean- 
ing, with many other pretences, and, within two 
days, to the surprize of many, he appeared in- them 
himself; for which he vouchsafed nootherapology 
than, that they fitted him much, better than they 
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did Johnson, and that they became him m a much 
more elegant manner. 

This behaviour in Wild greatly incensed the debt- 
ors, particularly those by whose means he had been 
promoted. They grumbled extremely, and Tented 
great indignation against Wild ; when one day a very 
grave man, and one of much authority among them, 
bespake them as follows: 

*' Nothing sure can be more justly ridiculous 
** than the conduct of those, who should lay the 
** Iamb in the wolf sway, and then should lament bis 
«' being devoured. What a wolf is in a sheep^ld, 
*' a great man is in society. Now when one wolf 
** is in possession of a sheepfold, how little would 
" it avail the simple flock to expel him, and place 
^ another in his stead? Of the same benefit to us is 
** the overthrowing one Prig in favour of another. 
" And for what other advantage was your struggle? 
" Did you not all know that Wild and his followers 
** were Prigs, as well as Johnson and his? What 
<' then could the contention be among such, but 
" that which you have now discovered it to have 
" been? Perhaps some would say. Is it then our diity 
" tamely to submit to the rapine of the Prig who 
" now plunders us, for fear of an exchange ? Surely 
" no: but I answer. It is better to shake the plun- 
** der off, than to exchange the plunderer. And by 
** what means pan we effect this, but by a total 
" change in our manners ? Every Prig is a slaye. 
** His own Pri^iik desires which enslave him, them-. 
« selves betrayhim to the tyranny of others. To 
*' preserve, therefore, the lit>erty of Newgate, is to 
*' change the manners of Newgate. Let us therc- 
" fore, who are confined here for debt only, separate 
" ourselves entirely from the Prigs; neither drink 
•* with them, nor converae with them. Let us, at 
•'the same time, separate ourselves farther from 
" Priggiim itself. Instead of being ready, on every 
" oppwtuaity, to pillage each other, let us be coO'* 
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** teot with onr honest share of the cominon bonnty, 
** and with the acquisition c^ our own industry. 
** When we separate from the P"gs, let us enter into 
'' a closer alliance with one another. Let us con~ 
'' sider ourselves all as members of one community, 
'* to the public good of which we are to sacrifice 
** our private views j not to give up the interest of 
" the whole for every little pleasure or profit which 
*' shall accrue to ourselves. Liberty is consistent 
*' with no degree of honesty inferior to this» and the 
*' community where this abounds, no Prig will have 
" the impudence or audaciousness to endeavour to 
*' enslave; ot if he should, his own destruction would 
** be the only consequence of his attempt. But while 
" one man pursues his ambition, another his interest, 
*' another his safety j while one hath a rpguery (a 
" P'iSi"" *^^y ^^""^ *^*'^ ^*)» 'o commit, and another 
*' a roguery to defend, they must naturally Hy to the 
*' favour and protection of those, who have power 
*' to give them what they desire, and to defend them' 
'* from what they fear; nay, in this view it becomes 
*' their interest to promote this power in their pa- 
** trons. Now gentlemen, when we are no longer 
•* Prigs, we shall no longer have these fears or these 
*' desires. What remains, therefore, for us, but to 
*' resolve bravely to lay aside our Priggism, our 
" roguery,, in plainer words, and preserve our liber- 
*' ty, or to give up the latter in the preservatitm and 
" preference of the former." 

This speech was received with much applause ; 
however Wild continued as before to levy contribu- 
tions among the prisoners, to apply the garnish to 
his own use, and to strut openly in the ornaments 
which he had stripped from Johnson. To speak 
sincerely, there was more bravado than real use or 
advantage in these trappings. As for the nightgown 
its outside indeed qiade a ghttering tinsel appearance, 
but it kept him not warm; nor could the finery of 
it do him much honour, since every one luiew it did 
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' not properly belong to him ; as to the waistcoat, it 
fitted him very ill, being infinitely too big for him i 
and the cap was so heavy, that it made his head ach. 
Thus these clothes, which perhaps (as they presented 
the idea of their misery more sensibly to the people's 
eyes), brought him more envy, hatred> and detrac* 
tion, than ail his deeper impositions and more real 
advantages, afforded very little use or honour to 
the wearer; nay, could scarce serve to amuse his 
own vanity, when this was cool enough to reflect 
with the. least seriousness. And shoiud I speak itt 
the language of a man who estimated human hap- 
piness without regard to that greatness, which we 
have so laboriously endeavoured to paint in this his- 
toryj it is probable he never took (i. e. robbed the 
prisoners of) a shilling, which he himself did not 
pay too dear for. 



CHAP. IV. 

The dead-warrant arrives for Heartfreei on whkk occa- 
sion fVild belrays some human weakness. 

V HE dead-warrant, as it is called, now came 
down to Newgate for the execution of Heart- 
free among the rest of the prisoners. And here the 
reader must excuse us, who profess to draw natural^ 
not perfect characters, and to record the truths of 
history, not the extravagancies of romance, while we 
relate a weakness in Wild, of which we are ourselves- 
ashamed, and which we would willingly have con- 
cealed, could we have preserved at the same time 
that strict attachmentto truth andimpartiality, which 
wehave professedin recordingthe annals of thisgreat 
man. 'Know then, reader, that this dead-warrant 
did not affect Heartfree.whowas to suffer a shameful 
death by it, with half the concern it gave Wild, who 
^ad-been the occasion of it. He had been a little 
ptruclc the day before, on seeing the children carried 
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away in tears from their father. This srnht brought 
the remembrance of some slight injuries he had dwie 
the father, to his mind, which he endeavoured, as 
much as poswble, to obliterate ; but when one of the 
keepers (I should say lieutenants of the castle), re- 
peated Heartfree's name among those of the male- 
nctors who were to suffer within a few days, the 
blood forsook bis countenance, and, in a cold, still 
stream moved heavily to his heart, which had scares 
Strength enough left to return it through his veins. 
]n short, his body so visibly demonstrated the pangs 
of his mind, that, to escape observation, he retired to 
hw room, where he sullenly gave vent to such bitter 
agonies, that even the injured Heartfree, had not the 
apprehension of what his wife had suffered shut.every 
avenue of compassion, would have pitied him. 

When his mind was thoroughly fatigued, and 
worn out with the horrors whicn the approaching 
fate of the poor wretch, who lay under a sentence 
which he had intquitously brought upon him, had 
suggested, sleep promised him reliefi but this pro- 
mise was, alas ! delusive. This certain irlend to the 
tired body is often the severest enemy to the oppres- 
sed mind. So at least it proved to Wild, adding visi- 
onary to real horrors, and tormenting his imagina- 
tion with phantoms too dreadful to be described. At 
length stating from these visions, he no sooner re- 
covered his waking senses, than he cried out : *' I 
" may yet, prevent this catastrophe. It is not too 
" late to discover the whole." He then paused a 
mciment: But greatness instantly returning,tohis as- 
sistance, checked the base thought, as it first offered 
itself to his mind. He then reasoned thus coolly with 
himself: " Shall I, like a child, or a woman, or 
" one of those mean wretches, whom I have al- 
** ways despised,be frightened by dreams and vision- 
*' ary phantoms, to sully that honour which I have 
*' so difficultly acquired, and so gloriously main-. 
** tainedl Shall I, to redeem the worthless life of 
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*' this silly fellow, suiFcr my reputation to contract 
" a stain, which the blood of millions cannot wipe 
" away ! Was it only that the few, the simple part 
" of mankind, should call me Rogue, perhaps I 
*' could submit ; but to be for ever contemptible to 
" the Prigs, as a wretch who wanted spirit to ex- 
" ecute my undertaking, can never be digested. 
" What is the life of a single man? Have not whole 
** armies and nations been sacrificed to the honour 
" ofOMEGafiAT Man? Nay to omit that ifiret class 
*' of greatness, the conquerors of mankind, how 
" often have numbers fallen by a fictitious plot, only 
" to satisfy the spleen, or perhaps exercise the in- 
" genuity of a member of that second order of great- 
" ness the Ministerial! What have I done thenf 
*' Why, I have ruined a family, and brought an in- 
" nocent man to the gallows. lought rather to weep 
" with Alexander, that I have ruined no more, th&n 
" to regret the little I have done/' He at length, 
therefore, bravely resolved to consign over Heartfree 
to his fate,though it cost him more struggling than 
may easily be believed, utterly to conquer nis re- 
luctance, and to banish awny every degree of hu- 
manity from his mind, these little sparks of which 
composed one of those weaknesses, which we la- 
mented in the opening of our history. 

But, in vindicationofourherOjwemust beg leave 
to observe, that nature is seldom so kind as those 
writers who draw characters absolutely perfect. 
She seldom creates any man so completely great, or 
completely low, but that some sparics of humanity 
will glimmer in the former, and some sparks of what 
the vulgar call evil, will dart forth in the latter; ut- 
terly to extinguish which will gire some pain- and 
uneasiness to bothj for I apprehend, no mind wad 
ever yet formed entirely free from blemish, unless 
peradventure that of a sanctified hypocrite, whose 
praises some well-fed flatterer hath gratefully 
thought proper to- sing forth. - " 
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CHAP. V. 

Containittg various, matters. 

1 HE day was now come when poor Heartfree 
was to suffer an ignominious death. Friendly had, 
in the strongest manner, confirmed his assurance of 
fuliilling his promise, of becoming a father to one 
of his children, and a husband to the other. This 
gave him inexpressible comfort, and he had, the 
. evening before, taken his last leave of the Httle 
'wretches, with a tenderness which drew a tear from 
one of the keepers, joined to a magnanimity which 
would have pleased a Stoic. When he was inform- 
ed that the coach, which Friendly had provided 
for him, was ready, and that the rest o^ the prison- 
ers were gone, he embraced that faithful friend 
with great passion, and begged that be would leave 
})im here ; but the other desired leave to accompany 
}iim to his end; which at last he was forced to com- 
ply with. And now he was proceeding towards the 
coach, when he found his difficulties were not yet 
over; for now a friend arrived, of whom he was to 
take a harder and more tender leave than he had 
yet gone Uirougb. This friend, reader, was no other 
than Mrs. Heartfree herself, who ran to him with a 
look all wild, staring, and frantic, and, having 
reached bis arn;i8, fainted away in them without ut- 
tering a single sj'llaUe. Heartfree was, with great 
difHculty, able to preserve his own senses in such a 
surprize at such a season. And indeed our good- 
natured reader will be rather inclined to wish this 
miserable couple bad, by dying in each qther's arms, 
put a. final period to their woes, than have surviv- 
ed to taste those bitter moments which were to be 
their portion, and which the unhappy wife, sooa 
recovering from the short intermission of being, 
now -be;^ to suffer. When she became first 
mistress (^ her voices she burst forth into the if^ 
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the following accents: **0 my husband t—Ts this the 
" condition m which I find you after our cruel sepa" 
** ration! Who hath donethis?Cruelheaven! What 
" is the occasion ? I know thou canst deserve no ill. 
" Tell me, somebody who can speak, while I have 
" my senses left to understand, — what is the- matter?" 
'At which words several laughed, and one answered : 
" The matter! Why no great matter. — ^The gen- 
*' tieman is not the first, nor won't be the last: The 
-** worst of the matter is, that if we are to stay all 
* the morning here, I shall lose my dinner." Heart- 
free, pausing a moment, and recollecting himself, 
cry'd out: *' I will bear alt with patience." And 
then, addressing himself to the commanding officer, 
begged he mightonly have a few minutes by himself 
■with his wife, whom he had not seen before, since hi» 
misfortunes. The great man answered: " He had 
" compassibn on him, and would do more than be 
*' could answer; but he supposed he was too'much 
. " a getitleman not to know that something was due 
" for such civility." On this bint. Friendly, who 
was himself half dead, pulled five guineas out of his 
pocket; which the great man took, and said, he 
would be so generous to give him ten minutes; on 
which one observed, that many a gentleman had 
bought ten minutes with a woman dearer, and many 
other facetious remarks were made, unnecessary to 
be here related. Heartfree was now suffered to retire 
into a room with his wife, the commander inform"- 
mg him at his entrence, that he miist be expeditious, 
for that the rest of the good company would be at 
the tree before him, and he supposed he was a gen- 
tleman of too much breeding to make them wait. 

This tender wretched couple were now retired for ' 
these few minutes, which the commander without , 
carefully measured with his watch; aod Heartfree 
was mustering all hisresolution to part with what his 
soul so ardently doated on, and to conjure her to sup- 
port his loss for the sake of her poor iufants, and to 
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comfort her with the promise of Friendly on their ac- 
couot; but all his d«sigo was frustrated. Mrs. Heart- 
free eould not support the shock, but again fainted 
away, and so entirely lost every symptom of life, that 
Heartfree cdled vehemently for assistance. Friendly 
rushed first into the room, and was soon followed by 
many others, and, what was remarkable, one who 
had usinoved beheld the tender scene between these 
parting lovers, was touched to the quick by the pale 
looks of the woman, and ran up and down for water, 
drops, &c. with the utmost hurry and confusion. 
The ten minutes were expired, which the com- 
mander now hinted^ and seeing nothing offered 
for the renewal of the term (for indeed Friendly had 
unhappily emptied his pockets), he began to grow 
very ithportunate, and at last told Heartfree, He 
should be ashamed not to act more like a man. Heart- 
free begged his pardon, and said, he would make 
him wait no longer. I'hen, with the deepest sigh, 
cry'd : " O my angel !" and embracing his wife with 
the utmost eagerness, kissed^er pale lips with more 
fervency than ever bridegroom did the blushing 
cheeks of his bride; hethencry'd: "The Almighty 
*' bless thee; and, if it be his pleasure, restore thee 
"to life; if not, I beseech him we may presently 
** meet again in a better world than this." He 
wag breaking from her, when perceiving her sense 
returning, he could not forbear renewing his em- 
brace, and again pressing her lips, which now reco- 
vered life and warmth so fast, that he begged one 
ten minutes more to tell her what her swooning had 
prevented her hearing. The worthy commander be- 
ing perhaps a little touched at this tender scene, took 
Friendly aside, and asked him what he would give, 
if he would suffer his friend to remain half an hour ? 
Friendly answered, any thing ; that he had no more . 
money in his pocket, but he would certainly pay him 
that afternoon. WeU then, I'll be moderate, said 
hCiT— Twenty guineas. — ^Friendly answeied. It is a 
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bargain. The commander, having exacted a firm 
promise, cry'd,' — "nien I don't care if they stay a 
whole hour together i for what signifies hiding 
good news !—— The gentleman is* reprieved— r-; 
of which he had just before received notice in a 
whisper. It would be very impertinent to offer at a 
description of the joy this occasioned to tb« two 
friends, en to Mrs. Heartfree, who was now agaia 
recovered. A surgeon who was happily present, was 
employed to bleed them all. After which the ccan- 
mander,who.had his promise of the nwMiey again con- 
firmed to him, wished Heartfree joy, and, shaking 
htm very friendly by the hands, cleared the room or 
all the company, ancT left the three friends together. 

CHAP. VI. 

In which ike foregoing happy incident is accounted for. 

£>UT here, though I am convinced my good- 
natured reader may almost want the surgeon's 
assistance also, and that there is no passage in this 
whol.e story, which can afford him equal delight : 
yet lest our reprieve should seem to resemble that 
an the Beggar's Opera, I shall endeavour to shew 
him, that this incident, which is undoubtedly true, 
is at least as natural as delightful; for, we assure 
him, we would rather have suffered half mankind 
to be hang'd, than have saved uue contrary to the 
strictest rules of writing and probability. 

Be it known then (a circumstance which I think 
highly credible,) that the great Fireblood had been, 
a few days before, taken in the fact of a robbery^ 
andcairied before the same justice of peace, whohad, 
on his evidence, committed Heartfree to prison. 
This magistrate, who did indeed no small honour to 
the commission he bore,du!y considered the VBcighty 
charge committed to him, by which he was entrust- 
ed with decisions affecting the lives, liberties, and 
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properties of his countrymen ; he therefore eTnmlned 
always with the utmost diligence and caution into 
every minute circumstance. And, ashe had a good 
deal balanced, ■'■ven when he committed Heartfree, 
on the excellent character given him byFriendly and 
the maid ; and, as he was much staggered on finding 
that of the two persons, on whose evidence alone 
JHeartfree had been committed, and had been sines 
convicted, one was in Newgate for a folony, and the 
other was now brought before him for i robbery, he 
thought proper to put the matter very home to Fire* 
blooci atthis time. The young Achates wastaken, 
as we have said, in the fact ; so that denial he saw 
xvas in vain. He. therefore honestly confessed what 
he knew must be proved ; and desired, on the merit 
of the discoveries he made, to be admitted as an evi- 
dence against his accomplices. This afforded the 
happiest opportunity to the justice, to satisfy his 
conscience in relation to Heartfree. He told Fire- 
blood, that if he expected the favour he solicited, it 
must be on condition, that he revealed the whole 
truth to him concerning the evidence which he bad 
lately given against a bankrupt, and which some eir* 
cumstanceshad induced a suspicion of j that he might 
depend on it, the truth would be discovered by other 
means, and gave some oblique hints (a deceit en- 
tirely justifiable) that Wild himself had offered sxttk 
a discovery. The very mention of Wild'snameiai- 
mediately alarmed Fireblood, who did not in the least 
doubt the readiness of that Gkbat Man to hang 
any of the gang, when his own interest seemed to 
require it. He therefore hesitated not a moment; 
hot, having obtained a promise from the justice, that 
sie should be accepted as an evidence, he discovered 
the whple falsehood, and declared that he had been 
seduced by Wild to depose as he bad done. 

Thejustice having thus luckily and timely disco- 
vered this scene of villainy, alias greatness, lost <nbt a 
moment in using his utmost endeavours to get the 
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case of the unhappy convict represented to the so- 
vereigni who immediately granted him that graci- 
ous reprieve, which caused such happiness to the per- 
sons concerned; and which we hope we have now 
accounted for to the satisfaction orthe reader. 

The good magistrate having obtained this reprieve 
for Heartfree, thought it incumbent on him to visit 
him in the prison, and to sound, if possible, the depth 
of this affair, that if he should appear as innocent 
,as he now began to conceive him, he might use all 
imaginable methods to obtain his pardon and en- 
lareement. 

The next day therefore after that when the mise- 
rable scene above described had passed, he went to 
Newgate.wherehefound those three persons, namely 
Heartfree, his wife, and Friendly, sitting together. 
The justice informed the prisoner of the comeHioo of 
Firehlood, with the steps which he bad taksn upon 
it. The reader will easily conceive the many out- 
ward thanks as well as inward gratitude which he re- 
ceived from all three; but those were of very little 
consequence to him, compared with the secret satis- 
^tion he felt In his mind, from reflecting on the 
preservation of innocence, as he soon after very 
clearly perceived was the case. 

When he entered the room, Mrs. Heartfree was 
speaking with some earnestness: As he perceived, 
therefore, he had interrupted her, he begged she 
would continue her discourse, which, ifhe prevented 
by his presence, he desired to depart ; but Heartfree 
would not suffer it. He said, she had been relating 
some adventures,which perhaps might entertain him 
to hear, and which she the rather desired he would 
hear, as they might serve to illustrate the foundation, 
on which this falsehood had been built, which had 
brought on her husband all his misfortunes. 

The justice very gladly consented, and Mrs. 
Heartfree, at her husband's desire, began the relation 
from the first renewal of Wild's acquaintance with - 
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him i but, though this recapitulation was necessary- 
for the information of our good magistrate, as itn 
would be useless, and perhaps tedious> to the reader, 
we shall only repeat that part of her story to which . 
only he is a stranger, beginning with what happen- . 
e^ to her after Wild had been turned adrift in ^e 
bd^t by the captain of the French privateer. 

CHAP. VII. :'; . r\!^ 

i^s. HfartJrurt^iOfs-.iep'Mh'eiitttres. 

jMrS. Heartfree proceeded thus: "The ven-' 
" geance which the French captain exacted on, 
""'that villain (our hero,} persuaded me, that I was. 
"fallen into the hands of a man of honour andju^ 
" tice ; nor, indeed, was if possible for any person to 
'* be treated with more respect and civility thanlnbw 
""■vi^S; but this could not mitigate my sorrows, 
" when 1 reflected on the condition in which I had 
•'^been betrayed to leave, 'all that' was dear to me,' 
*' much less could it produce such an effect, when I 
" discovered, as I soon did, that I owed it chiefly to, 
" a passion, which threatened me with great uneasi- 
" ness, as it quickly appeared to be very violent, and 
" aslwasabsolutejyin the power of the person \yho' 
" possessed it, or was rather possessed by it. I must 
" however do hitn thejustice to say, my fears' carried, 
'' my suspicions farther than I afterwards found I had' 
" any reason to carry them :' He did indeed very soon. 
•" acquaint me with his passioiii and used all thesis^ 
" gentle methods, which frequently succeed witH' 
'' our sex, to prevail with me to gratify it; biit oe- 
" ver'once threatened, nor had the least recourse to 
"force. He did not even once insinuate', to me, 
' •' that I was' totally in his power, which I myself 
" sufficiently saw, and whence T drew the Inpst 
"dreadful Apprehensions, well knowing, that ' as, 
" there are some dispositions so brutal, that cruelty^ 
" adds a zest and savour to their pleasiiresi iso.th?re' 
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" arcbtherS Tfrhose gefltlel" inclinatibiis are better" 
" gratified, W-hen they win us by softer methods to" 
"•comply rt'iril their desires; yet that even these" 
" maybeefteo compelled by an unruly passion to I 
""have recoxirse at last to the means of violence, 
"when they despair of success from persuasion;" 
"-'but I w^-hsppily the captive of a better man.'' 
" My fionqusrdr' was one ttf those over whom vice ' 
"hatha Hntittfd jurisdiction ; and though he was tbo' 
*'■ easily prevailed on to sin, he was proof against' 
"■any tempta^on to villainy. - ' 

:*< We had beerttwo days almost totally becalmed," 
".•when a brfek gale rising, as we were in sight of 
""Dunkiric, w* ffiw a vessel making full sail towards' 
"Vs.' The captain, of the privateer was so strong," 
'•"thafhe apprehended no danger but froma mart of' 
"■war, which the sailors discerned this not to be. ' 
"M?" therefore struck his colours, and furled his ' 
"sails: as much as possible, in order fo lie by and ex- ' 
"■peet her, bbping the miglftbe a prize." ' (Here" 
Heartfpeesiftiling,hiswifesto^ped,ind enquired the' 
cause; • He told her, it WiS &om her using 'the sea ' 
terms so aptly: She laughed, and answered, he would'^ 
Wonder less at this, \vheri Ifeheard'thelongtim^slie 
had been qri board: Arjd then pi"Oceeded) " This' 
"vessel now came -alfe Jg^side of us,' and hailed us,' 
"-havmg perceived' that, ofi which we'we're abAard, ' 
""to be of her own ciJunlry: th6y begged' ai n'ot-'to ' 
"■ put into DuiikiVki bult to accom party ■tftem 'in tWeir" 
" pursuit-of a Ifer^e English iherchanMan.ivhom we" 
'^-should ea^ify bvdrtalce, and^bcrth together as easily ' 
'^conquet-. Ouf bafilaih itnmediaTely consented to" 
" this propositidn, artd'ordefe^ all n is sail to be" 
"icrbwded: 'This Iwas most^RWelcome news to me, 
" bowev^, *e icomYorted me'allhecduld, by assur- ' 
"'ingmei'tKa^iidthint tbliir, thathe would b'eso " 
** far from offering thsH^ast rudeness to mtMmself,'' 
'Mhit hfc Wbuld,'it' ttt*'Ad2aia of his life, jirotei^me 
"'fiWW k.'- J This assurance 'giaVe me alHhe Jconsola-* 
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*' tion n-hichmypresentcircumstancesanclthedread- 
" fill apprehensions I had on your dear account wouid 
" admit." (At which words the tenderest glances 
passed on both sides between the husband and wife.) 

" We sailed near twelve hours, when we camein 
" sight of the ship we were in pursuit of, and which 
" we should probably have soon come up with, had 
. " not a very thick mist ravished her from our eyes. 
" This mist continued several hours, and when it 
" cleared up.wediscoveredour companion at a great 
"distance from os; but what gave us (I mean the 
•* captain and his crew) the greatest uneasiness, was 
** the sight of a very large ship within a mile of us, 
** which presently saluted us with a gun, add now 
" appeared to be a third-rate English man of war. 
•' Our captain declared the impossibility of either 
" fighting or escaping, and accordingly struck, with- 
" out waiting for the broadside whicn was prepar- 
" ing for us, and which perhaps would have pre- 
" vented me from the happiness I now enjoy." This 
occasioned Heartfree to change colour, his wife 
therefore pass'd hastily to circumstances of a more 
smiling complexion. ' 

" I greatly rejoiced at this event, as I thought 
" it would not only restore me to the safe possession 
" of my jewels, but to what I vj^e beyond all the 
" treasure in the universe. My expectation, how-' 
" ever, of both these was somewhat crost for the 
" present:' As to the former, I was told, they should 
" fae carefully preserved ; but that I must prove my 
" right to them before I could expect their restora- 
" tion; which, if I mistake not, the captain did not 
'* very eagerly desire I should be able to accomplish : 
" And as to the latter, I was acquainted, that I 
" should be put on board the first ship which they 
" met on her way to England, but uiat they were 
•* proceeding to the West-Indies. 

" I had not been long on board the man of war, 
*' before 1 discovered just reason rather to lament 
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•• than to rejoice at the exchange of my captivity ; 
" (for such I concluded my present situation to be.) 
" I had now another lover in the captain of this Eng- 
** lishman, and much rougher and less gallant than 
" the Frenchman had been. He used me with Scarce 
'* common civility, as indeed he shewed very little 
" to any other person, treating his oflicen little bet- 
*' ter than a man of no great good-breeding would 
" exert to his meanest servant, and that too on some 
*• very irritating provocation. As. for me, he ad- 
" dressed me with the insolence of a basha to a Cirr 
•' cassian slave ; he talked to me with the loose. 
" licence in which the most profligate libertines 
" converse with harlots, and which women, abandon- 
*• ed only in a moderate degree, detest andabhor. He 
" often kissed me with very rude familiarity, and one 
«* dayattemptedfurthcr brutality; when agentleman 
**on board, and who was in my situation, that is, 
" had been taken by a privateer and was retaken* 
** rescued me from his hands; for which the captain 
" con6ned him, though he was not under his com- 
" maod, two days in irons ; when he was released 
" (for I was not suffered to visit him in his confine- 
"nient) I went to him and thanked him with the 
*' utmost acknowledgment, for what he had done 
" and suffered on my account. The gentleman be- 
•' haved to me in the handsomest manner on this oc- 
" casion ; told me he was ashamed of the high sense f 
" seemed to entertain of so small an obligation, of 
** an action to which his duty as a christi&n, and his 
" honoui as a man. obliged him. From this time I 
" Iiv«d in great familiarity with this man, whom I 
" regarded ^ my protector* which he professed him- 
" self ready to be on all occasions, expressing the 
" utmost aUiorreoceof the captain's brut^ity,espe- 
" cially that shewn towards me, and the tenderness 
"of .a parent for the preservation of my virtue, for 
** which I was not myself more solicitous than he 
" appeared. He vizs, indeed, the only man I had 
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."hitherto met, since my unhappy departure^wiio did 
i" pot endeavour; by allhis looks, words^ and ^ction% 
V to assure me» he had' a likipg to my unfortunate 
"person. The rest seeming -desirous of sacri^cing 
." the little beauty they complimented, to their de- 
" sires, without the least consideration of the ruin, 
** which I earnestly represented to them, they were 
f attempting to.bringon me and on ray-fyture repose. 
._ " I now; passed several days pretty, free from the 
." captain's molestation, till one fatal night :" Here, 
perceiving Hcartfree grew pale, she cqmforted him 
by an assurance, that heaven had preserved her cha*- 
,tity, and again had restored her unsullied to his arms, 
jShe continued thus: '* Perhap^-I gavejt; a wrong 
." epithet in the word fatal; but a wretched nigh^ 
" I am sure I may call it, for no woman, who came 
/-' off victorious, was, I believe, ever in greater dan- 
." ger.' One night, I say, shaving drank his spirits 
" high with-punch, in compajiy with the purser, who 
," was the only man in the ship he admitted to his 
-"■table, the captain §ent for me into ^his, cabbin-j 
,*',whither, though unwilling, I was obj^ed tp go^ 
A< We were no.sooner aloBQ together, -than,jie seized 
.y pieby the hand, and aftpr affronting. iBy;ears\vith 
■J' discourse which I am.uniable tp repe^t^h^sworea 
" great oathj ,th^t,hig pa^sigp was to be dallied vvith 
.*f .no longer j; .ibflt l must- not expect to treathim ia 
I' the mannL'r to whiclj a .set of blockhead Jandmea 
f' submitted. None of your coquet airs, therefore, 
," .with- me, madam, said he, for I am resolved to have 
f you this night. iSo.struggling nor jiqjiawling, for 
I' both will be ,impe<tinen.l. - The first m^ri^ who 
" offers to come;in hecCjrl -will hav? his skin^ fl^a'd 
f' off at the gangway^ . He -then -attepipted -to puU 
" nae violently towardsihjs.bed. 1 (brew myself on 
** my knees, qnd w.kh t.ear,send iatreatie^.-bespught 
•♦' his compassion ; but this was, I found, tp ho pun- . 
■"..posei 1 then h^d recourse tp thr?atsi ,and fo^ 
"- deavomcd tp frjghteij )vm wjtAi tbtjpQOse^fjpsos 
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'■'■ but neither had this> though it seemed to stagger 

* him more than thczother method, sufficient force to 

* deliver me. Atlast a'-sti«tag«m eeme into my 
' head, of which my. perceiving him reel,. gave me 
■• ihe first hint, I enU'eated a naoment's reprieve only, 
'* when collecting all the spirits I coUldmuster,! 

* put on a cqnst^aiiwd air of gaiety, and told faiiti 
'' with .an aStf cted laugh, he wa&: the roughest: Xd- 
" verlhad ever met with, and thatlibelievjcdlwis 
" the first woman he had ewer; paid his addre«ses 
" tq.,- Addresses, said Yx, d'Tuyour' dresses, I zaaitt 
" to undress yojt. I then begged him to .let ub drink 
" some punch together^ for. that Lloved a can a^ 
'* AveJil ^shimselfi and oever^'would' grant the fa voifr 
" to any man till I had drank a hevtyjglaflsiwith 
" him. O! said he, if that be all, you shall have 
" punch enough to dtwnFysurself in. At which 
" words he rung the bell, and ordered in a gallon of 
" that liquor. I was in the mean time obliged to 
" suffer his nauseous kisses, and some rudenesses 
" which I had great difficulty to restrain within nio- 
" derate bounds. Whert the punch came in, he 
I'.took-up.the bowl and drank-«ny health 'ostanta- 
'/. tiously,. in such a. <[iiaptjt}i,"that itconsiderably 
" advanced Biy scheme. I .followed him' with banl- 
" pers, as fast as possible, aind-wos myself obliged 

" to drink so muchv that at another time it would - 
*' have staggered my own reason* but at jjfesent it 
f did not affect, me. At> length* perceiving him 
" very far gone, I watched an opportunity, and ran 
" out of the cabbin, resolving to seek protection of 
" the seai if I could find no o^her ; ^i heaven was 
" now..graciogsIy pleased to relieve mej for in his 
" attempt to pursue me, he, reeled backwards, and 
'f falling down the cabbin stairs, be dislocated his 
'.' shoulder, and so brvis^ himself, that X wasnot 
.*' only preserved that mght/from any danger of my 
" inlende^ravi^her} but t^^&ccid^M threw him intt) 
" a fever, which endangered his life, and whether 
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*' he ever recovered or no. I am not certain ; for, 
" during his delirious fits, the eldest lieutenant com- 
" manded the ship. This was a virtuous and a 
" brave fellow, who had been twenty-five years in 
'* that post without being able to obtain a ship, and 
*' bad seen several boys, the bastards of noblemen, 
** put over his head. One day, while the ship re- 
'* mained under his command, an £nglish vessel 
" bound to Cork, passed by; myself and my friend, 
" who had formerly lain two days in irons on my 
** account, went on board this ship with the leave 
" of the good lieutenant, who made us such presents 
" as he was able of provbions, and congratulating 
" me on my delivery from a danger to which none 
" of the ship's crew had been strangers, he kindly 
**■ wished us both a safe voyage." 



CHAP. vin. 

Jtt wkUk Mrs. Heartfree continues the relatfoii of hex 
adventures. 

*' 1 HE first evening after we were aboard this 
" vestel, which was a brigantine, we being then 
" at no very great distance from the Madeiras, the 
" most violent storm-arose from the north west, in 
" which we presently lost both our masts; and in- 
" deed death now presented 'itself as inevitable to 
" us— — I need not tell my Tommy what vrere then 
" my thoughts. Our danger was so great, that the 
, " captun of the ship, a professed atheist, betook 
"himself to prayers, and tne whole crew, abandon- 
" ing themsetves for lost, fell with the utmost «ager- 
** nesa to the emptying a cask of brandy ,not one drop 
" of which, they swore, should be polluted with salt 
" water. 1 observed here, my old friend displayed 
" less courage than I expected from him. He seem- 
" ed entirety swallowed up in despair. But, heaven 
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** be |M?ised ! we were &11 at last preserved. The 
** storm, after above eleven hours continuance, be- 
*' lan to abate, and by degrees entirely ceased ; but 
** left us still rolling at the mercy of the waves, which 
*' carried us at their own pleasure to the south-east, 
** a vast number of leagues. Our crew were all dead 
'* drunk with the Iwandy which they had taken such 
" care to jH-eserve from the sea; but, indeed, had 
" they been awake, their labour would have been of 
** very little service, as we had lost all our rigging ; 
" our brigantine being reduced to a naked hulk only. 
*• In this condition we floated about thirty hours, till 
" in the midst of a very dark night we spied a light 
** which seeming to approach us, grew so large, that 
** our sailors concluded it to be the lanthorn of a 
" man of war j but when we were cheering ourselves 
** with the hopes of our deliverance ftopi this wretch- 
" ed situation, on a sudden^ to our great concern, 
" the light entirely disappeared, and leftusinades- 
" pair, encreased by the remembrance of those 
" pleasing imaginations with which we hadenter- 
" tained our minds during its appearance. The rest 
" of the night we passed in melancholy conjectures 
" on the hght which had deserted us, which the 
" majOT part of the sailors concluded to be a meteor. 
" In this distress we had one comfort, which was a 
*' plentiful store of provision ; this so supported the 
" spirits of the sailors, that they declared, had they 
" but a 6,ufficient quantity of brandy, they cared not 
" whether they saw land for a month to come: but 
" indeed, we were much nearer it than we imagin- 
" ed, as we perceived at bre^ of day -, one of the 
'* most knowing of the crew declared we were 
" near the continent of Africa; but when we were 
" within three leagues of it, a second violent storm 
" arose from the north, so that we again gave over 
'* all hopes of safety. This storm was not quite so 
" outrageous as the former, but of much longer 
"continuance, for it lasted near three days : and 
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»*'"3rove"'«s'aW Immense iiumb€r-6F league's totHe 
•^«9feth. We were within ^leagtlebf the' shore, fex- 
i*' pectin^ every 'mbmeht our ship to be dasheif to 
"*- pieces,' when \.hc tempest ceased all on a sudden ; 
.**-but th^ waves stfH continued to rolFlike mcmn- 
!^ tains, and before' the sea "recovered, its caln^ tno- 
'""- tiotyj-ourship was thrown so near thrflf^ndi that 
'•t the captain ordet'ed out his boat, declaring he had 
'" scarce any hop6s of saving her; and mdefid we had 
••^not quitted her many minutes, bfefprewe saw'the 
-*' justice^ of li is apprehensions; for she struct ag&inst 
;*• a rock, and immediately sunk:. The behaviour ot 
^**-the sailors' on this occasion very muc'h affected me, 
'** they beheld their ship perish with the tenderness 
■*^ of a lover or a parent, they spoke of her as the 
"^■fendesfrhusband vFOuld ofhis wife; artH many of 
■" them,' u4io seemed to have no tcart m their cbm- 
•"^position,- "shed 'them plentifully at her sinking. 
'"The captain himself ciiedoat, Go /^^ 'way,ckarm'- 
'■"** i'^^'MoHy, the sea never devoured a loveiier mor- 
''^ sel. If {'have fifty vessels, 1 shall never love ariother 
'■**■ like thee-.'' Poor slat, I shall remember tk'ee to m-f 
'^ dying day. — ' Wet), the boat now conveyed us all 
'•'"safe to sKore, where we landed with very little 
" difficulty. It was now abotlt noon, and the rays 
•■*'■ of the sun, -which descended almost' perpendicular 
"'onour heads, were extremely hot and trouble- 
'■*' some. However, we travelled through this ex- 
■" treme- heat about five miles over'a plain'. This 
•"•brought us to a vast wood, which extended itself 
'" as far-as we could see both to' th'6 right and left, 
'■" and seemed to me to put an eiitire end to out pro- 
'■•*'-gre'sS': Here we decreed to rest and dine on the 
■'«-provifeion which we had brought from the ship, of 
■*' which Vit had sufficient for y^ry few meals ; our 
"•''boat being so overloaded with people, that We had 
'^•■'very'lirtlc'room fdf luggage of any kind. Our 
-** ■repast'was salt pork broiled, which the keetineiss of 
^-h linger made sof deliciduS to my companions,' 'that 
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■^* they fed vsrj heartily upohit. - Affor rtiysrff, th'c 

t" ^ttgue nf my body, and the vexation of my mind, 

i" badso tfaaroQghiy weakened me, that 1 was almost 

,*^ entirely deprived of appfetite J and the utmost dex- 

.*'• terity of the most accomplished French cook would 

." have beemineflfectual, had he endeavoured to tempt 

-**'.me withrdelioacies. I thought myself very littfe a 

■*' gainer-hy ^w/f late: escape from the tempest, by 

■ -" which 'I seenied otiy to hftVe exchanged the ele- 

.*' meat in Tchieh twaspre^etrtiytodie. Whenoiir 

;**jcoinpany:had sufficiently, and indeed very plentT- 

-*f."fjriiy, feasted :themsdves, they resolved to' enter 

^. the woo^ and endeavour' to pass it, Iti expecta- 

,?-tion of:findtng stunti ii^abltnnts, at least some 

^SoTOvision. We procedd^d therefore in thefbllow- 

,'f ang order: one man in the front with a hiatchet to 

i^ xJaar our way, btid two oth'^r» followed -hkn with 

" guns to-c»etcet4herest-&(im w41d lasts', theh 

" walked therest ofourcompany.andlastof allthe 

" captain himself, be ing arw td likewise, with a gun 

**.to defend us from any attack behind, in the rear, 

" I think, you call iLXArifl/thuSour whole company, " 

" being fourteen in number, travelled on till night 

" o%'ertoQk^uS,-withotibseeingary-thiagujiIessarew 

" birds, aiid some very insignificant animals. „We 

il i.^fti aji a^ii'fat un'der'tbs covert of Some ttees jand 

I**, indeed yvcvery little wanted shelter- at, thatsea:- 

f'.e^m„ th& heat ia the day bring the otilyinclemcncy 

*' we had to cofobat with in this climate. I cannot 

*VHelp:lMHijog you; my old friend lay stiU iKfatest td 

''. tfiS Qa.thtLgreimii, aitd^declared he would be m^ 

," pro^tector^shcmldaDy of the sailors offer rudenes^ 

/,s,but-J can acquit thamrofaiiy-sUch attempt; Tidt 

.", iva§ I-qverafiVoirted by anyone, more than with4 

f.'.qo^4; expression, .proceeding rather from ^th& 

" roughness and ignorance of their education, thaft 

{■ from* fwy ^ba^doned principle at ^tront 'of ^uftia- 

."llity-,; ; ■ : : ■':.: :-:.-.:.:■{ '- -■.■ ■ ■-■'■■ *' 

-: .'.*J^$-bad;3uuv:pQ)caded.v«fjp-&tto wi^.dfkdut 
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" next day's march, when one of the sailors having 
*' skipt nimbly up a hill, with the assistance of a 
" speaking trumpet informed us^ that he saw a town 
" a very little viayoff. This news so comforted mc, 
•' and gave me such strength, as well as spirits, that, 
*' with the help of my old friend, and another, who 
" suffered me to lean on them, I, with much diiE- 
" culty, attained the summit ; but was so absolutely 
*' overcome in climbing it, that I had no longer sum- 
" cient strength to support my tottering limbs,and 
•• was obliged to lay myself again on the ground ; 
" nor could they prevail on me to undertake de- - 
" scending through a very thick wood into a plain, 
" at the end of which indeed appeared some houses, 
*' or rather huts; but at a much greater distance 
" than the sailor had assured us. The little way, 
" as he had called it. seeming to me full twentj 
*' miles, nor was it, I believe, much ks8." 



CHAP IX. 

Cotttamttg incidents very surprtToi^, ' 

*' J. HE captain declared, he would, without 
" dday, proceed to the town before him ; in which 
•* resolution he was seconded by all the crew j 
** but when I could not be persuaded, nor was I 
" able to travel any farther before I had rested my- 
■*' self, my old friend protested he would not leave 
** me, but would stay behind as my guard; and, 
** when I had re&eshcd myself with a little repose, 
•* he would attend me to the town, which the cap- 
*' tain promised he would tiot leave, before he had 
•* seen us. 

" They were no sooner departed than (having 6rst 
** thanked my protector for liis care of me) I resign- 
^ ed mjself to sleep, which immediately closed my- 
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*' eyelids, and would probably have detained me 
" very Icmg in his gentle dominion, had I not been 
" a^alced with a squeeze by the hand by my guard ; 
*• which I at first thought intended to alarm me with 
" the danger of some wild beast; but I soon per- 
'* ceived it arose from a softer motive, and that a 
*< gentle swain was the only wild beast I had to ap- 
" prehend. He began now to disclose his passion 
** m the strongest manner imaginable. Indeed with 
" a warmth rather beyond that of both my former 
" lovers; but as yet without any attempt of abso-. 
" lute force. On my side remonstrances were made 
*' in more Utter exclamations and revilings than I 
<* had used to any, that villain Wild excepted'. I 
** told him, he was the basest and most treacherous 
" wretch alive; that his having cloaked his iniqui- 
*' tous deigns under the appearince of virtue and 
" friendship, added an inenable degree of horror to 
*' them, that I detested him of all mankind the most, 
" and, could I be brought to yield to prostitution, 
" be should be the last to enjoy the ruins of my ho- 
*' nour. He suffered himself not to be provoked by 
*' this, language, but only changed his method of 
" solicitation from flattery to bribery. He unript 
" the linmg of his waistcoat, and pulled forth several 
"jewels; these, he said, he had preserved from in- 
" finite danger to the happiest puipose, if 1 could 
" be Won by them. 1 rejected them often with the 
" utmost indignation, til) at last,- casting my eye, 
."rather by accident than design, on a diamond 
*' necklace, a thought, like lightning, shot through 
" my mind, and, in an instant, I remeinbered, that 
" this was the very necklace you had sold the cursed 
- *' Count, the cause of all our misfortunes. The 
" confusion of ideas into which this surprize hur- 
" ried me, prevented me reflecting on the villain 
" who then stood before me ; but the first recoUec- 
" tion presently told me, it could be no other than 
" the Count himself, the wicked tool of Wild's bar* 
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** jiarlty. ■ ' flood -heaveni I wh^ waif tfiert niy 6dfl- * 
^'-drtion! How shall I describe the'lumult of passions ' 
",wincb then laboured in my breast *"lioweveri as I' 
" waB happily unknown to niai, the least suspicion' 
"-on his side wrfs altogetherirtipossible." He imfJut- ' 
":ed, therefore, the eagerness with which I gazed 
"-oa the jewels, to a very wrong cause, afid endea- ' 
"-VDured to put as much additional toftness intohis" 
" roantenance as he waivable. My fears were 'a little" 
"•quieted, And i *as resolved'tb be very lib'tfrSlof^' 
"-promises^ and^flpfid" so' thoroughly to ptrsiiade ' 
" hinr of my venality, that he mighty without any 
""idoubr, be drawn ^n to Wait the captain and crew's ' 
"letum, who Would, i was very certain, ■nC't only ' 
''.preserve me from his' violence,' but' secure there-' 
"■storation of what ytou had been so cuelly robbfd' 
"!o£ 'But alast I Was mrstafccn." Mrs. Hearfffee' 
again perceiving symptoms of the utniast disqilie-" 
tune mherhusband'scdUTftenance,crie^oiit; ""My'' 
".. dear, don't you appteSKehd any hSrm!— i-But; to dc- [ 
"-liver you as soon' as possible from ybiir anxiety. ' 
" — iWhen ■ he pefCeit-ed t declined the^ w;drmth ' 
"of his addresses, he begged hie to<:orisMirj He' 
" changed'at once his voice and features, arid; in" 
"■ a very dif^rent tone from what he- had hithertio" 
"■•afifected; he swote'f should not deceive him as I" 
"'had the'captaini that forfa'n& had kindly thi'oWn" 
'*i an opportunity in- hisway, wlhich he was rCsolVe^d" 
"not foolishly to lofie; and concluded with a violent 
"oath, that. he wftS detenhfned toenjoy nie that 
" moment} .and therefore} I knew the consequence 
"■ of resistance. Hft then caught me in his arms, 
"Jand began such rude attempts, that I screamed ' 
":out with all the foi'ce'Icould, tho' 1 hkdso little" 
" hopes of being rescued, 'when there suddenly rush- 
"■ed forth from a thicket, a creature; which/ at his 
"-first appearance, and in the hurty of spitits r then ' 
'^ was, I did not take fora man; biit indeed had'he' 
'*-beeo4he fierceet -of wUd- beasts; I should have t^-" 
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"jjfljced ^th^ajdeiTDuriiig ysboth? I,scarpe^eri5f Jv-„ 
*^ eiHehad a JDusljet in his han^t-heibre he.sirmjc^ 
".my ravisher.s'uch a blow with it thai, he felkihim,., 
".a,t my f^ptr .He.then advapced wfth a,gent]e-airn 
" towards me,^od.tQld me m.jFrehcK, Jie"was.ex-w 
"^tjTfimely glad hehad been hjckily .present.tomjr,, 
".assistance. . He ;^as naked, i^xceid bis,nucldle andi, 
" fiis feet, if Fcan call a.bod); sq» wmcb was hoverein 
** w4'h'hair.almbst cqualto any b^astwbateveft^Irf- 
^^^t^t-hrsa.ppearanc&w^as.sohQriyd-iaroy.eyes.tllJ^n 
"jhe frieodsnTp/hp had- shewn loe* aswelf as hj^n 
"^.coyrtedus' behaviour,, could not entirely ,xeino,ypn 
"iiie dread Ihad conceived -from hi^^urfi,!'. I h<;-,. 
**.,Ueve he sajsr. Jhjs very vislblyi'for heibeegad ijif'* 
**jiot to be frightened, since, wbatijvejf^acci^eQtjhw., 
" irought rae thi^er, I should havg le^sop, tp ll\apki. 
" Jieayen for meetjng.him, at whqse tjati^s;! ,-cfilgHt,, 
"-assure mysel£of,the.utaibst.ciiijity and.piicrteiction.,, 
"_la tb? micfct of al! ihis consteroatioQjrthadjspiTAjStt 
".enoi^h to take, up the casXet,-ofjeweIs-\^hiqJ^i;ke„ 
"■.villam, in^, falling, -bad dropped out'; of hlsliajid^,.. 
"and conyeyed itiatb my-popl^et^. My, deJiverer,. 
" tellmg rne^'that I seemed etttremelr ,weak,ari^„ 
"faint, desired rae to refresh my^self-at his little hi^t,,. 
"jwhicb, he said, was hard by. ■ jl^hjis ilenjeafloii^,, 
",had been Je^ kind and" ob^gyig^Biy de^ppf^fe« 
"^tuation must have lent jne.confidTeaGe,; ffor ^f-.. 
"the alternative Could not bp dou^t£iilj[i[vhe(|itjr,-I„ 
".should rather trust this mat^, .whQ,^otvp^tl^$t^n(|-,. 
" inghiss^3geoUtside,exprgsseds(»,mjJchdey(jtiofi„ 
".to serve me,' which at least-fwas jnoi:cert9i|i.'qf,. 
" the iateehbbd of, or' should abitlp. iv,ith.,Qin^, WAQin m 
"'L so perfectly well knew to be^an-^ccotjiplisTj^d,, 
"villaia. . I, therefoi'e, cpr^imitt;ed.piy^eJf^,to/bls> 
".guidance, though with tears, in .n^y^^,'jand,b^g-ii 
",ged himto have compassion on rny.inpocenci?,,. 
".whicb was absolutely in his power._y He said, the,, 
".tre^tmeni; he had been, lyitness of, whic^i he sup-; 
".j»(M5|jiii^a8,iroin oae, who hadjbrolte'p nis.;"tr'uSt , 
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"towards ine> sufficiently justifiod toy tuspicion^ 
* but begged me to dry my eyes, and he would 
*' ioon convince tne, that I was with a man of dif- 
** ferent sentiments. The kind accents which ac- 
" companied these words, gave me some comfort, 
" which was assisted by the repossession of our jew- 
" els by an accident, strongly savouring of the dis- 
" position of Providence in my favour. 

*' We left the villain weltering in his blood, 
" though beginning to recover a little motion, and 
" walked together to his hut, or rather cave, for h 
" was under ground, on the side of a hill ; the situ- 
" ation was very pleasant, and, from its mouth, we 
" overlooked a large plain, and the town I had be- 
'' fore §een. As soon as I entered it, he desired me 
*' to sit down on a bench of earth, which served him 
" for chairs, and then laid before me some fruits, 
*' the wild product of that country, one or two of 
" which had an excellent flavour. He likewise pro- 
*' duced some baked flesh, a little resembling that 
" of venison. He then brought forth a bottle of 
" brandy, which, he said, had remained with him 
" ever since his settling there, now above thirty 
'* years ; during all which time he had never opened 
" It, his only liquor being water ; that he had re- 
" served this bottle as a cordial in sickness; but, be 
" thanked heaven, he had never yet had occasion 
•* for it. He then acquainted me, that he was a 
" hermit, that he had been formerly cast away on 
*' that coast, with his wife, whom he dearly loved, 
" but could not preserve from perishing ; on which 
" account he had resolved never to return to France, 
" which was his native country, but to devote him- 
" self to prayer, and a holy life, placing all his 
" hopes in the blessed expectation of meeting that 
*' dear woman again in heaven, where, he was con- 
" vinced, she was nOw a saint, and an interceder for 
, *' him. He said) he had exchanged a watch witfi 
" the king of that country, whom he described to 
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' be a very jiJst and good man, for a gun, some 

* powder, shot, and ball i with which he sometimes. 
' provided himself foodj but more generally used it 
'* in defending himself against wild b.easts; so that 

* his diet was chiefly of the vegetable kind. He 
" told me many more circumstances, which I may 
" relate to you hereafter : but to be as concise as 
'* possible at present, he at length greatly comfort- 
" ed me, bj' promising to conduct me to a sea-port, 
" where I might have an opportunity to meet with ' 
" some vessels trafficking for slaves ; and whence { 

" might once more commit myself to that element, 
"which, thoughl had already suffered so much on 
" it, I must again trust, to put me in possession of 
« all I roved. 

*' The character he gave me of the inhabitants 
*' of the town we saw below us, and of their king, 
•* made me desirous of being conducted thither j 
*' especially as I very much wished to see the captain 
"' and sailors, who had behaved very kindly to me, 
*' and with whom, notwithstanding all the civil be- 
*' haviour of the hermit, I was rather easier in my 
" mind, than alone with this Single' man ; but he 
" dissuaded me greatly from attempting such a walk, 
" till I had recruited my spirits with rest, desiring 
" me to repose myself on his couch or bank, saying, 
" that he himself would retire without the cave, 
" where he would remain as my guard. I accepted 
" this kind proposal j but it was long before I could 
*' procure any slumber: however, at length, weari- 
" ness prevailed over my fears, and I enjoyed several 
" hours sleep. When I awaked, I found my faith- 
*' ful centinel on his post, and ready at my sum- 
" mons. This behaviour infused some confidence 
•' into me, and I now repeated my request, that he 
*' would go with me to the town below j but he an- 
•' swered. It would be better advised to take some 
" repast before I undertook the journey, which I 
'* should find much longer than it appeared. I cOOr 

VOL IV. V 
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" sented, and he set forrti a greater variety of fniirt 
*' thao before, of which I eat very plentifully; my 
*' collatioh being ended, 1 renewed the mention of 
*' my wa)k ; but he still persisted in dissuading me, 
" tdling me* that 1 was not yet strong enough ; that 
*' I could repose myself no where with greater safe- 
" ty, than ia his cave; and that, for his part, he 
*' could have no greater happiness than that of at- 
•' tending me, adding; with a sigh, it was a happj- 
" ness he should envy any other, more than all the 
*' gifts of fortune. Yoa may imagine, I began now 
*•" to entertain suspicions j but he presently removed 
" all doubt, by throwing himself at my feet, and ex- 
*' pressing the warmest paaaion for me. Ishouldhave 
*' now sunk with despair, had he not accompanied 
" these professions with the most vehement protesta- 
" tions, that he would never offer me any other 
*' force but that of entreaty, and that he would ra- 
" ther die the most cruel death by my coldness, than 
" gain the highest bliss by becoming the occasion of 
*' a tear of sorrow to these bright eyes, which, he 
'■ said, were stars, under whose benign influence 
" alone, he could enjoy, or indeed suffer life." She 
was repeating many more compliments he made her, 
when a horrid uproar, which alarmed the whole 
gale, put a stop to her narration at present. It is 
impossible for me to give the reader a better idea of 
the noise which now arose, than by desiring him ta, 
imagine I had the hundred tongues the poet once 
wished for, and was vociferating from them all at 
once, by hollowing, scolding, crying, swearing, bel- 
lowing, and in short, by every different articulatioa 
which is within the scope of the human organ. 

CHAP. X. 
^ horrible uproar in the gate. 

JoUT however great an idea the reader may hciice 
conceive of this uproar, he will tiuok the occasioa 
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more ttiari adequate to it, when he is inform- 
ed, that our herb (I blush to name it,) had disco* 
vcred an injury done to his honour, and that in the 
tenderest point — In a word, reader (for thou rtiust 
know it, though it give thee the greatest horror ima- 
ginable,) he had caught Fireblopd in the arms of 
his lovely Lsetitia. 

As the generolis bull who having long depastured- 
among a number of cows, and thence contracted an,' 
opinion, that these cows are all his own property^- 
if he beholds another bull bestride a cow within his 
walks, he roars aloud, and threatens instant ven- 
geance with his horns, till the whole parish are 
alarmed with bis bellowing: not jwith less noise, nor 
less dreadful menaces, did the fury of Wild burst 
forth, and terrify the whole gate- Long time did 
rage render his voice inarticulate tjo the hearer; as 
when, at a visiting day, fifteen or sixteen, or perhap* 
twice as many females of delicate but shrill pipes,- - 
ejaculate all at once on different subjects,, all is sound 
only, the harmony entirely melodious indeed, but 
conveys no idea to our ears; but at length, when 
reason began to get the better of his passioii, which, 
latter being deserted by his breath, began a little to- 
retreat, the following accents leapt over the hedge- 
ofhis teeth, or rather the ditch of his gums, whence, 
those hedgestakes had long since by a patteij been 
displaced in battle with an amazon of Drury. 

* " — Man of honour! doth this become a friend? 
" Could I have expected such a breach of all the law3 . 
" of honour from thee, whom I had taught to walk. 
"' in its paths? Hadst thou chosen any other way to. 
" injure my confidence, I couM have forgiven it; 
" but this is a stab in the tenderest part, a wound. 
*' never to be healed, an injury never to be repaired; 
" for it is not only the loss of an agreeable com- 
" panion, of the affection of a wife, dearer to my 



* The be£iai}ing^of this tpeecli ii loitl 
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" soul than life itself, k k not this loss alone I tlh 
** ment: This loss Is accompanied with disgrace, and 
" with dishonour. The blood of the Wilds, which 
'* hath run with such uninterrupted purity through 
*' so many generations, this blood is fouled, is con- 
" taminated : Hence flow my tears, hence arises my 
" grief. This is the injury never to be redressed, nor 
"_ ever to be with honour forgiven." " M — in a 
** bandbox,'* answered Fireblood, " here is a noise 
'' about your honour: If the mischief done to your 
* blood be all you complain of, I am sure you com- 
'' plain of nothing; for my blood is as good as 
•* yours." "You have no conception," replied Wild, 
•* of the tenderness of honour; you know not how 
" nice and delicate it is in both sexesj so delicate, 
" that the least breath of air which rudely blows on 
" it, destroys it." " I will prove from your own 
" words," says Fireblood, " I have not wronged 
** your honour. Have you liot often told me, that 
*' the honour of a man consisted in receiving no 
" affront from his own sex, and that of a woman in 
*' receiving no kindness from ours. Now, Sir, if I 
*' have given you no affront, how have I injured 
"your honour?" " But doth not every thing," cried 
Wild, "of the wife belonging to the husband? A 
" married man, therefore, hatn his wife's honour as 
'* well as his own, and by injuring hers, you injure 
••his. How cruelly you nave hurt me in this ten- 
" derpart, I need not repeat; the whole gate knows 
"it and the wbrld shall. I will apply to Doctors 
" Commons for my redress against her, I will shake 
" off as much of my dishonour as I can, by parting 
•* with her ; and as for you, expect to hear of me in 
*' Westminater-hall; the modern method of repair- 

' •" ing these breaches, and of resenting this affront." 
** D — n your eyes,'* cries Fireblood, " I fear you 
i* not, nor do 1 t)etieve a word you say." " Nay, 
" if you affront me personally, ' says Wild, " an- 
*• other sort of resentment is prescribed." At which 
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word, advancing to Fireblood, he presented him 
with a box on the ear, which the youth immediately 
returned, and now our hero and his friend fell to 
boxing, though with some difHculty, both being in- 
cumbered with the chains which they wore between 
their legs: A few blows passed on both sides, before 
the gentlemen, who stood by, stept in and parted 
the combatants: and now both parties having whts- 
pered each other, that, if they outlived the ensuing 
sessions, and escaped the tree, the one should give, 
and the other should receive satisfaction in single 
combat, they separated, and the gate soon recovered 
its former tranquillity. 

Mrs, Heartrree was then desired by the justice 
and her husband both, to conclude her story, which 
bhe did in the words of the next chapter. 



CHAP. XI. 

The co}ulmwH of Mn. Hearljree's adventures. 

" IF I mistake not, I was interrupted just as I was 
" beginning to repeat some of the comph'ments 
" made me by the hermit" — " Just as you had 
*' finished them, I believe, madam," said the justice, 
" Very well. Sir," said she, " I am sure I have no 
" pleasure in the repetition. He concluded then 
*' with telling me, though I was, in his eyes, the 
'* most charming woman in the world, and might 
« tempt a saint to abandon the ways of holiness, yet 
" my beauty inspired him with a much tendereraffec- 
•• tion towards me, than to purchase any satisfaction 
" of his own desires with my misery; if therefore I 
" could be so cruel to him, to reject his honest and 
** sincere address, nor could submit to a solitary fife 
" with one, who would endeavour, by all possible ' 
" means, to make me happy. 1 had no force to dread ; 
". for that I was as much at -my iiber(y> as if i was 
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" in France, or England, or any other free country. 
" I repulsed him with the same civility with which 
" he advanced ; and told him, that as he professed 
" great regard toreligion, I was convinced he would 
" cease from' all farther soh'citation, when I informetl 
'• him,' that if I had no other objection, my owi^ 
" innocence would not admit of my hearing hin^ 

*' on this subject, for that I was married, -He 

" started a little at that word, and was'for some time 
*' silent; but at length recovering himself, he begaij 
" to urge the uncertainty of my husband's being 
" aHve, and the probability of the contrary ; h^ 
*' then spoke of marriage as of a civil policy only ; 
" on which head he urged many arguments not worth 
*' repeating, and was growing so very eager and im- 
*' portunate, that I know not whither his passion 
.*' might have hurried him, had not three of the sai- 
" lors, well armed, appeared at that instant in sight 
" of the "cave, I no sooner saw them, than, exult- 
" ing with the utmost inward joy, I told him my 
*' companions were come for me, and that I must 
" now take my leave of him; assuring him, that I 
" would always remember, with the most greatful 
*' acknowledgment, the favours 1 had received at 
*' his hands. He fetched a very heavy sigh, and, 
"squeezing me tenderly by the hand, he salutetf 
" my lips with a little more eagerness than the E!u- 
" ropean salutations admit of; and told me, he 
*' should likewise remember my arrival at his cave 
" to the last day df his life; adding — O that he 
'* could there spend the whole in the company of 

" one whose bright eyes had kindled ; but I 

" know you will think. Sir, that we women love to 
" repeat the compliments made us, I will therefore! 
" omit them. In a word, the sailors being qow ar- 
*' rived, i quitted him, with some compassion for 
*' the reluctance with which he parted from me, and 

•' went forward with my companions. 

" We had proceeded but a Very few paces before 
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** one of the sailors said to his comrades: D ■ l a 
" me, Jack, who knows whether yon fellow hath 
" not some good flip in his cave; I innocently an- 
"swered, the poor wretch had only one bottle of 
" brandy.— Hath he so, cries the salor. Tore 
" George we will taste it; and, so saying, they im^ 
" mediately returned back, and myself with them. 
** We found the poor man prostrate on the ground, 
*' expressing all the symptoms of misery and lament- 
** ation. I told him in French (for the sailors could 
" not speak that language,) what they wanted. — He 
*' pointed to the place where the bottle was deposit- 
" ed, saying, they were welcome to that, and what- 
" ever else he had; and added, he cared not if thef 
" took his life also. The sailors searched the whole 
" cave, where 6nding nothing more which they 
" deemed worth their taking, they walked off with 
" the bottle, and immediately emptying it, without 
" offering me a drop, they proceeded with me tOf 
" wards the town. 

" In OUT way, I observed one whisper another, 
** while he kept his eye stedfastlv fixed on me. This 
*f gave me some uneasiness; but the other answered, 
*' No, d — n me, the captain will never forgive us; 
" Besides, we have enough of it among the black 
♦* women, and, in my mind, one colour is as good 
*' as another. This was ertough to give me violent 
*' apprehensions; but I heard no more of that kind, 
•' till wpcame to the town, where, in about si:f 
** hours, J arrived in safety. 

" As sopn as I came to the captain, he enquireti 
*' what was become of my friend, meaning the vil- 
« lainous count. When he was informed by me of 
•' what-had happened, he wished me heartily joy of 
*^ my detivery, and» expressing the utmost abhor* 
*• rence of such baseness, swore, if ever he met him 
" he would cut his throat; but indeed we both con* 
•^ eluded, that he had died of the blow which th? 
** b^rmit had glvea him, 
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■ " I was now introduced to the chief magistrate 
" of this country, who was desirous of seeing me. 
•* I will give you a short description of him : He was 
** chosen (as is the custom there) for his superior 
** bravery and wisdom. His power is entirely ab- 
" solute during his continuance i but, on the first 
" deviation from equity and justice, he is liable to 
,, -* be deposed and punishe by the people, the el- 
" ders of whom, once a year, assemble, to examine 
" into his conduct. Besides the danger which these 
" examinations, which are very strict, expose him 
" to, his office is of such care and trouble, that no- 
" thing but that restless love of power, so predomi- 
" nant in the mind of man, could make it the object 
" of desire; for heis indeed the only slave of all the 
*' natives of this country. He is obliged, in time of 
" peace, to hear the complaint of every person in his 
." dominions, and to render him justice. For whicl^ 
*' purpose every one may demand anaudienceofhim, 
" unless during the hour which he is allowed for dln- 
** ner, when he sits alone at the table, and is attend- 
" ed, in the most public manner, with more than 
** European ceremony. This is done to create Att, 
" awe and respect towards him in the eye of the 
*' vulgarj but, lest it should elevate him too much 
'• in his own opinion, in order to his humiliation, he 
•' receives every evening in private, from a kind 
»• of beadle, a gentle kick on his posteriors; besides 
" which, he wears a ring in his nose, somewhat re- 
*• sembling that we ring our pigs with, and a chain 
** round his neck, not unlike that worn by our al- 
" dermen; both which, I suppose, to be emblema- 
*' tical, but heard not the reasons of either assigned. 
*• There are many more particularities among these 
*' people, which, when 1 have an opportunity, I may 
*' relate to you. The second day after my return 
" from court, one of his officers, whom they call 
'* ScHACH PiMPACH, waited upon me, and, by q 
'* French interpreter who lives nercj informed' me» 
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" that tht chief magistrate liked my person, and o^ 
" fered me an immense present, if I would suffer 
'f him to enjoy it (this is, it seems, their common 
-" form of making love). I rejected the present, 
" and never heard any further solicitation; for, as 
" it is no shame for women here to consent at the 
" first proposal, so they never receive a second. 

*• I had resided in this tovi^n a week, when the 
*' captain informed me, that anumber of slaves, who 
** had been taken captives in ww, were to be guard- 
*' ed to the sea side, where they were to be sold to 
" the merchants, who traded in them to America; 
*' that if I would embrace this opportunity, I might 
** assure myself of finding a passage to America, and 
*• thence to England; acquainting me at the same 
" time, that he himself intended to go with them. I 
"readily agreed to accompany him. The chief, 
-" being advertised of our designs, sent for us both tQ 
" court, and, without mentioning a word of'love to 
" me, having presented me with a very rich jewel, 
" of less value, he said, than my chastity, took a 
" very civil leave, recommending me to the care of 
" heaven, and ordering us a large supply of ^rovi' 
" sions for our journey. 

" We were provided with mules for ourselves, 
" and what we carried with us, and, in nine days, 
■" reached the sea shore, where we found an English 
*' vessel ready to receive both us and the slaves. We 
" went aboard it, and sailed the next day with a fair 
" wind for New England, where i hoped to get an 
*' immediate passage to the Old: Bm Providence 
*' was kinder than my expectation ; for the third 
" day after we were at sea, we met an English man 
*' of war homeward bound; the captain of it was a 
" very good-natured man, and agreed to take me 
*' on board. I accordbgly took my leave of my 
'* old friend the master or the shipwrecked vessel, 
" who went on to New England, whence he intend 
" ed to pass tp Jamaica, where liis owners liv^d. I 
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*' was now treated with great civility, had a Httlft 
*' cabbin assigned me, and dined eve^ day at the 
*' captain's table, who was indeed a very gallant 
'' man, and, at first, made me a tender of his a.Sec' 
" tionsj but when he found me resofcrtelybent to 
*' preserve myself pure and entire for the best of 
" husbands, he grew cooler in his addresses, and 
*' soon behaved in a manner very pleasing to me, 
*' regarding my sex only so/ar as to pay me a defev 
" rence, which is very agreeable to us alL 

" To conclude my story; I met with no adven* 
** ture in this passage at all worth relating, till my 
•' landing at G ravesend, whence the captain brought 
^* me in his own boat to the Tower. In a short hour 
" after my arrival we had that meeting, which 
•' however dreadful at first, will, I now hope, by 
•* the good offices of the best of men, whom heaven 
" for ever bless, end in our perfect happiness, and 
** be a strong instance of what f am persuaded is the 
*' surest truth, that provid-ence will sooxeh 
*' or later, procure the felicity of thb 
*' virtoous and isnocent." 

Mrs. Heartfree thus ended her speech, having be- 
fore delivered to her husband the jewels, which the 
count had robbed him of, and that presented her by 
the African chief, which last wasof immense value. 
The good magistrate was sensibly touched at her 
narrative, as vyell on the consideration of the sufier- 
jngs she had herself undergone, as for those of her 
husband, which he had himself been innocently the 
instrument of bringing upon him. That worthy 
man, however, much rejoiced in what he had airea(^ 
done for his preservation, and promised, to labour 
with his utmost interest arid industry, to procure the 
absolute pardon, rather of his sentence, than of his 
guilt, which, be now plainly discovered, was a bar- 
ijarousand felse imputatioiv 
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CHAP, xn, 

^e history rei«rns to tht cotitfmpliftm ^GtLBxr9S9%- 

jpUT we have already perhaps detained our reader 
too long in (his relation, from the consideration of 
pur hero, who daily gave the most exalted proofs 
of greatness, in cajoling the Prigs, and in exactions 
on the debtors j whicn latter now grew so great, 
i. e. corrupted in their morals, that they spoke with 
the utmost contempt of what the vulgar call HS- 
nesty. The greatest character among them was 
that of 4 Pickpocket, or, in truer language, a File^ 
and the only censure was want of dexterity. As to 
virtue, gppdnefs, and such like, they were the ob- 
jects of mirth and derision, and all Newgate was a 
complete collection of Prigs, every man being de- 
sirous to pick his neighbour's pocket, and every 
one was as sensible that his neighbour was as re^dy 
to pick his; so that (which is almost incredible) as 
great roguery was daily cpmmitted within the wall* 
pf Newgate as without. 

The glpry resulting from these actions of Wild 
probably animated the envy of his enemies against 
him. The day of his trial now approached ;■ fof 
which, as Socrates did, he prepared himself; but 
not weakly and foolishly, like that philosopher, with 
patience and resignation j but with a good number 
of false witnesses. However, as success is riot al- 
7' ays pro port ioned.to the wisdomof him who endea- 
vours to attain it; so pre we more sorry than ashamed 
to relate, that our hero was, notwithstanding his ut- 
most caution and prudence, convicted, andsentenced 
to a death, which, when we consider not only tha 
great men who have suffered it, but the much larger 
number of those, whose highest honour it hath been 
to merit it, we ca^nqt call otherwise tb^ Honouf 
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able. Indeed those,, who have unluckily missed it, 
seem all their days to have laboured in vain to at- 
tain an end, which Fortune, for reasons only known 
to herself, hath thought proper to deny them. With- 
out any farther preface then, our hero was sentenced 
"to be hanged by the neck ; But whatever was to be 
now his fate, he might console himSelf that he had 
perpetrated what 

' — Nee yudicis ira, nee tgnis. 

Nee poterit /errum, nee edax abolere veiuslap. 

For my own part, I confess, I look on this death of 
Hangmg to be as proper for a Hero as any other ; 
»nd fsolemnly declare, that had Alexander theGreat 
been hanged, it would not in the least have dimi- 
nished my respect to his memory. Provided a hero 
in his life doth but execute a sufficient quantity of 
mischief J provided he be but well and heartily curs- 
ed by the widow, the orphan, the poor, and the 
oppressed (the sole rewards, as many authors have 
bitterly lamented both in prose and verse, of great- 
ness, 1. e. Priggim), I thmk it avails little of what 
nature his death be, whether it be by the axe, the 
halter, or the sword. Such names will be always 
sure of living to posterity, and of enjoying that fame 
which they so gloriously and eagerly coveted j for, 
according to a Grbat Dramatic Poet, 

■ Fame 

.Not more survives from good than evil deeds. 
Tk'- aspiring yoiak that fir' d th" Ephesian dome^ 
Outlives in fame the pious fool who rais'd it. 

Our hero now suspected that the malice of his 
enemies would overpower him. He, therefore, 
betook himself to that true support of greatness in 
affliction, a bottle; by means of which he was en- 
isled to curse; and swear, and bully, and brave his 
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fate. Other comfort indeed he had not mUch ; for 
-not a single friend ever came near hint. His wife* 
Tchose trial was deferred to the next sessions, visited 
him but once, when she plagued, tormented, and 
upbraided him so cruelly, that he forbad the keeper 
ever to admit her again. The Ordinary of New- 
gate had frequent conferences with him, and greatly 
would it embellish our history, could We record all . 
which that good man delivered on these occasions ; 
but unhappily we could procure only the substance 
of a single conference, which was taken down in 
short hand by one who overheard it. We shall 
transcribe it, therefore, exactly in the same form and. 
words we received it; nor can we help regarding 
it as one of the most curious pieces, which either 
ancient or modern history hath recorded. 

CHAP. XIII. 

^ dialogue between the Ordtmry of Newgate, and Mi: 
Jonathan Wild the Gnat : in which the subjects of 
death, immortality, and other grave matterSy are very 
iedrnedly handled by the former. 

Ordinary. 

\jOOD morrow tp you. Sir j I hope you rested 
well last night. 

. Jonathan. D-' n'd ill, Sir. I dreamt so cout-. 

* foundedly of hanging, that it disturbed my sleep. 
Ordinary. Fie upon it. You should he caore 
resigned. I wish you would make a little better use 
of those instructions which I have endeavoured to 
inculcate into you, and particularly last Sunday, and 
irom these words : Those who do evil ihall go into 
everlasting f re, prepared for the devil and his angels, I , 
undertook to shew you first, what is meant by 
EVERLASTING FiBE } and, secondly, who wereTHE 
vaviz. AND HIS ANGELS. I then proceeded to draw 
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sonde- fnfcrtrices from the whole* ; in which I am 
mightily deceived, if I did not convince you, that 
you yourself was one of those angeIs j and, consc-. 
quently, must expect everlastiijo fiRE to be 
your portion in the other world. 

Jonathan. Faith, Doctor, I remember very 
Ihtle of your inferences ; for I fell asleep soon after 
your naming the text : But did you preach this 
doctrine then, or do you repeat it now, in order to 
comfort me ? 

■ OsAiHART. I do it, in order to bring you to a 
true sense of your manifold sins, and, by that means. 
to induce you to repentance. Indeed, had I the elo- 
quence of Cicero, or of Tully, it would not be suffi- 
cient to describe the pains of hell, or the joys of hea- 
ven. The utmost that we are taught is, that ear hath 
not heardy «or can heart conceive. Who then would, 
for the pitiful consideration of the riches and plea- 
sures of this world, forfeit such inestimable happi- 
ness J Such joys ! Such pleasures ! Such delights ! Or 
•who would run the venture of such misery, which, 
but to think on, shocks the human understanding! 
Who, in his senses, then, would prefer the latter to 
the former ? 

Jonathan. Ay, who indeed! I assure you. 
Doctor, 1 had much rather be happy than miserable. 
gm J. « * « »»«»»#**' 



* He pronounced (his word Hvll, and pcrhapj would har« 
spelt it so. 
i This put was so blotted that it was illegible. 
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- OknivA-RY. Nothing can be plainer. St. • * 



♦ • • 



Jonathan. «»•♦••••• jf. 
once convinced ••*••••••• 

• na man •«••••• lives of * • 
*• «••# whereas 

sure the clergy • • • opportunity • • • 

• better informed •••••••• 

* all manner of vfce • * • • • • • 
« * « 

Ordinary. * are * atheist. * • deist • 
ari • * cinian * hanged * • burnt * oiled • oasted. 

• *' * * dev • * his an * * * ell fire • * ternal da 

• * • tion. 

Jonathan. You * « * to frighten me out of my 
wits : Eut the good * * is, I doubt not, more mer- 
ciful than his wicked • • If 1 should believe a^^you 
say, I am sure f should die in inexpressible horror. 

'ORfiiNARY, Despair is sinful. You should place 
^our hopes in repentance and grace ; and though it ' 
. IS most true, that you are in danger of the judg- 
ment, yet there is still room for mercy; and no 
man, unless excommunicated, is absolutely without 
hopes of a reprieve. 

JoNATHA-N. 1 am not without hopes of a reprieve 
from the cheat yet^ I have pretty good interest ; but 
if r cannot obtam it, you shall not frighten me out 
of my courage. I will not die like a pimp. D — nrae, 
what is death ? It is nothing but to be with Platos 
and with Csesars,-^as the poet says, and alt the othef' 
great heroes of antiquity. * • • • • * • • 
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Ordinary. Ay, all this is very true; but life is 
sweet for all that, and I had rather live to eternity, 
than go into the company of any such heathens, who 
are, I doubt not, in hell with the devil and his an- 
gels ; and, as little as you seem to apprehend it, you 
may find yourself there before you expect it. Where 
then wilt be your tauntings and your vauntings, 
your boastings and your braggings P You will then 
be ready to give more for a drop of water than you 
ever gave for a bottle of wine. 

Jonathan. Faith, Doctor, well minded. What 
say you to a bottle of wine. 

Ordihart. I will drink no wine with an atheist. 
I should expect the devil to make a third in such 
company; for, since he knows you arc his, he may 
be impatient to have his due. 

Jonathan. It is your business to drink with {he 
wicked, in order to amend them. 

Ordinary. I despair of it; andsolccmsignyou 
over to the devil, who is ready to receive you. 

Jonathan. You are more unmerciful tome than 
the judge. Doctor. He recommended my soul to 
heaven ; and it is your office to shew me the way 
thither. 

Ordinary. No: The gates are barred against 
all revilers of the clergy. 

Jonathan. I revile only the wicked ones, if any 
such are, which cannot affect you, who, if men were 
preferred in the church by merit only, would have 
]ong since been a bishop. Indeed, it might raise 
any good man's indignation to observe one of your 
vaSt learning and abilities obliged to exert them in so 
low a sphere, when so manyof your inferiors wallow 
in wealth and preferment. 

Ordinary. Why, it must be confessed, that 
there are \}dd m^xi in ail orders ; but you should not 
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Censure too generally. I must own, I might have 
expected higher promotion ; but I have Jearnt pa- 
tience and resignation:, and I would advise you to 
the same temper of mind; which if you can attain,! 
know you.wiil find mercy; nay, I do now promise 
you, you will. It is true, you are a sinnerj but 
' your crimes are not of the blackest dye: You are 
no murderer, nor guilty of sacrilege. And if you 
are guilty of theft, you make some atonement by 
suffering for it, which many others do not. Happy 
is it indeed for those few who are detected in their 
sins, and brought to exemplary punishment for them 
in .this world. So far, therefore, from repining at your 
fate when you come to the tree, you should exult 
and rejoice in it: and to say the truth, I question 
whether, to a wise man, the catastrophe of many of 
those«who die by a halter, is not more to be envied 
than pitied. Nothing is so sinful as sin, and murder 
is the 'greatest of all sinsj it follows, that whoever 
commits murder is happy in suifering for it; if there- 
fore a man who commits murder is so happy in dying 
for it, how much better must it be for you, who . 
have committed a less crime. 

Jonathan. All this is very true; but let.us take 
a bottle of wine to cheer our spirits. 

Ordinary. Why wine? Ixt me tell you, Mr. 
Wild, there is nothing so deceitful as the spirits given 
us by wine. If you must drink, let us have a bowl 
of punch; a Uquor I the rather prefer, as it is no 
where spoken against in scripture, and as it is more 
wholesome for the gravel, a distemper with which 
1 am grievously afflicted. 

Jonathan. (Having called for a bowl.) I ask 

■ 3^ur pardon, Doctor; I should have remembered, 

that punch was your favourite liquor. I think you 

never taste wine while there is any punch remaining 

on the table. 

Obdinary. I confess, I look on punch to be 
the more eligible Uquor, as well for the reasons I 
have before mentioned, as likewise for one other 

vol,. IV. X 
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cause, viz. it is the properest for a Dravqkt. t 
own I took it a little unktnd of you to mention wine, - 
thinking you knew tny palate. 

JoKATUAN. You are in the right; and I' 171]] 
take a swinging cup to your being made a bishop. 

Okdinart. And I will wish you a reprieve in 
as large a draught. Come, don't despair: It is yet 
time enough to think of dying; you have good 
friends, who very probably may prevail for you. I 
have known nniny a man reprieved, who had less 
reason to expect it. 

Jonathan. But if I should flatter myself with 
such hopes, and be deceived^what then wouM be^ 
come of my soul? 

OsDiNAar. Pugh! Never mind your soul, leave 
that to me; I will render a good account of it, I 
warraat you. 1 have a sermon in my pocket, which 
'may be of some use to you to hear. I do not value 
myself on the talent of preaching, since no man 
ought to value himself for any gift in this world >— 
But, perhaps, there are not many such sermons.— 
But to proceed, since we have nothing else to do 
till the punch comes. — My text is the latter part of 
a verse only. 

— To tie Greeks Foolishness. 

The occasion of these words was principally that 
philosophy of the Greeks which at that time had 
overrun great part of the heathen world, bad poison- 
ed, and AS it were puffed up their minds with 
pride, so that they disregarded all kinds of doctrine 
in comparison of their own ; and however safe, and 
however sound the learning of others might be,^yet, 
if it any wise contradicted their own laws, customs, 
and received opinions, away with it, it is tut for m. 
it was to the Greeks Foolishness. 

In the former part, therefore, of my discourse on 
these words, Jshall principally confine myself to the 
laying open and demonstratuig the great emptiness- 
aud vanity of this philosophy, with whichthese idle 
and absurd sophists were so proudly blown up aad 
elevated : 
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And here I shall do two things : Fh'at, I«liall ex' 
pose the matter; and secondly, the manner of this 
absurd philosophy. 

And first, for the first of these, namely the matter. 
Nowhere we mayretort the unmannerly word, which 
our adversaries have audaciously thrown in our faces j 
for whatwasallthismightymatterof philosophy, this 
heap of knowledge, which was to bring such large 
harvestsofhonourtothosewho sowed it, and so great- 
ly and nobly to enrich the ground on which it fell ; 
what was it but Foolishness? An inconsistent heap 
of nonsense, of absurdities and contradictions, bring- 
ing no ornament to the mind in its theory, nor ex- 
hibiting any usefulness to the body in its practice. 
What were all the sermons and the sayings, the fables 
and the morals of all these wise men, but to use the 
word mentioned in my text once mor^jFootisft'NEss? 
What was their great masterPlato, or theirother great 
light Aristotle? Both -fools, mere quibblers and so- 
phists, idly and vainly attached to certain ridiculous 
notions of their own, founded neither on truth nor 
On reason. Their whole works are a strange medley 
of the greatest falsehoods, scarce covered over with 
the colour of truth : Their precepts are neitherbor- 
rowed from nature, nor guided by reason: Mere fic- 
tions, serving only to evmce the dreadful height of 
human pride; in one word, Foolishness. Itmajr 
be, perhaps, expected of ipe, that I should give some 
instances from their works to prove this charge; 
but as to transcribe every passage to my purpose, 
would be to transcribe their whole works, and as in 
such aplentlfulcrop,it isdifficulttochuse; instead of' 
trespassing on your patience, I shall conclude this 
first head with asserting what I have so fully proved^ 
And what may indeed be inferred from the text,^at 
the philosophy of the Greeks was Foolishness. 

Proceed we novv in the second place, to consider V 
the manner in which this inane and simple doctrins 
Was propagated. And here — But here, the punch 
by entering waked Mr. Wild who was fast asleep, 

X2 
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and put an end to the sermon ; nor could we obfaiit 
any further account of the conversation which 
passed at this interview. 



CHAP. XIV. 

, WUd proceeds to .the highet consummaiion of human 
Greatness. 

J, HE day now drew nigh, when our great man was 
to exemplify the last and noblest act of greatness, 
by which any hero can signalize himself. This was 
f he day of execulion, or consummation, or apotheo- 
sis (for it is called by different names,) which was 
to give our hero an opportunity of facing death and 
damnation, withgut any fear in his heart, or, at 
least, without betraying any symptoms of it in his 
countenance. A completion of greatness which is 
heartily to be wished to every great man ; nothing 
being more worthy of lamentation than when for- 
tune, like a lazy poet, winds up her catastrophe 
awkwardly, and bestowing too little care on her fifth 
act, dismisses the hero with a sneaking and private 
exit, who had in the former part of the drama per- 
formed such notable exploits, as must promise to 
every good judge among the spectators, a noble, 
public, and cXaked end. 

But she was resolved to commit no such error in 
this instance. Our hero was too much and too de- 
servedly her favourite, to be neglected by her in his 
last moments: Accordingly all efforts for a reprieve 
were vain, and the name of Wild stood at the head 
of those who were ordered for execution. 

From the time he gave over all hopes of life, his 
conduct Was truly great and admirable. Instead of 
shewing any marks of dejection or contrition, ha 
rather infused more confidence and assurance into 
his looks. He spent most of his hours in drinking 
with his friendSj'and with the good man above com- 
memorated. In one of these compotatigns* being 
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asked, whether he was afraid to die, he answered, 
P n me, it is only a dance without musjc. An- 
other time, when one expressed some sorrow for his 
misfortune, as he termed it, he said with great fierce- 
ness, A njan can die but once. Again, when one of 
his intimate acquaintance hinted his hopesj that he 
would die like a man, he cocked his hat in de5ance, 
and cried out greatly. Zounds ! who's afraid ? 

Happy would it have been for posterity, could - 
we have retrieved any entire conversation which 
passed at this season, especially between our hero 
and his learned comforter ; but we have searched 
piany pasteboard records in vain. 

On the eve of his apotheosis. Wild's lady desired 
to. see him, to which he consented. This meeting 
was at first very tender on both sides : but it could . 
not continue so ; for unluckily some hhits of former 
miscarriages intervening, as particularly when she 
asked him, how he could have used her so barbarous- 
ly once, as calling her B—.—, and whether such lan- 
guage became a man, much less a gentleman, Wild 
fie w into a violent passion,and swore she was the vilest 
ofB——s, to upbraid him at such a season with an 
unguarded word spoke long ago. She replied, with 
many tears, she was well enough served for her folly 
in visiting such a brute; but she had one comfort 
however, that it would be the last time he could ever 
treat her so; that indeed she had some obligation to 
him, for that his cruelty to her would reconcile her 
to the fate he was to-morrow to suffer ; and indeed, 
nothing but such brutality could have made the con- ' 
sideration of his shameful death {so this weak woman 
called hanging) which was now inevitable, to be 
borne even without madness. She then proceeded 
Jo a recapitulation of his faults in an exacter order 
and with more perfect memory than one would hav? 
imagined her capable of; and it is probable, would 
have rehearsed a complete catalogue, had not our 
hero's patience failed him, so that with the utmost 
fur/ and vi9lei}(:e he paught her by th.« hair ^nd 
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kicked her as heartily as his chains w6ul4 suffer 
him out of the i-oom. 

At length the moming came, which fortune at 
his birth had resolutely ordained for the consumr 
mation of our hero's Greatness : He had himself 
indeed modestly declined the public honours she 
intended him, and had taken a quantity of lauda? 
num, in order to retire quietly off the stage ; biit 
we have already observed in the course of our won- 
derful history, that to struggle against this lady's de- 
crees is vain and impotent; And whether she hath 
determined you shall be hanged or be a prime minis- - 
ter, it is in either case lost labour to resist. Lauda- 
num, therefore, being unable to stop the breath of 
our hero, which the fruit of hemp-seed, and not the 
spirit of poppy-seed, was to overcome, he was at the 
usual hour attended by the proper gentlemen ap^ - 
pointed for that purpose, and acquamted that the 
cart was ready. On this occasion he exerted that 

freatnessof courage, which hath been so much cele- 
rated in other heroes : and knowing it was impos- 
sible to resist, he gravely declared, he would attend 
them. He then descended to that room where the 
fetters of great men are knocked off, in a most 
solemn and ceremonious manner. Then shaking 
hands with his friends (to wit, those who were con- 
ducting him to the tree,) and drinking their healths 
in a bumper of brandy, he ascended the cart^where 
"he was no sooner seated, than he received the accla- 
mations of the multitude, who were highly ravished 
. with his Greatness. 

The cart now moved slowly on, being preceded 
by a troop of horse-guards bearing javelins in their 
hands, through streets lined with crowds all admir- 
ing the great behaviour of our herb, who rode on 
sometimes sighing, sometimes swearing, sometimes 
singing or whistling, as his humour varied. 

Vy'hen he came to the tree of glory, he was wel- 
comed with an universal shout of the people, whq 
WCTp there assembled in prodigious riijipbcrs, to be- 
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Iiold a sb^lit mucli more rare in populous cities than 
6ne would reasonably imagine it should be, viz. the 
proper catastrophe of a great man. 



But though envy was, through fear, obliged to 
join the general voice in applause on this occasion^ 
there were not wanting some who maligned this com- 
pletion of glory, which was now about to be fulfilled 
to our hero, and endeavoured to prevent it by knock- 
ing him on the head as he stood under the tree, whiia 
the ordinary was performing his last office. Thcf 
therefore began to batter the cart with stones, brick- 
bats, dirt, and all manner of mischievous Weapons* 
some of which erroneously playing on the robes of 
the ecclesiastic, made him so expeditious in his re- 
petition, that with wonderful alacrity he had ended 
almost in an instant, and conveyed himself into a 
place of safety in a hackney coach, where he wait- 
ed the conclusion with a temper of mind described 
in these verses. 

Suave mart magho, tufbmlibus ^tquora veniis, 
E terra aUerm magnum speclare laborem.- 

We must not, however, omit one circumstance, as 
it serves to shew the most admirable conservation of 
character in our hero to his last moment, which was^ 
that whilst the ordinary was busy in his ejaculations, 
"Wild, in the midst of the shower of stones, &c. 
which played upon him, applied his hands to the 
parson's pocket, and emptied it of his bottle-screw, 
which he carried out of the world in his hand^ 

The ordinary being now descended from the cart, 
"Wild had just opportunity to cast his eyes'arountl 
the crowd, and to give them a hearty curse, when 
immediately the horses moved on, and with univer- 
sal applause our hero swung out of this world. 

Thus fell Jonathan Wild theGRKAx. by a death 
as glorious as his life had been, and which was so 
truly agreeable to it, that the latter mugt have been 
deplorably maimed and imperfect without the for-- 
"mcr; a death which hath been alone wanting to 
complete the characters of several ancicot and qiq. 
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dern heroes, whose histories would then have been 
read with much greater pleasure by the wisest in all 
ages. Indeed we could almost wish, that whenever 
Fortune seems wantonly to deviate from herpurpose. 
and leaves her work imperfect in this particular, the 
historian would indulge himself in the licence of 
poetry and romance, and even do a violence to truth, 
to oblige his reader with apage, which must he the 
most delightful in all his history, and which could 
never fait of producing an instructive moral. 
' Narrow minds may possibly have some reason to 
be ashamed of going this way out of the world, if 
their consciences can fly in their faces, and assure 
them they -have not merited such an honour; but 
he must be a fool who is ashamed of being hanged, 
who is not weak enough to be ashamed of having 
deserved it. 



The character of our hero, and tie conclusion of (his 

. history. 

. We will now endeavour to draw the character 
of this Great Man ; and by bringing together those 
several features as it were of his mind, which lie 
scattered up and down in this history, to present 
our readers with a perfect picture of greatness. 

Jonathan Wild had every qualification neces- 
_sary to form a great man. As his most powerful and 
predominant passion was ambition, so nature had, 
with consummate propriety, adapted all his faculties 
to the attaining those glorious ends to which this 
passion directed him, lie was extremely ingenious 
in inventing designs ; artful in contriving the means 
to accomplish his purposes, and resolute in executing 
tjiem : For as the most exquisite cunning, andmoit 
undaunted boldness qualified him for any undertaK- 
ing ; so was he not restrained by any of those weak- 
nesses which disappoint the views of mean and vulgaf 
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souls, and which are comprehended in one general 
term of honesty, which is a corruption of .honosty, 
a word derived from what the Greeks call an Ass. 
'He was entirely free from those low vices of modestj 
and good-nature, which^ as he said, implied a total 
negation of human greatness, and were the only qua- 
lities which absolutely rendered a man incapable of 
making a considerable figure in the world. His-Iust 
was inferior only to his ambition ; but, as for what 
simple people call love, he knew not what it was. 
His avarice was immense ; but it was of the rapa- ' 
cious, not of the tenacious kind ; his rapaeiousness 
was indeed so violent, that nothing ever contented 
him but the whole ; for, however considerable the 
share was, which his coadjutors allowed him of a 
booty, he was restless in inventing means to make ■ 
himself master of the smallest pittance reserved by 
them. He said, laws were made for the use of Prigs 
only, and to secure their property ; they were never 
therefore more perverted, than when their edge was " 
turned against these ; but that this generally happen- 
ed through their want of sufficient dexterity. The 
character which he. most valued himself upon, and 
which he principally honoured in others, was that 
of hypocrisy. His opinion was, that no one could 
carry Priggism very far without it; for which rea- 
son, he said, there was little greatness to he expected 
in a man who acknowledged his vices ; but always 
much to be hoped from him, who professed great 
virtues; wherefore; though he would always shun 
the person whom he discovered guilty of a good ac- 
tion, yet he was never deterred by a good character, 
which was more commonly the eiFect of profession' 
than of action : For which reason, he himself was 
always very liberal of honest professions, and had as 
much virtue and goodness in his mouth as a saint ; 
never in the least scrupling to swear by his honour, 
even to those who knew him the best; nay, though 
he held good-nature and modesty in the highest con- 
femptybeconstantlypractisedtheaffectationofbotb^ 
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bnd recommended this to others* whose welfare, on 
his own account, he wished well to. He laid down 
several maxims, as the certain methods of attaining 
greatness, to which, in his own pursuit of it, he con- 
stant!)' adhered. As. 
1> Never to do more mischief to another, than was 

necessary to the effecting his purpose; for that 

mischief was too precious a thing to be thrown 

away. 
S. Tokuow no distinction of men from affection i 

but to sacriBce all with equal readiness to his 

interest. 

5. Never to conununicate more of an affair than was 

necessary, to the person who wastoexecuteit. 
4. Not to trust him who hath deceived you, nor 
who knows he hath been deceived by you. 

6. To forgive no enemy ; but to be cautious and 

often dilatory in revenge. 
fi. To shun poverty uid distress, and to ally him- 
self as close as possible to power and riches. 

7. To maintMn a constant gravity in his counte- 

nance apd behaviour, and to affect wisdom on 
all occasions. 

8. To foment eternal jealousies in his gang, one 

of another. 
e. Never to reward any one equal to his merit; 
but always to insinuate that the reward was 
above it. 

10. Thfit all men were knaves or fools, and much 
the greater number a composition of both. 

11. That a good namei like money, must be 

parted with, or at least greatly risqued, in or-^ 
der to bring the owner any advantage. 

12. That virtues, like precious stones, were easily 
counterfeited; that the counterfeits in both 
Cases adorned the wearer equally, and that very 
few had knowledge or discernment sufficient to 
distinguish the counterfeit jewel ffom the real. 

13. That many men were undone by not going 
deep enough in roguery ; as in gaming any man 
inay be a loser who doth not play Ibe whole game, 
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14. That men proclaim their own virtues, as 
shopkeepers expose their goods, in order to 
profit by them. 

15. That the heart was the proper seat of hatred, . 
and the countenance of affection and friendship. 

He had many more of the same kind all equalljr 
good with these, and which were after his decease 
tound in his study, as the twelve excellent and cele- 
brated rules were in that of king Charles the Brst } 
for hfB never promulgated them in his lifetime, not 
having them constantly in his mouth, as some grave 
persons have the rules of vhtue and morality, with- 
out paying the least regard to them in their actions : 
whereas ourhero, by a constant and steady adherence 
to hjs rules in conforming every thing he did to them, 
lacquired at length a settled habit of walking by 
them, till at last he was in no danger of inadvert- 
ently going out of the way ; and by these means he 
jarrived at that degree of greatness, which few hav« 
(Equalled j none, we may say, have exceeded : Fori 
though it must be allowed that there have been 
some few hproes, who have done greater mischieft 
to man]^ind, such as those who have betraj^ the 
liberty of (heir country to others, or have under- 
mined and overpowered it themselves ; or conquer- 
prs- who have impoverished, pillaged, sacked, burnt, 
^nd destroyed the countries and cities of their fel- 
Jow-creatures, from no other provocation than'that 
fit glory ; /". e. as the tragic poet calls it, 

a privilege to kill, 

A itrong temptation to do braveiy ill', 
jret if we consider it ii) the light wherein actions ara 
placed in this line, 

Latins est, ^ti«s magno tibi constat honestum, 
when we see our hero, without the least assistance or 
pretence, setting himself at the head of a gang, which 
Jie had not any shadow of right to govern ; if we 
View him maintaining absolute power.and exercising 
(yranny over a lawless crew, contrary to all law, but 
fhat of his own will i if we cpnsiderhim setting u» 
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an open trade publicly, in defiance, not only of 
the laws of his country, but of the common sense of 
his countrymen ; if we see bim first contriving the 
robbery of others, and again the defrauding the 
very robbers of that booty, which they had ventured 
theirneck.8 to acquire, and which without any hazard 
they might have retained : Here sure he must ap. 
pear admirable, and we may challenge not only the 
truth of history, but almost the latitude of fiction 
to equal hie glory. 

Nor had he any of those flaws in his character, 
which, though they have been commended by weak 
writers, have (as 1 hinted in the beginning of this 
history) by the judicious reader been censured and 
despised. Such was the clemency of Alexander and 
Csesar, which nature hath as grossly erred in giving 
them, as a painter would, who should dress a pea- 
«ant in robes of state, or give the noje, or any other 
feature of a Venus, to a satyr. What had the de* 
stroyers of mankind, that glorious pair, one of whom 
came into the world to usurp the dominion, and 
abolish the constitution of his own country ; the other 
to conquer, enslave, and rule over the whole world, 
at least as much as was well known to him, and the 
shortness of his life would give him leave to visit j 
whaHiad, I say, such as these to do with clemency ? 
' Who cannot see the absurdity and contradiction of 
mixing such an ingredient with those noble and 
great qualifies I have before mentioned. Now in 
Wild, every thing was truly great, almost without 
alloy, as his imperfections (for surely some small 
ones he had) were only such as served to denominate 
him a human creature, of which kind none ever arc 
rived at consummate excellence : "but surely his 
whole behaviour to his friend Heartfree is a convin- 
cing proof, that the true iron or steel greatness of 
hisheartwas not debased by any softer metal. Ini- 
deed, while greatness consists in power, pride, insor 
lence, and doing mischief to mankind ; — to speak 
put— whilea great man and agreat rogue are syno^y^ 
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(hous terms, sblong shall Wild stand unrivalled on 
the piniiacleof Greatness. Nor must wcomit here, 
as the finishing of his character, what indeed ought 
to be remembered on his tomb or his statue, the 
Conformity above mentioned of his death to his life j 
find that Jonathan Wild the Great, after alibis 
mighty exploits, was, what so few great men can 
accomplish — hanged by the neck till he was dead. 

Having thus brought our hero to his conclusion, 
it may be satisfactory to some readers (for many, I 
doubt not, carry their concern no farther than his 
fate) to know what became of Heartfree. We shall 
acquaint them, therefore, that his sufferings were 
now at an end ; that the good magistrate easily pre- 
vailed for his pardon, nor was contented till he had 
made him all the reparation he could for his troubles, 
though the share he had in bringing these upon him, 
was not only innocent, but, from its motive, laudable. 
He procured the restoration of the jewels from the 
man of war, at her return to England, and, above 
all, omitted no labour to restore Heartfree to his re- 
putation, and to persuade his neighbours, acquaint- 
ance, and customers of his innocence. When the 
commission of bankruptcy was satisfied, Heartfree 
had aconsiderable sum remaining; for the diamond' 
presented to his wife was of prodigious value, and 
infinitely recompensed the loss of thosejewels which 
Miss Straddle had dispused of He now set up again 
in his trade ; compassion for his unmerited misfor- 
tunes brought him many customers among those who 
had any regard to humanity ; and he hath, by in- 
dustry joined with parsimony, amassed a consider- 
able fortune. Hts wife and he are now grown old 
^n the purest love and friendship ; but never had 
another child. Friendly married his elder daughter 
at the age of nineteen, and became his partner in 
trade. As to the younger, she never would listen to 
the addresses of any lover, not even of a young noble- 
" mao, who offered to take her with two thousand 
pounds, which her father would have willingly pro- 
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duced, and indeed did his utmost to persuade bef 
to the match: But she refused absolutely, nor would 
give any other reason-when Heartfree pressed her, 
than that she had dedicated her days to his service, 
and was resolved no other duty should interfere 
with that which she owed the best of fathers, nor. 
prevent her from being the nurse of his old age. 

Thus Heartfree> his wife, his two daughters, his 
son-in-law, and his grandchildren, ofwhichhehath 
several, live all together in one bouse ; and that with 
such amity and affection towards each other, that 
they are in the neighbourhood called the ^rnily of 
love. 

As to all the other persons mentioned in this his- 
tory, in the light of greatness, they had all the fate 
adapted to it, being every pne hanged by the neck, 
save two, vi2. MissTheodosia Snap, who was trans- 
. ported to America, where she was pretty well mar- 
lied, reformed, and made a good wife; and the 
Count, who recovered of the wound he had received 
from the hermit, and made his escape into France, 
where he committed a robbery* was taken, and broke 
on the wheel. , 

Indeed, whoever considers the common fate of 
great men must allow, they well deserve, and hardly 
earn that applause which is given them by the world) 
for, when we reBect on the labours and pains, the 
cares, disquietudes, and dangers which attend their 
road togreatness, we may say with the divine, l^at a 
man may go to heavat with half the -pains whUh ii costs 
him to purchase hell. To say the truth, the world 
have this reason at least to honour such characters 
as that of Wild ; that while it is in the power of 
every man to be perfectly honest, not one in a thou- 
isand is capable of being a complete rogue ; and few 
indeed there are, who, if ihey were inspired with the 
vanity of imitating our hero, would not after much 
fruitless pains be obliged to own themselves inferiw 
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^V HETHER Ae ensuing^ pages \yere really the 
dream or vision of some very pious and holy per- 
son; or whether they were really written in the 
other world, and sent back to this, which is the 
dpioion of many (though I think too much inclining 
to superstition;} or lastly. Whether, as infinitely the 
greatest part imagine, they were really the produc- 
tion of some choice inhabitant of New-Bethlehem, 
is not necessary nor easy to determine. It \vill be 
abundantly sufficient, if I give the reader an account 
by what means they canie into my possession. 

Mr. Robert Powney, stationer, who dwells oppo- 
site to Catharine-street in the Strand, a very honest 
man, and of great gravity of countenance; who, - 
among other excellent stationary commodities, is 
particularly eminent for his pens, which I am abun- 
dantly bound to acknowledge, as I owe to their 
pecuHar goodness, that my manuscripts have by any 
means been legible; this gentleman, [ say, furnished 
me some time since with a bundle of those pens, 
wrapt up! vrith great care and caution, in a very large 
sheet of paper full of characters, written as it seemed 
' Jn a very bad hand. Naw, I have a surprising curi- 
osity to read every thing which is almost illegible j 
vs. 
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partly, perhaps, from the sweet remembrance of the 
dear Scrawls, SIcrawIs, or Skrales (for the word is 
variously spelt,) which 1 have in my youth received 
from that lovely part of the creation for which I have 
the tenderest regard ; and partly from that temper 
of mind which makes men set an immense value on 
old manuscripts so effaced, bustoes so maimed, and 
pictures so black, that no one can tell what to make ' 
of them. I.Oierefoi'e p_eruse.d (his she^ iwith wonder- 
ful application, and m about a day's time discovered 
that I could not understand it. I immediately repair- 
ed to Mr. Powney, and enquired very eagerly, whe- 
ther he had not more of the same manuscript ? He 
produced about one hundred pages, acquainting me 
that he had saved no more; but that the book was 
' originally a hugp folio, had been left inhis>garretby 
a gentleman who lodged there, and who had leH 
him no other satisfaction for nine months lodging. 
He proceeded to inform me, that the manuscript 
had been hawked about (as he phrased it) among all 
the booksellers, who refused to meddle; some al- 
leged that they could not read, others that they 
could not understand it. Some would have it to be 
' an atheistical book, and some that it was a libel oa 
the government; for one or other of which reasons, 
they all refused to print it. That it had been like^ 
wise shewn to the R— 1 Society, but they shoot 
their heads, saying, there was nothing in it won^r-r 
ful enough for them. That hearing the gentleman 
was gone to the West-Indies, and believing it to be 
good for nothing else, he had used it as waste paper. 
He said, I was welcome to what remained^ and he 
was heartily sorry for what was missing, as I seem- 
ed to set some value on it. 

I desired him much to name a price: bat he 
would receive no consideration farther than the pay- 
ment of a small bill I owed hita, which at that tim« 
he said he looked on as so much money giyea hiq;i.. 
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I presently communicated this manuscript to my 
friend parson Abraham Adams, who, after a long and 
careful perusal, returned it me with his opinion, that 
there was more in it than at first appeared, that the 
author seemed not entirely unacquainted with the 
writings of Plato ; but he wished he had quoted him 
sometimes in his margin, that I might be sure (said 
he) he had read him in the original : for nothing, 
continued the parson, is commoner than for men 
now-a days to pretend to have read Greek authors, 
who have met with them only in traLslations, and 
cannot conjugate a verb in mi. 

To deliver my own sentiments on the occasion, I 
think the author discovers a philosophical turn of 
thinking, with some little knowledge of the world, 
and no very inadequate value of it. There are some 
indeed, who from the vivacity of their temper, and 
the happiness of their station, are willing to consider 
its blessmgs as moresubstantial, and the whole to be 
a scene of more consequence than it is here repre- 
sented: but without controverting their opinions at 
present, the number of wise and good men, who have 
thought with our author, are sufficient to keep him 
in countenance : nor can this be attended with any 
ill inference, since he every where teaches this moral. 
That the greatest and truest happiness which this 
world affords, is to be found only in the possession 
of goodness and virtue; a doctrine, which as it is 
undoubtedly true, so hath it so noble and practical 
a tendency, that it can never be too often or too 
strongly inculcated on the minds of men. 
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BOOK I. 

CHAP. I. 

Tie author dies, meets with Mercury, and is by kirn 
conducted to the stage, which sets out for the other 
V}orld. 

On the first day of December 1741,* I departed 
this life at my lodging in Cheapside. My body 
had been some time dead before I was at liberty 
to quit it, lest it should by any accident return 
to life: this is an injunction imposed on all souls 
by the eternal law of fate, to prevent the incon- 
veniencies which would follow. As soon as the 
destined period was expired{being no longer than tilt 
the body is become perfectly cold and stiff,) I began ' 
to move i but found myself under a difficulty of 

* Some doubt whether this should not be rather 164'!, which 
is %. date more agreeable to the account ^ven of it in the intra- . 
'duction: but then there are some passages which seem to relate lo 
transactions iniinitely later, even within thi^ year or two.— To say 
the truth, there are diSculiies attend either conjeclurci so Hi;^ 
reader may take which he pleases. 
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making my escape, for the mouth, or door, was 
shut ; so that it was impossible for me to go out at 
it, and the windows vulgarly called the eyes, were 
so closely pulled down by the fingers of a nurse, that 
I could by no means open them. At last, I per- 
ceived a beam of light glimmering at the top of the 
house (for such I may call the body I had been in- 
closed in) whither ascending, I gently let myself 
down through a kind of chimney, and issued out 
at the nostrils. 

No prisoner discharged from a long confinement, 
ever tasted the sweets of liberty with a more exqui- 
site relish, than I enjoyed ii* this delivery from a 
dungeon wherein I had been detained upwards of 
forty years, and with much the same kind of regard 
I cast my eyes* backwards upon it. 

My friends and relations had all quitted the room, 
being all (as I plainly overheard) very loudly quar- 
relling below stairs about my will ; there was only an 
old woman left above, to guard the body, as I ap- 
prehend. She was in a fast sleep, occasioned, as 
from hcrsavourit seemed, by acomfortabledoseof gin. 
I had no pleasure in this company, and therefore, as 
the window was wide open, 1 saJIied forth into the 
open air: but to my great astonishment found my- 
self unable to fly, which I had always during my ha- 
bitation in the body conceived of spirits; however, 
I came so lightly to the ground, that I did not hurt 
myself; and though 1 had not the gift of flying 
(owing probably to my having neither feathers nor 
wings,) I was capable of hopping such a prodigi- 
ous way at once, that it served my turn almost as 
well. 

I had not hopped ftir, before I perceived a tall 
young gentleman in a silk waistcoat, with a wing on 
his left heel, a garland on his head, and a caduceus. 

• Eyes are not perhaps so properly adapted to a spiritual sub- 
sRince; but wc arc here, at in many other places, obliwd to use 
corporeal terms to make ourselves (he better uutleistood. 
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in' his right hand.l*' I thought I had seen this person; 
before, but had nottimetoreco]Iectwhere,whenhe 
called out to me, and asked me how long I had beeiL 
departed. I answered, I was just come forth. Yon 
must not stay here, replied he, unless you hadbeeu 
murdered: in which case indeed, you might have 
been suffered to walk some time: but if you died a 
natural death, you must set out for the other world 
immediately. 1 desired to know the way. O, cried. 
the gentleman, I will shew you to the inn whence 
the stage proceeds: for I am the porter. Perhaps 
you never hoard of me, my name is Mercury. Sure, 
Sir, said I, I have seen you at the playhouse. Upon 
which he smiled, and without satisfying me as to 
that point, walked directly forward, bidding ttie hop 
after him. I obeyed him, andsoon found myself ta 
Warwick-lane; \^ere Mercury making a full stop^ 
pointed at a particular house, where he bad me es- 
quire for the stage, and wishing me a good journey, 
took his leave, saying he must go seek after other 
customers. 

I arrived just as the coach was setting out, and 
found I had no occasion for enquiry: for every per- 
son seemed to know my business the' moment 1 ap- 
pearedat the door: the coachman told me, his horses 
were to, but that he had no place left; howeVer, 
though there were already six,.the passengers offered 
to make room for me. I thanked them, and ascend- 
ed without much ceremony. We immediately be- 
gan our journey, being seven in numbcri for as 
the women wore no hoops, three of them were but 
equal to two men. 

Perhaps, reader, thou may'st be pleased with an 
account of this whole equipage, as peradventure thou 
wilt not, while alive, see any such. The coach was 

* This b t^ dress in which the god appears to mortals at tho 
theatres. Ooe of the offices attributed to this god by ihe ancients, 
was to collect the ghosts as a shepherd riotK a flock of shesp, and 
drive them witb bis wand into the other world. 
1 
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made by an eminent toyman, who is well kaomi to. 
deal in immaterial substance, that being the matter 
of which it was compounded. The work was so ex- 
tremely fine, that it was entirely invisible to the hu- 
man eye. Thehorses which drew this extraordinary- 
vehicle were all spiritual, as well as the passengers. 
They had, indeed, all died in the service of a cer- 
tain post-master; and as for the coachman, who was 
a very thin piece of immaterial substanCe, he had 
tjie honour while alive of driving the Great Peter, 
or Peter the Great, in whose service his soul, as 
well as body, was almost starved to death. 

Such was tbeo'ehicle in which I set out, and now, 
those who are not willing to travel on with me, 
may, if they please, stop here; those who are, must 
proceed to the subsequent chapters, in which this 
journey is continued. 



CHAP. II. 

In which ihe author first refutes sotne iMe e^nious con- 
eeming spirits^ and tien the passengers relate their se- 
veral deaths. 

It is the common opinion that spirits, like owls, 
can see in the dark ; nay, and can then most easily ■ 
be perceived by others. For which reason, many 
persons of godd understanding, to preveht being ter- 
rified with such objects, usually keep a candle Burn- 
ing by them, that the light may prevent theirseeing. 
Mr. Locke, in direct opposition to this, hath not 
doubted to assert, that you may see a spirit in open 
daylight full as well as m the darkest night. 

It was very dark when we set out from the inn, 
nor could we see any more than if every aoul of us 
had been alive. We had travelled a good way, be- 
fore any one ofiered to open his mouth; iadeed, most 
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of ther company were fast asleep* : but as I couM' 
Bot close my own eyes, and perceived the spirit, who '. 
sat opposite to me, to be likewise awake, I began to' 
make overtures of conversation, by complaining /iow 
iLfrk it was. * And extremely cold too, answered ' 

* my fellow-travelJer, thougii I thank God, as I 

* have no body, I feel no inconvenience from it : But ' 

* you will believe, Sir, that this frosty air must seem 

* very sharp to one just issued forth out of an oven : ' 

* for such was the inflamed habitation I am lately • 

* departed from.* ' How did you come to your end, 

* Sr ?' said I. ' I was murdered. Sir, answered the ■ 

* gentleman. I am surprized then, replied I, that- 

* ypu did not divert yourself by walking up and- 

* down, and playing some merry tricks with the 

* murderer.' . ' Oh, Sir, returned he, 1 had not that ■ 
' privilege, I was lawfully put to death. In short, 

* a physician set me on fire, by giving me medicines 

* to throw out my distemper. I died of a hot regi-- 

* men, as they call it, in the small-pox.' 

One of the spirits at that word started up, and 
cried out, * The small-pox 1 bless me ! I hope I am ' 
' not in company with that distemper, which I have 

* all my life with such caution avoided, and have so 

* happily escaped hitherto !' This fright set all the 
passengers who were awake into a loud laughter ; 
and the gentleman recollecting himself with some 
confusion, and not without blushing, asked pardon, 
crying, * I protest I dreamt that I was alive. Per- 
' haps. Sir, said I, you died of that distemper, which 

* therefore madesostronganimpressiononyou.' *No, 

* Sir, answered he, I never had it in my life; but the 

* continual and dreadful apprehension it kept me so 

* Jong under, cannot, J see, be so immediately era- 

* dtcated. You must know. Sir, I avoided coming 

* to London for thirty years together, for fear of 
^ the small-pox, till the most urgent business brought 

* Those who hav« read of the gods steeping in Homer, will 
jiifi be surprized at tlus happening to spirits. 
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* me thither about five days ago. I was sirdtvad^ 

* fully afraid of thU disease, that I refused the second' 

* night of my arrival to sup with a friend, whose 
•wife had recovered of it several months before, 

* and the same evening got a surfeit by eating totf 
< many muscles, which brought me into this good 

* company.' 

* i will lay a wager, cried the spirit, who sat 
' next him, there is not one in the coach able to guesk 

* my distemper.' I desired the favour of him, to 
acquaint us with it, if it was so uncommon. * Why, 

* Sir, (said he) 1 died of honour.' — ' Of honour, Sr T 

* repeated I, with. some surprize. ' Yes, Sir, answered' 
■ the spirit, of honour, for I was killed in a duel.' 

* For my part, said a fair Spirit, I was inoculated 
'last summer, and had the good fortune to escape' 

* with a very few marks in my face. I esteemed my- 
' self now perfectly happy, as I imagined I had no 
'■restraint to a full enJo}mentof the diversions of the 

* town ; but within a few days after my coming up, 

* I caught cold by overdancing myself at a ball, 

* and last night died of a violent fever.' 

After a short silence, which now ensued, the fair 
«pirit who spoke last, it being now day-light, ad- 
dressed herself to a female, who sat next her, and 
asked her to what chance they owed the happiness of 
her company. She answered, she apprehended to a 
consumption : but the physicians were not agreed 
concerning herdistemper, for she left two of them in 
averyhot dispute about it, when she came out of her 
body. And pray, madam, said the same spirit, to 
the sixth passenger, ' How came you to leave the 

* -other world ?' But that female spirit screwing up 
Iter mouth, answered, she wondered at the curiosity 
of some people ; that perhaps persons had already 
heard some reports of her deatn, which were far from 
being true : that whatever was the occasion of it, she 
was glad at being delivered from a world, in which 
she had no pleasure, and where there was nothing 
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but nonsense and impertinence > particularly among 
her own sex, whose loose conduct she had long beea 
entirely ashamed of. 

The beauteous spirit, perceiving herquestion gawe 
offence, pursued jt no farther. She had indeed all the 
sweetness and good-humour> which are so extremely 
amiable (when found) in that sex, which tenderness 
most exquisitely becomes. Her countenance dis* 
played all the cheerfulness, the good-nature, and the 
modesty, which diffuse such brightneis round the 
beauty of Seraphina,* awiijg eyery beholder with 
respect, and, at the same time, ravishing hiiti with 
admiration. Had it not been iiideed for our con- 
versation on the sijiall-pox, I slioUld have imagined 
we had been hoDQured with her identical presence. 
This opinion might have beea heightened by the 

food sense she uttered, wh.edevcr she spoke : by the 
elicacy of her sentiments, and the complacence of 
lier behaviour, togetherwith a certain dignity, which 
attended every look, word, and gesture; qualities 
which could not fail making an impressioq oa a 
heart f so capable of receiving it ,as mine, nor was 
she long in raising in me a very violent degree of 
seraphic love. I do not intend by this, that sort jsf 
love which men are very propeily said to make to 
women in the lower world, and which seldom lasts 
any longer than while it is making. I mean by se- 
raphic love, an extreme delicacy and tenderness of 
friendship, of which, my worthy reader, if thou hast 
no conception, as it is probable thou may'st not, my 
endeavour to instruct thee would be as fruitless, as it 
would be to explain the most difficult problems oiStt 
Isaac Newton to one ignorant of vulgar arithmetic. 

• A psuticular lady of qu^ity is meant here j but every lady , 
pf quality, or no quality, are wclcoaie to apply the charaeter ts 
themselves, 

t We have "before made an apology for this language, which 
we here repeat for the last time : though the heart may, we hope, 
be metaphorically used here with more propriety, than wheM 
If C apply those ptuuam to Jic body, wMch belong lo the soul, • 
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To return therefore to matters coniprehensible hf 
«lt understandings ; the discourse now turned on the 
vanity, folly, and misery of the lower world,' from 
which every passenger in the coach expressed the 
highest satisfaction in being delivered : though it was 
very remarkable, that notwithstanding the joy we 
declared at our death, there was not one of us who 
did not mention the accident which occasioned it, as 
a thing we would have avoided if we could. Nay, 
the very grave lady herself, who was the forwardest 
in testifying her delight, confessed inadvertently, 
that she left a physician by her bedside. And the 
gentleman, who died of honour, very liberally cursed 
both his folly,' and his fencing. While we were en- 
tertaining ourselves with these matters, on a sudden 
a most offensive smell began to invade our nostrils. 
This very much resembled the savour, which travel- 
lers, in summer, perceive at their approach to that 
beautiful village of the Hague, arising from those 
'delicious canals, which, as they consist of standing 
water, do at that time emit odours greatly agreeable 
to a Dutch taste ; but not so pleasant to any other. 
Tliose perfumes, with the assistance of a fairwind^ 
begin to affect persons of quick olfactory nerves at 
a league's distance, and increase gratjually as you 
approach. In the same manner, did the smell I have 
just mentioned more and more invade us, till one 
of the spirits, looking out of the coach-window, de*- 
clared we were just arrived at a very large city j and 
indeed he had scarce said so, before we found our- 
selves in the suburbs, and at the same time, the 
ixjachman being asked by another, informed us, 
that the name of this place was the City of Diseases: 
The road to it was extremely smooth,- and excepting 
the abovementioned savour, delightfully pleasant. 
The streets of the suburbs were lined with bagnios; 
taverns, and cooks shops ; in the first we saw several 
beautiful women, but in tawdry dresses, looking out 
at thewindowsi and in the latter were vigiblyeatposed 
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itll kinds of the richest dalotics : but on our entering 
the city, we found> contrary to all we had seen in the 
other world, that the Suburbs were infinitely plea- 
santer than the city itself. It was indeed, a very dull, 
dark, and melancholy place. Few people appeared 
in the. streets, and these, for the most part, were old 
women, and here and there a formal grave gentle^ 
roan, who seemed to be thinking, with large tie- 
wigs on, and amber-beaded canes in their hands. 
We were all in hopes, that our vehicle would not 
stop here i :but, to our sorrow, the coach soon drove 
iato an inn, and 'we were obliged to alight. 

CHAP. IH. 

Tie aJwstwei we met with in the City of THseases. 

■We had not been long arrived in our inn, where 
it seems we were to spend the remainder of the 
day, before our host acquainted us, that it wis cus- 
tomary for all spirits, in their passage through that 
city, to pay their respects to that lady Disease, to 
whose assistance they had owed their deliverance 
JTom the lower world. We answered, we should 
not fail in any complacence which was -usual to 
others; upon which our host replied, he would im- 
mediately send porters to conduct us. He-h&d not 
long quilted the room, before we were attended by 
some of those grave persons, whom 1 have before 
described in large tie-wigs with amber-beaded canes^ 
These gentlemen are the ticket-porters in the city, 
and their canes are the imigriia, or tickets denoting 
their office. We informed them of the several ladies 
to whom we were obliged, and were preparing to 
fpllow them, whenonasudden they all stared at one 
another, and left us in a hurry, with a frown on every 
countenance. We were surprized at this behaviour, 
and presently sumnioned the host, who was no soon- 
er acquainted with it, than be burit into an hearty 
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laugh, and told us the reason was, ' because we diet 
not fee the gentlemen the moment they came in, ac- 
cording to the custom of the place. We answered 
. with Knne confusion, we had brought nothing with 
us from the other world, which we had been ail our 
lives informed was not lawful to do. * No, no, 

* master, replied the host, I am apprized of that, 

* and indeed it was my fault. I should have first 

* sent you to my lord * Scrape ; who would have 

* snppliedyou with what you want.' 'My lordScrape 
•'Supply us! said I, with astonishment: Sure you 

* must know we cannot give him security ; and I 

* am convinced he never lent a shilling without it 

* in his life.' * No, Sir, answered the host, and for 

* that reason he is obliged to do it here, where he 

* is sentenced to keep a bank, and to distribute mo- 

* ney gratis to all passengers. This bank originally 

* consisted of just that sum, which he had miserably 
' hoarded up in the other world, and he is to per* 

* ceive it decrease visibly one shilling a day, tdl it 

* is totally exhausted j after which, he is to return to 

* the other world, and perform the part of a miser 

* for seventy years ; then being purified in the body 

* of a Hog, he is to enter the human species again, 

* and take a second trial.' * Sir, said I, you tell me 
' wonders: butifhis bank be to decreaie only a shil- 

* ling a day, how can he furnish all passengers ?' *The 

* rest, answered the host, is supplied agam ; but in a 

* manner which I cannot easily explain to you.' ' I 

* apprehend, said I, this distribution of his money 
'is inflicted on him as a punishment ; but I do not 
.* see how it can answer that end, when he knows it 
' is to be restored to him again. Would it not serve 
' the purpose as well, if he parted only with the single 

* Shilling, which it seems is all he is really to lose i* 

* Sir, cries the host. When you observe the agonies 

* with which he partswith every guinea, you will be 

* That we aiay mention it once for all, in the panegyrical 
|)art at iim work, -some particulaT person u always meant, but 
u the satirical, aot}od/. 
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* of another opinion. No prisoner con<3emned to 
. * death ever begged so heartily for transportation, as 
,.* he, when he received his sentence, did, to go to 

* hell, provided he might carry his money with him. 

* But you will know more of these things, when you 
. * arrive at the upper world ; and now, if you please, 

* I will attend you to my lord's, who is obliged to 

* supply you with whatever you desire.* 

We found his lordship sitting gt the upper end of 
a table, on which was an immense sum of money, 
disposed in several heaps, every one of which would 
have purchased the honour of some patriots, and the 
-chastity of some prudes. The moment he saw us, 
-he turned pale, and sighed, as well apprehending our 
■business. Mine host accosted him with a familiar air, 
which at first surprized me, whosowellrememliered' 
the respect I had formerly seen paid this lord, by 
men infinitely superior in quality to the person who 

. now saluted him in the following manner: • Here, 
;' you lord, and be dam — d to your little sneakiri^ 

. -* soul, tell cfut your money, and supply your betters 

* with what the ywant. Be quick, sirrah, or I'll fetch 

* the beadle to you. Don't fancy yourself in the 

* lower world again, with your privilege at your 

* a — .' He then shook a cane at his lordship, who 
immediately began to tell out his money, with the 
same miserable air and face which the miser on our 
stage wears, while he delivers his bank bills. This 

■affected some of us so much, that we had certainly 
returned with no more than what would have been 
sufficient to fee the porters, had not our host, perceiv- 
ing our compassion, begged us not to spare a fellow, 
■who in the midst of immense wealth had always re- 
fused the least contribution to charity. Our hearts 
were hardened with this reflection, and we all filled 
our pockets with his money, i remarked a poetical 
spirit in particular, who swore hewould have ahcarty 
gripe at him: 'For, says he, the rascal not only re- 

* fused to subscribe to my works; butsent'bick mjr 
yOL. IV. Z 
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,'' letter unanswered, though I am a better gentleAail 
* than himself.' 

We now returned from thia miserable object, 
ereatiy admiring the propriety as well as justice of 
his punishment, which consisted, as our host in- 
formed us, tnerely in the delivering forth his money i 
and he observed we could not wonder at the pain 
this gave hrm, since it was as reasonable that the 
4jare parting with money should make him miser- 
able, as that the bare having money without using 
it should haVe made him. happy. 

Other tiewig-porters (for those we had summon* 
ed before refused to visit us again) now attended us; 
and we having fee'd them the instant they entered 
the room, according to the instructions of our host, 
they bowed and smiled, and offered to introduce us 
to whatever disease we pleased. 

We set out several ways, as we were all to pay 
our respects to different ladies. I directed my por- 
ter to sjiew me to the Fever on the Spirits, being 
the disease which had delivered me from the flesh. 
My guide and I traversed many streetSj and knock- 
.ed at several doors, but to no purpose. At one we 
■were told, lived the Consumfrtion j at another, the 
.Maladie Alamode, a French lady j at the third, the 
.Dropsyj at the fourth, the Rheumatism j atthefifth, 
Intemperance ; at the sixth, Misfortune. I was tired 
;and had exhausted my patience, and almost my 
purse i for I gave my porter a new fee at every blun* 
;ider he made : when my guide, with a solemn coun- 
.teiiance, told me, he could do no more ; and march- 
ed off wilhout any farther ceremony. 

He was no sooner gone, than 1 met another gen- 
tleman wjth a ticket, i. e. an amber-headed cane in 
his hand, i first fee'dhim, and then acquainted him 
. ,with the name of the disease. He cast himself for 
■ two or three minutes into a thoughtful posture, then 
. pulled a piece of paper out of his pocket, on which 
- he writ something in one of Uie oriental languages, I 
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.believe ; for I could not read a syllable : bo bade 
me cany it to such a particular shop, and telling me 
it would do my business, he took his leave. 

Secure, as I now thought myself of my direction, 
I went to the shop, which very much resembled 
an apothecary's. The person who officiated, having 
read the paper, took down about twenty different 
jars, and pouring something out of every one of 
them made a mixture, which he delivered to me in 
a bottle, having first tied a paper round the neck of 
it, on which were written three or four words, the 
last containing eleven syllables. I mentioned the 
name of the disease I wanted to find out ; but re- 
ceived no other answer, tbsn that he had done as 
he was ordered, and the drugs were excellent. 

I began now to be enraged, and quitting the shop 
■^vith some anger in my countenance, I intended to 
find out my inn: but meeting in the way a porter, 
whose countenance had in it something more pleas- 
ing than ordinary, I resolved to try once more, a^d 
clapp'd a fee into his hand. As soon as I mentioned 
the disease to him, he laughed heartily, and told 
rae I had been imposed on, for in reality no such 
disease was to be found in that city. He then en- 
quired into the particulars of my case, and was no 
sooner acquainted with them, than be informed me 
that the Maladie Alamode was the lady to whom I 
was obliged. I thanked him, and immediately went 
to pay my respects to her. 

The house, or rather palace, of this lady, was 
. one of the mosft beautiful and . magnificent in the 
.city. Tbeavenue to it was planted with sycamore 
trees, with beds of fiowers on each side ; it was ex- 
tremely pleasant, but short. I was conducted through 
a magnificent hall, adorned with several statues and 
bustoes, most of them maimed, whence I concluded 
them all to be true antiques; but was informed they 
were the figures of several modern berpes, who had 
died martyrs to her ladyship's cause. I next mount- 
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ed through a large painted staircase, where several 
persons were depictured in caricatura; and, upon 
enquiry, was told they were the portraits of those 
*ho had distinguished themselves against the lady 
in the lower world. I suppose I should have known 
the faces of many physicians and surgeons, had they 
n6tbeert sovioIentlydistorteAby the painter. Indeed, 
he had exerted so much malice in his work, that I 
believe he had himself received some particular fa- 
vours from the lady of this mansion : It is difficult to 
conceive a group of stranger figures. I then entered 
a long room, hung round with the pictures of wo- 
men of such exact shapes and features, that I should 
iiave thought myself in a gallery of beauties, had not 
a certain sallow paleness in their complexions given 
trie a more distasteful idea. Through this, I pro- 
'ceeded to a second apartment, adorned, if I may so ■ 
■call it, with the figures of old ladies. Upon my 
seaming to admire at this furniture, the servant told 
ffle with a smile, that these had been very good 
friends of his lady, and had done her eminent ser- 
vice in the lower world. I immediately recollected 
the faces (if one or two of my acquaintance, who had 
■formerly kept bagnios: but was very much surpriz- 
ed to see the resemblance of a lady of great distine- 
tion in such company. The servant. Upon my men- 
tioning this, made no other answer, than that his tady 
had pictures of "all degrees. 

I was now introduced into the presence of the 
}9i&y herself. She was a thin, or rather meagre per- 
son, very wan in the countenance, had no nose, and 
many pimples in her face. She offered to rise at my 
^■trance, but could not stand. After ro^y com- 
pliments, much congratulation on her side, and the 
most fervent expressions of gratitude on mine> she 
asked me many questions concerning the situation 
of her affairs In the lower world j most of which I an- 
swered to her intire sati^factioo. At last with a kind 
ei focced smile, she said. I suppose the Fill and 
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Drop go on swimmingly. I told her, they were re- 
ported to have done great cures. She replied, she 
could apprehend no danger from any person, who 
was not of regular practice: for however simple m3n- 
kiDct are, said she, or however afraid they are of 
death, they prefer dying in a rfif^ular manner to be- 
ing cured by a nostrum. She then expressed great 
pleasure at the account I gave ber of the beau- 
monde. She .said, she had, .herself, removed the 
hundreds of Drury to the hundreds of Charingcross, 
and was very much delighted ta find they had spread 
into St. James's ; that she imputed this chiefly to 
several of her dear and worthy friends, who hfid 
lately published theirexcellent works, endeavouring 
to extirpate all notions of religion and virtue; ana 
particularly to the deserving author of the Batche- 
lot's Estimate, to whom, said she, if I had not rea- 
son to think he was a surgeon, and had therefore 
written from mercenary views, I could never suf; 
iiciently own my obligations. She spoke likewise 
greatly in approbation of the method so generally 
Bsed by parents, of marrying children very young, 
and without the least affection between the parties j 
ftnd concluded by saying, that if these fashions con- , 
tinned to spread, she doubted not but she should 
shortly be the only disease'who would ever receivp 
p. visit from any person of considerable rank. 

While we were discoursing, her three daughter? 
entered the room. They were all called by hard 
names^ the eldest was named * i^epra, the second 
Chffiras, and the third Scorbutia. They were alt 
genteel, but ugly. I could not help observing the 
little respect they paid their parent ; which the old 
lady remarking in my countenance, as soon as they 
quitted the room, which soon happened, acquainted 
■pie with her unhappiness in. her offspring, evccy 

* These ladies, } believe, . by tticir naiqei, i>reM4c4 over, the 
_ UPT'^ "tf "S'j^P*', and icuny, , 
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one of which had the confidence to deny themselves 
to be her children, though she said she had been a 
very indulgeat mother, and had plentifully provided 
for them all. As family complaints generally a» 
much tire the hearer, as they relieve him who makes 
them, when I found her launching farther into this 
subject, I resolved to put an end to my visit; and 
taking my leave, with many thanks for the favour 
she had done me, I returned to the inn, where I 
found my fellow-travellers just mounting into their 
vehicle. I shook hands with my host, and accom- 
panied them into the coach, which immediately af- 
ter proceeded on its journey. 



CHAP, IV. 



Diicoufses on the road^ and a description of the palace of 
Death. 

We were all silent for some minutes, till being 
■well shaken into our several seats, \ opened my 
mouth first, and related what had happened to me 
after our separation in the city we had just left. 
The rest of the company, except the grave female 
spirit, whom our reader may remember to have re- 
fused giving an account of the distemper which oc- 
casioned her dissolution,- did the same. It might be 
tedious to relate these at large, we shall therefore on- 
.ly mention a very remarkaole inveteracy, which the 
Surfeit declared to all the other diseasei^, especially to 
■ the Fever, who, she said, by the roguery of the por- 
ters, received acknowledgmenls from numberless 
passengers, which were due to herself ' Indeed (says 

• she) those cane-headed fellows (for so she called 

• them, alluding, I suppose, to their ticket) are con-: 

• stantly making such mistakes; there Is no gratitudq 

• in those fellows; for I am sure they have greater 

• obligations tome, than to any other disease, excefit 
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' the vapours.' These relations were no sooner over^ 
than pne of the company informed us, we were ap- 
proaching to the most noble building he had ever 
beheld, and which we learnt from our coachman, 
was the palace of Death. Its outside, indeed, ap-- 
peared extremely magnificent, (ts structure wasc# 
the gothic order: vast beyond imagingtion, the whole 
pile consisting of black marble. Rows of Immense" 
yews form an amphitheatre round it of such height 
and thickness, that no ray of the sun ever perforate? 
thisgrove; where black eternal darkness would reign,' 
was it not excluded by innumerable lamps, whitrh" 
are placed in pyramids round the grove. So that' 
the distant reflection they cast on the palace, which 
is plentifully gilt with gold on the outside. Is incon- 
ceivably solemn. To this } may add, the hollow 
murmu]- of winds constantly heard from the grove^ 
and the very remote sound of roaring waters. Indeed, 
every circumstance seems to conspire to fill the mmd 
with horror and consternation as we approach to 
this palace ; which we had scarce time to admire, 
before qur vehicle stopped at the gate, and we were 
desired to filight, in order to pay bur respects to his 
most mortal majesty (this bging the t|tle which if 
seems he assumes). The outward court was full of 
soldiers, and, Indeed, the whole very much resem-* 
bled the state of an earthly monarch, only more mag- ■ 
nificent. Wepaasedthroughseveralcourts^intoavast ' 
hall, which led to a spacious staircase!, at thcbpttoni 
of which stood two pageSj' with very grave counte-l' 
nances ; whom I recbllecled afterwards to have for- 
merly been very eminent undertakers, and were in 
reality the only dismal faces I saw here: fftr'this, 
palace, so awful and tremendous without, is all gay 
jind sprightly within, so that we soon lost all thdse 
dismal and gloomy ideas we had cuntracted in ap- ■ 
proacliing it. Indeed, the still silence niaintained' 
among the guards and attendants resembled ralhe< 
^he stately pomp of eastern courts ; biit there >va| ori 
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every face such sympton^s of content and happinets* 
that difT^sed an air of cheerfutneES all round. Wo 
ascendet^ the staircase, and passed through many nor 
ble apartments, whose walls were adorned with va-; 
rious battle-pieces in tapestry, and which we spen( 
$otite time in observing. These brought to my 
piind those beautiful ones I had in my lifetime seen 
at Blenheim, nor could I prevent my curiosity from 
enquiring where the duke of Marlborough's victo- 
ries were placed ; (for I think they were almost the 
6nly battles of any eminence I bad read of, which I 
did not meet with :) when the skeleton of a beef^, 
eater, shaking his head, told me, a certain gentle-- 
man, one J-«wis XlVth, who had great interest 
with his most mortal majesty, had prevented any 
such from being hung lip there; besides, (says heV 
his majesty hath no great respect for that duke, for 
he never sent him a subject he could keep from him, 
nor did he ever get a single subject by hie means, 
but he lost 1000 others for him. We found th^ 
presence-chamber, at our entrance, very full, and a 
buz ran through it, as in all assemblies, before the: 
principal figure enters ; for his majesty was not yet 
come out. At the bottom 'of the room were two 
persons in close conference, one with a square black 
cap on his head, and the o(her wilh a robe embroi- 
dered with flames of fire. These, I \yas informed, 
were a judge long since dead, and an inquisitor-ge- 
□eral. I overheard them disputing with great eager- 
ness,' whether the one had hanged, or the other 
burnt the most. While I was listening to this dis- 
pnte, which seemed to be in no likelihoodof a speedy 
decision, the emperor entered the room, and placed 
himself betwen two figures, one ^f which was re^ 
markable for the roughness, and the other for the 
beauty of his appearance. These were, it seems, 
CharlesthcXlitnof Sweden, and Alexander of Ma- 
^edon. 1 was at too great a distance to hear any of 
the coBVersation^ so could only satisfy my curiosity 
by contemplating the several person^es present, of 
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vchose ti&Bies I infofid^d m^elf by a page, who 
^ked as pa)« and meagre as any court-page oi ttto 
pther world, but was somewhat raorc HKidest. . Ha 
shewed me her^ two or three Turkish emperors, tq 
whom his most mortal majesty seemed to express 
piuch ciyility. Here wgre likewise several or the 
|loman emperors, among whom none seemed so. 
piuch caressed asC^igula, qd account, as the paga^ 
told foe:, of his pious wish, that he cquld send all 
the Romans hither at "one blow. The reader may 
be perhaps surprized, that I saw no physicians here j 
as indeed I was myself, till informed that they were 
all departed tothecity of Diseases, where theywere 
busy in an experiment to purge away the immtirtar 
lity of thespul. 

It would be tedipus tp recollect the manyjndivi- 
duals I saw here, but I cannqt omit a fat figure, well 
jdressed in the French fashion, who was received 
with extraordinary complacence by the emperor, 
and whom I rmagined to be Lewis the XlVth him- 
Splf) but the page acquainted me he was a celebi;}!;^ 
jed French cook. 

We were at length introduced to the royal pre- 
^nce, and had the honour to kiss hands. His mar 
jesty. asked us a few questions, not very material to 
relate, and soon after retired. . . . . , ] 

When we returned into the yard, we found our 
caravan ready to set- out, at -which we all declared 
ourselves well pleased ; for we were sufficiently tired 
with the formality of a court, notwithstanding it^ 
outward splendor and magnificence. 



CkAP. V. 

T^ traijelkrs proceed on their journey, and meet severat 
spiritSi who are coming into thefiesh. 

VVe now came to the banks of the great river 
Gocytas, where we quitted our -vehicle, and passed 
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the waterin a boat, after which we were obliged tq 
travel on foot the rest of our journey ; and- now we 
met, for the first time, several passengers travelling 
to the world we had kff, who informed us they were 
souls going into the fiesh. 

The two first we met were' walking arm m arm in 
very close and friendly conference; they informed 
us, that one of them was intended for a duke, and 
the other for a hackney coachman. As we had not 
yet arrived at the place where we were to deposite 
our passions, we were all surprized at the familiarity 
which subsisted between persons of such different 
degrees ; nor could the grave lady help expressing 
her astonishment at it. The future coachman then 
leplied with a laugh, that they had exchanged lots: 
for that the duke had with his dukedom drawn 
a shrew of a wife, and the coachman only a single 
State. 

As we proceeded on our journey, we met a solemn 
■spirit walking alone with great gravity in his counte- 
nance: our curiosity invited us, notwithstanding his 
reserve, to ask what lot he had drawn. He answered 
with a smile, he was to have the reputation of a 
wise man with 100,0001. in his pocket, and that he 
was practising the solemnity which he was to act iiv 
the other world. 

A little farther we met a company of very merry 
spirits, whom we imagined- by their mirth to have 
drawn some mighty lot, but, on enquiry, they in- 
formed us they were to be beggars. 

The farther we advanced, the greater numbers we 
met; and now we discovered two large roads leading 
different ways, and of very different appearance; the 
one all craggy with rocks, full as it seemed of boggy 
grounds, and e:very where beset with briars, so that 
It was impossibletopass through it without the utrtiost 
danger and difficulty; the other, the most delight-, 
ful iniaginable, leading through the most verdant 
^eadows, paipted and perfumed with all kipds. oX 
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beautiful flowers; in short, the most wanton imagi- 
nation could imagine nothing more lovely. Not^ 
withstanding which we were surprized to see great 
numbers crowding into the former, and only one or 
two solitary spirits chusing the latter. On enquiry 
■we were acquainted that the bad road was the way 
to Greatness, and the other to Goodness. When we 
expressed our surprize at the preference given to the 
former, we were acquainted that it was chosen fortlie 
sake-of the music of drums and trumpets, and thd 
perpetual acclamations of the mob, with which 
■ those who travelled this way were constantly saluted!. 
We were told likewise, that there werq several noble 
palaces to be seen, and lodged in, on this road, by 
those who had past through the difficu^ips of it 
(which indeed many were not able to surmount,] and 
great quantities of all sorts of treasure to be found 
in it ; whereas the other had little inviting more thaii 
the beauty of the way, scarce a handsome building, 
■save one greatly resembling a certain house by the 
Bath, to be seen during that whole journevi and 
lastly, that it was thought very scandalous and mean- 
spirited to travel through this, and as highly honour- 
able and noble to pass by the other. 

We now heard a violent noise, when casting our 
eyes forwards, we perceived a vast number of spirits 
advancing in pursuit of one, whom they mocked 
and insulted with all kinds of scorn. I cannot give 
my reader a more adequate idea of this scene, than 
by comparing it to an English mob conducting a 
pickpocket to the water; or by supposing that ari 
incensed audienceata playhousehad unhappily pos- 
sessed themselves of the miserable damned poef. 
Some laughed, some hissed, some squawled, some. 
_ groaned, some bawled, some spit at him, some threw 
dirt at him. It was impossible not to ask whooV 
wKat the wretched spirit was, whom they treated in 
this barbarous manner; when to our great surprize, 
we were informed that it wasaking : we werelikewise 
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told that thismannerof behaviour was usual among 
the spirits to those who drew the lots of emperors, 
kings, and other great men, not from envy or anger, 
but mere derision and contempt of earthly grandeur: 
that nothing was more common, than for thoee who 
had drawn these great prizes (as to us they seemed) 
toexchange them with tailors and coblers; and that 
Alexander the Great, and Diogenes, had formerly 
done SO; he that was afterwards Diogenes. having 
originally fallen on the lot of Alexander. 

And now, on a sudden, the mockery ceased, and 
the king spirit having obtained a hearing, began to 
speak as follows: for we wer« now near enough to 
hear him distinctly. 

' Gentlemen, 

* I am justly surprized at your treating me in 

* this mannerj since whatever lot 1 have drawn,! 

* did not chuse : if therefore it be worthy of jie- 

* rision, you should compassionate nie, for it might 

* have fallen to any of your shares. 1 know in hpw 

* low a light the station to which fate hath assicned 

* me is considered here, and that when ambition 
.« doth not support it, it becomes generally so in- 

* tolerable, that there is scarce any other condition 

* for which it is not gladly exchanged: for what 
f portion, in the world to which we are going, is so 
.• miserable as that of care ? Should I therefore con- 

* sider myself as become by this lot essentially your 

* superior, and of a higher order of being than the 

* rest of my fellow-creatures : should I foolishly jma- 

* gine myself without wisdotn superior to the wise, 

* without knowledge to the learned, without courage 

* to the. brave, and without goodness and virtue to 

* the good and virtuous; sprely so preposterous, so 

* absurd a prjde, would justly render me the object of 
' ridicul?. But far be it from me to entertain it^ And 

* yetr gentlemen, I prize the lot I have drawn, nor 
i would I exchange it with any of yours, seeing it i« 
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* in my' eye so miich gr«ater than the rest. Ambition, 

* which I own myself possest of, teaches me this j 

* Ambition, which makes me covet praise, assures 

* me, that I shall enjoy a much lat^r portion of it 

* than can fall within your power either to deserve of 

* obtain. I am then superior to you all, when I am 

* able to do more good, and when I execute that 
' power. Whattheratheristotheson,thcguardianto 
^ the orphan, or the patron to his client, that am I to 
' you. You are my children, to whom I will be a 

* father, a guardian, and a patron. Not one even- 
' isig in my long reign (for so it is to be) will I re- 

* pose myself to rest, without the glorious, the heart- 
' warming consideration, that thousands that night 
' owe their sweetest rest to me. What a delicious ror- 
' tune is it to him, whose strongest appetite is doing 

* good, to have every day the opportunity and the 

* power of satisfying it! If such a man hath am- 

* bition, how happy is it for him to be seated so on 
' high, that every act blazes abroad, and attracts to 

* him praises tainted with neither sarcasm nor adu- 

* lation; but such as the nicest and mostdelicate 
•mind may relish? Thus therefore, while you de- 
" rive your good from me, I am your superior.- If 

* to my strict distribution of justice you owe the 
' safety of your property from domestic enemies: if 
' by my vigilance and valour you are protected from 

* foreign foes: if by my encouragement of genuine 

* industry, every science, every art which can em- 
■* hellish or sweeten life, is produced and flourishes 

* among you ; will any of you be so insensible or ifn- 

* grateful, as to deny praise and respect to him, by 
' whose care and conduct you enjoy these blessings? 
' I wonder not at the censure which so frequently 
■ falls on those in my station ; but I wonder that those 
■* m my station - so frequently deserve it. What 

* strange perverseness of nature ! What wanton de- 
' light in mischief must taint his composition, who 
■* prefers dangers, difficalty and disgrace, by doiny 
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• eviI,tosafety,ease,andhonour,bydoingigood-? who 

• refuses happiness in the o her world, and heaven 

• in this, for misery there, and hell here ? But be 
' assured, my intentions are dilFerent. I shall always 

• endeavour the ease, the happiness, and the glory 
'■ ttf my people, beine confident that, by so doing, I 
*■ take the most certain method of procuring them all 
' to myself.' — He then struck directly into the road 
of goodness, and received such a shout of applause, 
as f never remember to have heard equalled. 

, He was gone a little way, when a spirit limped 
after him, swearing he would fetch him back. This 
spirit, I was presently informed, was one who had 
. drawn the lot of his prime minister. 



Jn account of the wheel of Fortune, with a method of 
preparing a spirit for this world. 

.We now proceeded on our journey, without 
^ staying to see whether he fulfilJed his word or noj, 
and without encountering -any thing worth mention- 
ing, came to the place where the spirits on their 
.passage to the other world were obliged to decide by 
Jot the station in which every one was to act there. 
Here was a monstrous wheel infinitely larger than 
those in which I had formerly seen lottery tickets 
deposited. , This was called the Wheel of For- 
tune- The goddessherselfwaspresent. Shewas 
one of the most deformed females 1 ever beheld i nor 
could I help observing the frowns she expressed 
when any beautiful spirit of her own sex passed by 
her, nor the affability which smiled in her counte- 
jiance on the approach of any handsome male spirits. 
Hence I accounted for the truth of an observation I 
had often made on earth, that nothing is more fortu- 
.oate than haadeome ineo> nor mote unfortunate 
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tlian handtome women. The reader tnay be per- 
haps pleased with an account of the whole method 
of equipping a spirit for his entrance into the flesh.' 

First then, he rteceives from a very sage person, 
whose ]ook much resembled that, of an apOthecaiy 
(his warehouse likewise bearing an affinity tb an apo- 
thecary's shop,) a soiall phiaj inscribed, Ths Path !> 
tjc POTION, to be taken just before you are born. 
This potion is a mixture of all the passions, but in 
no exact proportion, so that sometimes one predomi- 
nates and sometimes another ; nay often in the hur- 
ry of making up, one particular ingredient is, as we 
were informed, left out. The spirit receiveth at the 
same time another medicine called IheN'ousPHORic 
Decoction, pf which he Is to drink ad libitum. This 
decoction is an extract from the faculties of the mind, 
-sometimes extremely strong and spirituous, and 
Sometimes altogether as weak : for very little care is 
taken in the preparation. This decoction is so ex- 
tremely bitter and unpleasant, that notwithstanding 
,it9 wholesome ness, several spirits will not be per- 
suadfti to swallow a drop of it ; but throw it away, 
brgive it to any other who will receive it: by which 
meanssome who were not disgusted by the nauseous- 
ness, drank double and treble portions. I observed 
a beautiful young female, who tasting it immediately 
from curiosity, screwed up her face and cast it from 
her with great disdain, whence advancing presently 
to the wheel, she drew a coronet, which she clapped 
Up so eagerly, that I could not distinguish the de- 
gree; and indeed, I observed several of the same sex, 
after a very small sip, throw the bottles away. 

As soon as the spirit is dismissed by the operator, 
or apothecary, he is at liberty to approach the wheel. 
Where he hath a right to extract a single lot: but 
those whom fortune'favours, she permits sometimes 
secretly to draw three or four. I observed a comical 
kind of figure who drew forth a handful, which, 
'WhcD he opened, were a bishop, a general, a privy? 
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counsellor, a player, and a poet laurea^, and re- 
turning the three first, he walked offimiiing with 
the tWD last. 

£veiy single lot oontained two more articles, 
which were generally disposed so as to render tha 
lots as equal as possible to' each other. 
On one was written Ear/, 



On another^ 



On a Third, 



Hea/tJi, 
Duqitiehdfi. 

■ Sicktiesi, 
Good-humour, 
'Poet, 
Cetuempt, 
Self-iatisfa(tm» 
On a Fourth; General, 

~ ..„ Honour,: 

' ■' ■ - DiscotUent. 

■.Onatif^*,;.. ■ Cotlage, 

-■■'•■- Happy love. 
On a Sixth, 



Coach and i 

. Impotent jealous kusiand. 
On a Seventh, . ,. . Prime minister. 

Disgrace. 
OxL an Eighth, Patriot, 

';■- ■• ■-' Glory. ■ ■ - ■ 

.On a Ninth, philosopher, 

' Poverty, 

:V •■ Ease. 

y^ On a tenth. Merchant, 

'". .„ - ' Riches, 

'''',' ' Care. 

And indeed the whole seemed to contain such a mix- 
ture of good and evil, that it would have puzzled 
me which to chuse. I must not omit here, that in 
every Ipt.was directed whether the drawer should 
toarry or remain in celibacy, the married lots being 
ajl marked with i Urge pair of horns. ' 
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We were obliged, befort we quitted this place, 
to take each of us an emetic from the apothecary, 
which iAiDiediateljr purged us of all our earthly pas- 
sions, and presently the cloud forsook our eyes, as 
it doth those of jEncas in Virgil when removed b^ 
Venus: and we discerned things In a much clearer 
light than before. We began to com passionate those 
spirits who were making their entry into the fiesh* 
whom We had till then secretly envied, and to long 
eagerly for those delightful plains which now opened 
themselves to our eyes,and to which we nowhastened 
with the utmost eagerness. On our way we met 
with several spirits with very dejected coantenances; 
but our expedition would not suffer us to ask any 
questions. . 

At length, we arrived at the gate of Elysium. 
Here was a prodigious crowd of spirits waiting for 
admittance, some of whom were admitted, and 
some were rejected ; for all were strictly examined 
by the porter, whom I soon discovered' to be the 
icfelebrated judge Minos. 



CHAP. Vil. 

The 'proctedings of judge Mi'ms, at the gate xf^Si/taim, 

1 NOW got near enough to the gate, to hear the 
several claims of those who endeavoured to pass. 
The lirst, among other pretensions, set forth, that 
he had been very liberal to an hospital ; but Mmos 
answered. Ostentation, and repulsed him. The se- 
cond exhibited, ihathe had constantly frequented his 
church, been a rigid observer of fast-days. He like' 
wise representedthegreatanimosity he had shewn to 
vice in others, which never escaped his severest cen- 
sure ; and, as to his own behaviour, he had acffer been 
once guilty of whoring, drinking, gluttony, Or -aojr' 
vol.. IV. A a oflief 
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Other excess.. He said,he had disinherited bis son for 

getting a bastard Have you so, said Minos, then 

pray return into the other world and beget another; 
for such an unnatural rascal shall never pass thlsgatc. 
A dozen others, who had advanced with very confi- 
dent countenances, seeinghim rejected, turned about 
of their own accord, declaring, if he could not pass, 
fhey had no expectation, and accordingly they fol- 
fcwed him back to earth ; which was the fate of all 
who were repulsed, they being obliged to take a far- 
ther puriBcatlon, unless those who were guilty of 
some very heinous crimes, who were hustlea in at a 
little back gate, whence they tumbled immediately 
ipto the bottomless pit. 

■ The next spirit that came up, declared he had 
done neither good nor evil in the world: for that 
^ihce his arrival at man's estate, he had spent hi« 
whole time in search of curiosities ; and particularly 
ii) the study of butterflies, of which he had col- 
lected an inimensg number. Minos made him no 
answer, but with"great scorn pushed him back. 

There now advanced a very beautiful spirit in- 
deed. She began to ogle Mines the moment she saw 
him. She said, she hoped there was some merit in 
refusing a great number of lovers, and dying a maid, 
though she had had the choice of a hundred. Minos 
. told her, slJe had not refused enow yet, and turned 
her back. 

■ She was succeeded by a spirit, who toldthe judge, 
he believed his works would speak for him. What 
works? answeretf Minos; My dramatic works, "re- 
plied tbedther, which have done so much good in- 

r$:oTnrhendmg virtue and punishing vi^e. Very 

well; saidthe judge, if you please to stand by, the 
first person who passes the gafe, by your means, shall 
darry you in with him: but if you will take my ad- 
vice-, I think, for expedition sake, you had better re- 
tui*n, and- live another life upon earth. The bard 
^uaibted atthisy-and replied, that besides his poeti- 
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cfal works, he Had done sonie other good things : for 
that he ■had oncfc lent the whole profits of a benefit 
night to a friend, and by that means had saved him 
and his family from destruction. Upon this, the gate 
flew open, and Minos desired him to walk in, tell- 
ing him, if he had mentioned this at first, he might 
have spared the remembrance of his plays. The poet 
answered, he believed, if Minos had read his works, 
he would set a higher value on them. He was then 
beginning to repest, but Minos pushed him forward, 
and turning his back to him, applied himself to the 
next passenger, a very genteel spirit, who made a 
very low bow to Minos, and then threw himself into 
an erect attitude, and imitated the motion of taking 
snufiFwith his right hand. — Minos asked him, what 
he had to say for himself? He answered, he would 
dance a minuet with any spirit in Elysium : that he 
could likewise perform alibis other exercises very 
well, and hoped he had in his life deserved the cha- 
racter of a perfect fine gentleman; Minos replied, 
it would be great pity to rob the world of so fine a 
gentleman, and therefore desired him to take the. 
other trip. The beau bowed, thanked the judge, 
and said he desired no better. Several spirits ex- 
pressed much astonishment at this his satisfaction j 
but we were afterwards informed, he had not taken 
the emetic above mentioned. 

A miserable old spirit now crawled forwards, 
•whose face I thought I had formerly seen near West- 
minster-Abbey. He entertained Minos with a long 
harangue of what he had done When in the hoctse ; 
and then proceeded to inform him how much he was 
Worth, without attempting to produce a single in- 
stance of any one good action. Minos stopt the ca- 
reer of his discourse, and acquainted him, he must 
take a trip back again. — What, to S— — house, said- 
the spirit m an extasy? But the judge, without mak- 
ing him any answer, turned to another; who, with a 
very solemn air and great dignity, acqugiated bin), . 
A.A a 
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he was a dv1te.-^To the right about, Mr.duke> cHedt 
Miuos, yon are iafuutelf too great a man for Elysi' 
lun ; and thjCn giving himakick on the l>—>-Tch, he 
addressed himself to a spirit, who with fear and trem- 
bling begged he might not go to the bottomless pit i 
he said, he hoped Minos would consider, thf^t tbougb 
he had gone astray, he had suffered for it, that it vrfts 
necessity which drove him to the robbery of eigh- 
teen pence. Which he had committed, and for which 
he was hanged : that he had done some good actions' 
in his life, that he had supported an aged parent 
with his labour, that he had been a very tender hus* 
hand and a kind father, and that he had ruined 
himself by being bail for his friend. At which words 
the gate opened, and MioDS bid h>ni enter, giving 
him a slap on the back, as he passed by him. 

A great number of spirits now came forwards, 
who all declared they had the same claim, and that 
the captain should speak for them. He acquainted 
the judge, that they had been alf slain in the service 
of their country. MiiKffl was going to admit them, 
buthadthe curiosity to askwhohad been the invader, 
in order, as he said, toprepare the back gate for him. 
The captaiq answered, they had been the invadn^ 
themselves, that they had entered the enemies coun- 
try, and burnt and plundered several cities. And 

ibr what reason? said Minos. By the command of 
him who paid us, said the captain, that is the reason 
ofasoldier. We are toexecutewhateverwearecom-' 
manded, or we should be a disgrace to the army, and 
very little deserve our pay. YqU are brave fellows 
ipdeed, said Minos, but he pleased to face about, and 
oi>ey my command fos once, in returning back to 
the other world : for wh^t should such felloe as you 
do, where there are no citieii to be burnt, nor peopUf 
tp be destroyed ? But let me adyise you to nave a 
stricter re^rd to truth for the future, and not call th*" 
^epopulatmgother cbunUies the service of yourown. 
The captaia answered, in a rage, d^^ me, dQ ybi» 
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'tirc me ftie lye ? and was going to take Minos b^ 
me nose, had nothirguards prevented him, andiin- 
mediately turned him and all his foJlowcrs back th? 
■«a(ne road tlicy came. 

Four spirits informed the Judge, that they had 
"been starved to death througn poverty ; being the 
. father, tnother, and two chHdren. fiiat they had 
beenhcrncst, and as induslriousas possible, tr!I sickness 
had prevented the man from labour.-r-AlIthatisvery 
true;, cried a grave spirit, who stood by : J knpw the 
foct : for these poor people were under my cur6. — 
You was, I suppose, the parson of the parish, cries 
Minos; I hope you had a good living, Sir. That 
was but a small one, replied the spirit ; but I had an- 
other a little better,— r- Very well, said Minos, let the . 
poorpeoplepass,-rAt which the parson was stepping 
forwards with a stately gate before them: butMinoa 
caught hold of hiqi, and pulled him back, saying, 
Not so fast, doctor ; you must take one step more 
into the other world first -, for no man enters that gate 
without charity. 

A very stately figure novir presented hrriiself^ an^ 
■informing Minos he was a patriot, began a very florid 
harangue on public virtue, and the^liberties of his , 
country. Upon which, Minos shewed hirp th? ut^ 
most respect, and ordered the gale tq be opeued. The 

eatriotwasnot contented with thisapplause — hesaidi 
e had behaved as well in place as he had done in thei 
-opposition; and that, though he was now obliged tQ 
embracethe'court-pieasures.yethehadbehavedveiy , ■ 
honestly to his friends, and brought as many in as 
was possible.' — Holdamoment.saysMtnos.onsecond 
consideration, Mr. Patriot, I think a man ofyouf 
gr&at Virtue and abilities will be so much missed by 
your country, that if I might advise you, you should 
take a journey back ag^n. i am sure you will not 
decline it, for I am certain you will with great rea-r 
diness sacrifife your own happiness to the public 
good, The patriot smiled, and told Minos, he be-, 
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lieved he was in jest; and was of&ring.to enter the 
£ate, but the judge laid fast hold of him, a.cd insist- 
ed on his return, which the patriot still declining, 
he at last ordered his guards to seize him^ and con- 
duct him back. 

A spirit how advanced, and the gate was imme- 
diately thrown open to him, befoce he bad spoken a 
word. I heard some whisper, — That is our la^t 
hard Mayor. 

It now came to our company's turn. The fa^r 
spirit, which I mentioned with so much applause, in 
the beginning of my journey, passed through very 
easily ; hut the grave lady was rejected on her fir^ 
appearance, Minos declaring, there was not a single 
prude in Elysium. , 

Thejudge then addressed himself to me, ^ho little 
expected to pass this fiery trial. I C9nfessed 1 had 
indulged myself very freely with wine and womeij 
in my youth, but bad ueVer done an injury to any 
man living, nor avoided an opportunity of doinggood; 
that I pretended to very htilo virtue more thaja 
general philanthcophy and private friendship. — I 
was proceeding when Mino? bid me enter the gate, 
and notindulge myself with trumpeting forth my vir- 
tues. , I accordingly passed forward w^th my love- 
ly companion, and embracing her with vast eager- 
ness, but spu^itual innocence, she returned my em- 
brace in ihe same, manner, and we both congratu- 
lated ourselves on our arrival in this happy regiop, 
whose beauty ho painting of the imagination eao 
describe. ■ _ , 

CHAP. vni. 

Tie adveniurei which the author met on kis first entrance 
into Ejysium. 

W E pursued our way through a deKcious grove 
of orange-trees, where I saw infinite numbers of 
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Spirits, ewry.oneof wttobii knew, aid" was known 
by them. (for spirrte here know one -another by 
intuition.) I presently- met a little daughter, 
Virhom Ihadlost spveral years before. Good Oodsl 
what words can describe the raptures, the mplt- 
JDg passbnate tenderness, with which we kissed . 
each other, continuing in' our embrace, with the 
most extatic joy, a space, which if time had been 
Sfieasured here as oa earth, could not be_ les^ than 
half a yeat- 

The fitst spirit, with whom I entered into dis- 
course, was the Jamous Leonidas of Sparta. I ac- 
qgainted him with the honours which had been done 
him by a celebrated poetofournation; to which he 
answered, he was very much obliged to him. 

We were presently afterwards entertained with- 
the most delicious voice I had ever heard, accpni- 
panied by a violin, equal to Signior Piantinida. I 
presently discovered the musician and songster tq 
be Orpheus and Sappho. 

Old Homer was present at this concert {if I maj* 
so call it,) and madam Dacier sat in his lap. He 
asked much after Mr. Pope, and said he was very 
desirous of seeing him; for that he had read his Iliad 
in his translation with almost as much delight, as he 
believed he had given others in the original. I had 
the curiosity to enquire whether he had really writ 
that poem in detached pieces, and sung it about as 
ballads all over Greece, according to the report 
which went of him? He smiled 'at my question, and 
asked me, whether there appeared any connection 
in the poem ; for if there did, he thought I might an- 
swer myself. I then importuned him to acquaint, 
me in which of the cities, which contended for the 
honour of his birth, he was really born? To which 
he answered — Upon my soul I can't tell. 

Virgil then came up to me, with Mr. Addison 
under his arm. Well, .Sir, said ,he,.lw>w many 
jranslations have these Se\v last years produced of 
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my Mn*'^^ i l(J(l bind I H'iov^d -Mvenl, but I 

eould not possibly remember; fqr' tha^l had never 
read any but Pr, Trapp's.— i— Ay, said he, that is ^ 
curious piece indeed! I then acquainted him witk 
the; discovery m»de by Mr. Warburton of the Elut^ 
«iniftn mysteries couched in bis sixth book. Wbat 
mysteries? said Mr. Addison. Tbe Eluainian, an* 
swered Virgil, which i have disclosed in my sixth 
book. How relied Addison. Yau never metM 
tioned a word of any such misteries to mc in all our 
acquaintance. I thought it was unnecessary, cried 
the (jther.to a man of your infinite learning: besidesi 
you always told me, you perfectly understood my' 
meaning. Upon this 1 thought the critic looked a 
little out of countenance, and turned aside to a very 
(Berry spirit, one Dick. Steel, who embraced him, 
and told him, He bad beon'thegreatest tnn upon 
farlh; thai -he readily resigned up all the merit oC 
his own works to him. Upou which, Addison gavft 
him a grac^ius smile, and clapping him on the ^clc 
with mach soleoiniiy. cried out, Well said, Dick. 

r then observed bhakespeaie standing' between 
BettertOQ and Booth', and deciding a deference be- 
tween those two great actors, concerning the pkcing* 
an accent in one of* his lines: this was disputed on' 
Iwth sides with a warmth, which surpriaed me in 
Elysium, till 1 discovered by intuition, that every 
soul retained its principal characteristic, being, in- 
deed, its very esseiice. The line was that celebrat- 
ed one'in Othello^ 

Put out tie ii^ht, and then put out tie lights 
according to Bettertbn. Mr. Booth contended to 
Kave it thus; 

Pfit out tkeliiktt asdtkmfmt oiti thz l^kt. 
I.coqld not help offering my conjecture: on t^is oc- 
casion, and iugge&ted it might perhaps bo, 

Pat eiaue ligit, and then put out THt&S^- 
Anotber hinted a reading ireiy sophisticated id my 
opiQioo^ ■ ' 
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■ Btf eirt tie ^ht, fflfi/ tien pt out thee //f^/j 
plating, light to be the. voeatiye case. Anotheir 
wopld have ^Iterefl the last word, and read, 

, Put <fut-thy £f/i/, W Jfi« f*^ otft thy sight. 
■But Bettcrton said, if the text was to be disturbed, 
be saw no reason why a word might not be chang- 
ed as yrtAl as a letter, and i^tead of * put out thy 
(light,' you may read, *.put outthyeye?- At last it 
was agreed on all sides, to refer the rnatter to the 
decision of Slhakespear himself, who delivered his 
Kntiments as follows: ' Faith gentlemen, it is sa 

* long since 1 wrote the line, I have forgot my mea» 

* ing. This I know, cou,ld I have dreamt so much 
f nonsense woul^ have been talked, and writ about 
t it, I would have blotted it out of my works: for I 
^ am sure If any of these b^ my meaning, it 4oth me 
*. very little honour.' ■ 

He was then interrogated concerning some otheif 
^mbiguous passages in his works^ but he declined 
any satisfactory answer: Saying, if Mr. Theobald 
^^ not writ about it sufficiently, there were three 
or four mor? new editions of his plays coming out,_ , 
■yvhich he hoped lyould satisfy every one: Conclud- 
ing, * I marvel nothing so much as that men will 

* gird themselves at discovering obscure beauties in 
', an author. Certea the greatest and most pregnant 

* beauties are ever the plainest and most evidently 
S striking; and when two meanings of a passage can 
' in the least balance ourjudgments which to prefer, 
' I hold it matter of unquestionable certainty, that 

* iieitherof them is worth a farthing.' 

From his works our conversation turned on his 
monument;, upon which, Shakespeare, shaking hrs 
sides, and, addressing himself to Milton, cried out:' 

* On my word, brother Milton, they have brought a 
' noble set of poets together, tliey would have been 

* hange^ersthave convened such acompany at their 
f tables when alive.' * True, brother,' answered 
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Alilton, * unless. ne had bem as incapable. of etting 
* then ^E we are now.'' . \ 



CHAP. I);. 

Afflrte adveiituris in Efysmm, 

J\, CROWD of spirits now joined us, whom T soon 
perceived to be the heroes, who here frequently pay 
their respects to tbe several bards, the recordel-s of 
theit actions. I now saw Achilles and Ulysses ad-' 
dressing themselves to Homer, and jEneas and Julius 
CjEsarto VIrgii: Adam went up to Milton, upon 
which I whispered Mr. Dryden, that Ithought; the 
devil should have paid his comphments there ac- 
cording to his opinion. Dryden only hnswered, I 
believe the devil was. in me,'when I said so. ■ SeveV 
ral applied themselves to Shakespeare, amongst 
whom Henry V. made avery distinguishing appear- 
ance. While my eyes weje fixed on that monarch, 
a very small spirit came up to me, shook me heartily 
by the hand, and. told me'his name was Thomas 
Thumb. I expressed great satisfaction in seeing 
himt nor could I help speaking my resentment 
against the historian, who had done such injustice to 
the stature of this great little man; *hich he repre- 
sented to be no bigger than a span; whereas I plain-, 
]y perceived at first sight, he was full a foot and a 
balf {and the 37ih part of an inch more, as he htm-' 
self informed me,) being indeed little shorter than 
spme considerable beans of the present age'. 

I asked this little hero coBcerning the truth of" 
those stories related of him, viz. ot the pudding, 
^nd the cow's belly. As to the former, he said if 
was a ridiculous legend, worthy to be laughed at: 
but as to the latter, he could not help owning there 
'was some truth in it: nor had he any reason to be ' 
ashamed of it, as be was swallowed by surprize; add- 
V^g with great . fierceness, that if be had had aajr ' 
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weapon in his hand, the cow should have as sooa 
swallowed the devil. . 

He spoke the last word with so much fury., and 
seemed so confounded, t^at perceiving the effect it < 
had oo him, I immediately waved the story, an4 
parsing to other maiters, we had much conversation 
touching giants. He said, so far from Icilliag any, 
be had never seen one alive; that he believed those 
actions were by mistake recorded of him, instead of 
Jack the giantkiller, whom he knew very well, and 
who had, he fancied, extirpated the race. I assured 
him to the contrary, and told him 1 had myself seeq 
It huge tame giant, who very pomplacently staid in 
J^ndon a whole winter, at the specif request of 
^veral gentlemen and ladies; though the afFairs of 
his family called him home to Sweden. 

I now beheld a stern-looking spirit leaning on the 
shoulder of another spirit, and presently discerned 
pile former. to be Oliver Cromweil, apd the latter 
Charles Mattel. 1 own I was a little surprized at 
seeing Cromwell here j for I had been taught by my 
grandmother, that he was cacried away by the devU 
pinosetf in a tempest: but he assured me on his ho-l 
nouT, there was not the least truth in that story. 
However, he confessed he h^d narrowly escaped the 
bottomless pit; and if the former part of his con- 
duct had not been more to his honour than the lat- 
ter, he had been certainly soused into it. He was 
jievertheless sent back to the upper world with this 
Jot, - ■ ' . 

Cavaiier. 

Distress^ 
' He was bom for the second time, the day of 
Charles Il.'s restoration into a family whit;h had jost 
a very considerable fortune in the service of that 
prince and his father, for which they received the re- 
vvard very often conferied by princes on real merit, 
viz.— OOO. At 16> bis father bougtjt a small coin-! 
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tnission for him in the army, in which he serveS 
vithout any promotion all the reigns of Charles !(; 
^d of his brother. At the revolation he quitted his 
Regiment, and followed the fortunes of his formed 
master, and was in his service dangerously wounded! 
at the famons battle of fhe Boyne, where be fought 
in the capacity of a private soldier. He recovered 
of this wound, and retired after the unfortunate 
Icing to Paris, where he w»s reduced to sopport a 
wifcj and seven children {for his lot had horns id 
it,) by cleaning shoes, and snuffing candles at the 
opera. In which situation, after he bad spent a fcur 
miserable years, he died half-starved and broken, 
hearted- He then revisited Minos, who compas- 
itionating his sufferings, by means of that famrly, tO; 
whom he had been in his former capacity so bitter 
^n enemy, suffered him to enter here. 

My curiosity could not refrain asking him on^ 
question, i. e. Whether in reality he had any desire^ 
fo obtain the crown? He smiled and said. No more 
than an ecclesiastic hath to the mit*e, wheii he cries 
JVo/o epiicopari. Indeed, he seemed to express son^ 
contempt at the question, and presently turned 
away. 

A venerable spirit appeared licxt, whom I foon^ 
to be the great historian Livy. Alcxand^ the Great, 
who wasjust arrived from the palace of death, passed 
by him with a frown. The histdrian observing it, 
said, • Ay, you may frowns butthosetroopswnich 
' conquered the base Asiatic slaves, would har6 
' made no figure against the Romans.' We thai, 
privately lamented the logs of the mosj. valuable part 
of his history, after which he took ocfcasion to com- 
mend the judicious collection made by Mr. Hodce, 
■which he said was infinitely preferable to all others; 
and af my mentioning Echard's, he gave a bounce, 
hot unlike the goiog offof a squib,and wasdepai^ici; ■ 
froth me, when 1 begged him to satisfy my curibsity 
inone point. Whether he was leaUysupemitioosot 
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qoF For I bad always believed he. was, till Mr. Leib* 
nitz bad assured me to the coptrary. He answer- 
ed sullenly, — * Doth Mr, Leibnitz know my mind , 
* better thau myself?' and then walked a*ay. 



CHAP. X. 

Tie auth» is surprritd at meeting Juliaa the apsiate 
« Elysium ; hut it satisfied by, him, by -what means 
he procured his entrance there. Julian relates his ad' 
ventures in the character of a slave. 

x\.S he was departing, I heard him salute a spirit 
by the name Mr. Julian the apostate. This 
exceedingly amazed me: for I had concluded, that 
no man ever had a better title to the bottomless pit 
than he. But I soon found, that this same Jjlran 
the apostate was also the very individual archbishoo 
Latimer. He told me, that several lies had beei^ 
raised on him in his former capacity, nor was he so 
bad a man as he had been represented. However, 
he had been denied admittance, and forced to un- 
dergo several subsequent pilgrimages on earth, and 
to act in the different characters of a slave, a Jew, 
a general, an heir, a carpenter, a beau, a monk, a 
fiddler, a wise man, a king, a fool, a beggar, a prince, 
a statesman, a soldier, a tailor, an alderman, a poet, - 
a Jenigbt, a dancing-master, and three times a bio 
shop before bis martyrdom, which, together with his 
other behaviour in this last character, satisiied the 
judge, aod procured him a passage to the blessed 
regions. 

I toJd bim such various characters must havef 
produced incidents extremely entertaining; and if 
lie remembered all^ as I supposed he did, and had 
leisure, I diould be obliged to him for the recital. 
Heaoawercd, be perfectly recollected every circum- 
Oaace: and as to leisurej the only business of that 
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liappv place was to contribute to the hadpiaess of 
each other. He therefore thanked me for adding 
tb his, in proposing to him a method of increasing 
mine. I then took my little darling in one hand, 
and my favourite fellow-traveller in the other, and 
going with him to a siinny batik of flowers, we all 
sat down, and he began ai follows: 

• I suppose you are sufficiently acquainted with 
' my story, during the time I acted the part of the 
" emperor Julian, tbough I assure you, all which hath 

* been related of me is not true, particularly with 

* regard to the many prodigies forerunning my 
■ death. However, they are now very little worth 
'disputing; and if they can serve any purpose of the 

* historian, they areextremly at his service. 

' My next entrance into the world, was at Laodi- 
' cia in Syria, in a Roman family of no great note; 

* and being of a roving disposition, I came at the 
' age of seventeen to Constantinople, where, after 
^bout a year's stay, I set out for Thrace, at the 

* time when the emperor Valens admitted the Getis 

* into that country. I was thereso captivated with 

* the beauty of a Gothic lady, the wife of one Ro- 
< doric a captain, whose name, out of the most de- 

* licate tenderness for her lovely sex, I shall even at 

* this distance conceal; since her behaviour to n>e 

* was more consistent with good-nature, than with 
' that virtue which women are obliged to preserve 
'against every assailant. In order to procure an 

* intimacy with this woman, Isold myself a slave to 

* her husband, who, being of a nation not over-in- 
•'clioed to jealousy, presented me to his wife, for . 

* those very reasons, which would have induced one 

* of a jealous complexion to have witheld me from 

* her, namely, for that I was young and handsome. ' 

< Matters succeeded so far according to my 
'wish, and the sequel answered those hopes which' 
' this beginning had raised. I soon perceived mjr: 
' service wa» very acceptable to tier> I often met 
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' h«( eyesj-^or^lid she withdraw them without a con- 

* fusion Avhich h sc^fce consistent with entire purity 
' of heart -Indeed, she gave me every day fresh 

* encoaragement, but the "urihappy distance whick 
' circumstances had placed between us, deterred me 
'Jong from -making any direct attack; and she was 
' too strict an observer of decorum, to violate the 
' severe rules of modesty by advancing first ; but pas- 
' sion, at kst, gr)t-the better of my respect, and I re- 
' solved-to make one bold attempt, whatever was 
' theconsequence. Accordingly, laying hold of the 
' first kind opportunity, when she was alone, and 
' my master.abroad, I stoutly assailed the citadel, 
' and carried it by storm. Well may 1 say by storm: 
' for the resistance I met was extremely resolute, 
' and indeed, 35 much as the most perfect decency 
'would require. She swore often she would cry 
' out for help ; but I answered, it was in vain, seeing 
' there was no person near to assist her; and pro- 

' bably she' believed me, for she did not once ac-^ 
' tuaJiy cry out; which if she had, I might very 
' likely have been prevented. 

' When she found her virtue thus subdued against 

* her will, she patiently submitted tb her fate, and 

* quietly suffered mc a long time to enjoy the most 
' delicious fruits of my victory: but envious fortune 
' resolved to make me pay a dear price for my plea- 
' sure. One day in the midst of our happiness, v/q 

* were suddanly surprized by the unexpected return 
*,of her husband, who coming directly into his wife's 
'-apartmeat, just allowed me time to creep under 

* the bed. The disorder in which he found his wife, 
•might have surprized a jealous temper; but his 
' was so far otherwise, that possibly no mischief 

* might have happened, had he not by a cross acci- 

* dent discovered my legs, which were not well 

* hid. He immediately drew me out by them, and 

* then turning to his wife with a stern countenance, 
' began to handle a. weapon -he wore by his side. 
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*wtth nhicb I am persuaded* be would have jAitant- 
' l}i dispatched her^ had I not very gallailt]]^, and 
^ with many imprecations, tiSserted mr innocence , 
' and my oWn guilt; which* bowever. I protested 

* had hitherto gone no farther than design'. She so 
' * welt seconded my plea (for she was a woman of 

* wonderful art,) that he was at length imposed upon ; 

* and now all his rage was dttected against me, 

* threatening all mannerof tortures,, which the poor 

* lady was in too great a fright and confusion to dis^ 
'suade him from executing; and perhaps, if' her 
< concern for me had itlade her attempt it, it would 

* have raised a jealousy in bim not afterwards to be, 

* removed. 

' After sorne hesitation, Rodoric cried out, he 

* had luckily hit on the nnst proper punishment for 

* me in the world, by a method which would at once 

* dc^evere justice on me for my criminal intention, 
' and at the same time prevent me from any danger 
{ofe^iecuting my wicked purpose beteafter. litis 

* cruel resolution was immediately executed, and I 

* was no longer worthy the name of a man. 

' Having thus disqualified me from doing him 
'■any future injury, he still. retained me in his fami- 
ly: but the lady, very probably repenting of what 

* she had done, and lookmg on me as the author of 

* her guilt, would never, for the future, give me 
' either a kind word or look: and shortly after, a 

* great exchange being made between the Romans 

* and the Goths of dogs for men, my lady exchanged 

* me with a Roman widow for a small lapdog, gir- 
' ing a considerable sum of money to boot. 

' In this widow's service I remained seveti years, 

* during all which time I was very barbarously treat- 

* ed. 1 was worked without tbe least tiiercy, and 

* often severely beat by si swinging maid-servant, 

* who never called me by any other names than those 
' of the Thing, and the Animal. Though I used 
' my utmost indurtiy to please, it never was in my 
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* power. Neithef the lady nor her woman Would 

* tfat any thing I touched, saying, they did not be- 

* lieve me wJi<;desome. it is winecessary to repeat 
' particulars; in a. word,.you can imagine no kind 

* of ill usage which I did not suffer,iii this family. 

' At last, an heathen priest> an acquaintance of 

* my lady's,, obtained me of her^for a preseat. The 

* scene was now totally changed, and I had as much 

* reason to be satis6ed wJtl^ my present situation, as 

* I had to lament my former., I was so absolutely my 

* master's favourite, that the rest of the slaves paid 
•■ rae almost as much regard as they shewed to him, 

* well knowing, that it was entirely in my power 
' to command, and treat them as I pleased. I 
'was intrusted with all my master's secrets, and 

* used to assist him in privately conveying away by 

* night the sacrifices from the altars,- which the peo- 

* pie believed the deities themselves devoured. Upon 

* these we feasted very elegantly, nor could invention 
'suggest ararity.w^hichwe did not pamper ourselves 

* with. Perhaps, you may admire at the close union 

* between this priest and his slave: but we liyed in 

* an intimacy which the Christians thought criminal : 

* but my master, who knew the. wiH of the gods, 

* with whom he told me. he often conversed, asfur- 
" ed me it wasperfectly innocent. 

* TTiis happy ,life continued about fouT' years, 

* when my master's death, occasioned by a surfeit got 

* by overfeeding on several exquisite daintier put an 

* end toil. ,, . , 

• I now fell into the hands of one of every- differ- 

* ent disposition, and- this was no other than the 

* celebrated St. Clirysostome; who dieted me ,with 

* sermons instead of sacrifices, and filled my ears with 

* good things, but not my belly. , Instead of high 
' food to fatten and pamper my. flesh, I had receipts 

* to mortify and reduce it, -With t^hese I edified, so 

* well, that within a'few months I became a skele- 

* ton. However, as he had .converted me to liis 

VOL. IV. Bs 
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* faith, I was well enough satisfied with this aeW 

* manner of living; by which he taught me, I might' 
' insure myself an eternal reward in a future state. 

* The saint was a good-natured roan, and never* 
' gave me an tU word but once, which was occa- 

* sioned by my neglecting to place Aristophanes, 

* which was his const»nt bedfellow, on his pillow, 

* He was, indeed, extremely fond of that Greet 
' poet, and frequently made me read his comedies 

* to him : when I came to any of the loose passages, 
' he would smile, and say, // was fity his matlet 
' wai net as fvre as ku style s of which latter, he 

* was so immoderately fond, that notwithstanding 
* * the detestation he expressed forobscenity, he hath 

* made me repeat those passages ten times over. The 
' character of this good man hath been very unjustly 

* attacked by his heathen cotemporarie^, particularly* 
' with regard to women; but his severe invectives' 
f against that sex, are his sufficient justification. 

' From the service of this saint, from whom I re- 

* ceived manumission, I entered into the family of 

* Timasius, a leader of great eminence in the Impe- 

* rial army, into whose favour I so far insinuated 

* myself, that he preferred me to a good command, 

* and soon made me partaker of both his companj^ 
' and his secrets. I soon grew intoxicated with this 

* preferment, and the more he loaded me with be-- 

* nefits, the more he raised my opinion of my oWri 
' 'merit J which still outstrippieg the rewards htf 

* conferred on me, inspired me rather with dtssatis- 

* faction than gratitude. And thus, by preferring 

* me beyond my merit or first expectation, be madtf 

* me an envious a^iring enemy, whom perhaps, it 

* more moderate bouDiy Would have preserved ^ 

* dutiful servant. 

' I fell now acquainted with one Lucilius^ a cre&- 

* ture of the prime minister Eutropius. who had 
' by his favour been raised to the post of a tribune -^ 

* a. man tiH low morals, and eminent only in that 
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•^leanest of qualities, cunning. -Tfiis eentlemanj 

* inlagining me a fit too! for the tninieters purpose, 

* having often sounded ray prihciplesof honour and 

" honesty, both which he declared to me were words - 
•without meaning; and finding my ready concur- 

* rence in his sentiments, recommended me'to Eu^ 

* tropins, as very proper to execute some wicked 

* purposes he had contrived against my friend Tif 

* masius.' The minister embraced this recommeb- 

* dation, and 1 was accordingly acquainted by Lu- 

* cilius (after some previous accounts of the great 
' esteem Eutropius entertained of me, from the tesH- 
' mony he had bort>eof my parts) that he would in- 

* troduce me to himj adding, that he was a great 

* encuurager of merit, and that I might depend 

* upon his favour. 

* • I was with little difficulty prevailed on to accept 
■ of thift invitation. A late hour therefore the next 
' evening being appointed, I attended my friend Lu- 

* cilius to the minister's house. He received me 

* with the utmost civility and cheerfulness, and af- 
' fected so much regard to me, that I, who knew 
< nothing of these high scenes of life, concluded I 

* had in him a most disinterested friend, owing to 

* the favourable report which Lucilius had made of 
" me. I was however soon cured of this opinion; 

* for immediately after supper, our discourse turned 

* on the injustice which the generality of the world 

* were guilty of in their conduct to great men, ex- 

* pecting that they should reward their private merit, 
' without ever endeavouring to apply it to their use^ 
» /Fhat avail (said Eutropius) the learning, mt, ecu- 
' rage, or any virtue which a man may be posseise4 of to 

■ * me, un/ess I receive some benefit from them ? Hath 
' he not more merit to me, who doth my business, and 
' obeys my commands, uilhoui any of these qualities ? t 

* gave such entire satisfaction in my answers on this 

* head, that both the minister and his creature gKvr 

* bolder, and after some preface, began to accuse 
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' Timasius. At last, finding I did not attempt ta 
' defend him, Lucilius swore a great oath, that he 

* was not fit to livCj and that he would destroy him. 

* Eutropius answered, that it would be too danger- 

* ous a task: Indetd^ sd.ys\\e, his crimes are of so black 
' a dyet and so well known to ike emperor, thai hir 
' death must be a very acceptable service, and could mt 
^ Jail meeting a -proper reward t but 1 question whether 
'jfoa are capable of executing it. 1/ he is not, cried I^ 
' I am; and surely, no man can have greater motives 
' to destrt^ him than myself; for, besides his disloyalty 

* to my prince, for whom 1 have so perfect a duty, I 
' have private disobligations to him. I have had fellows 

* put over my head, to the great scandal of the service in 

* general, and to my own prejudice and disappointment 

* in particular. 1 will not repeat you my whole 

* speech: but to be as concise as possible, when we 
' parted that evening, the minister squeezed mtf 

* heartily by the hand, and with great commenda- 

* tion of my honesty, and assurances of his favour^ 
, ' he appointed me the next evening to come to him 

* alonej when finding me, after a little more scru- 

* tiny, ready for his purpose, he proposed to me, to 

* accuseTiraasiusofhigh treason; promising me the 

* highest rewards, if I would undertake it. The 

* consequence to him, I suppose, you know, was 
*Tuin: but what was it to me? Why truly, when 
' I waited on Eutropius, for the fulfilling his pro^ 

* mises, he received me with great distance and 

* coldness; and on my dropping some hints of my 
,' expeCtationsfromhim,heafiectednot to understand 

*mei saying, he thought impunity was the utmost 

* I could hope for, on discovering my accomplice, 

* whose offence was only greater than mine, as he 

* was in a higher station; and telling me, he had 
■ • great difficulty to obtain a pardon for me from the 

* emperor, which, he said, ne had struggled very 

* hardly for. as he had worked .the discovery out of 
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• me. He turned 6way, and addressed himself to 

• another person. 

* I was so incensed at this treatment, that I re- 

• solved revenge, and should certainly have pursued 

• it, had he not cautiously prevented me, by taking 

• effectual means to dispatch me soon after out of 
' the world. 

* You will, I believe, now think, I had a second 

■ good chance for the bottomless pit, and indeed 

• Minos seemed inclined to tumble me in, till he 

• was informed of the revenge taken on me by Ro- 

■ doric, and my seven years subsequent servitude to 
•the widow; which he thought sufficient to make 
' atonement for all the crimes a single life could ad- 
' mit of, and so sent me back to try my fortune 4 
'third time.' 



CHAP. xr. 

Ih which Julian relates his adventures « the character of 
mi avaricious Jew. 

A. HE next character in which I was destined 

* to appear in the flesh, was that of an avari- 

* cious Jew. I was born in Alexandria in Egypt. 

* My name was Balthazar. Nothing very remark- 
' able happened to me, till the year of the memo. 

* rable tumult, in which the Jews of that city are 

* reported in history to have massacred more Chris- 

* tians than at that tin;ie dwelt in it. Indeed, the 

* truth is, they did maul the dogs pretty hand- 

* somely; but I myself was not present, for as all 

* our people were ordered to be armed, I took that 

* opportunity of selling two swords, Which probably 

* I might otherwise never have disposed of, they 

* being extremel]^ old and rusty; so that having no 

* weapon left, I did not care to venture abroad. Be- 
« sides, iliough J really thought it an act meriting 
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,' salvation to murder the NazareQes,-as thef fact was 

* to be committed at midnight, at which time, to 

* avoid suspicion, we Were all to sally from our ewn 
.'houses; I could not persuade myself to coilflumeso 

' much oil in silting up till that hour : for these rea- 

' sons therefore I remained at home that evening. 

' 1 was at this time greatly enamoured with qdc 

* Hypatia, the daughter of a philosopher; a young 

* lady of the greatest beauty and merit: indeed, sm 
' had every imaginable ornament both of mind and 
' body. She seemed not to dislike my person: but 

* there were two obstructions to our marriage, viz, 
'my religion and her poverty: both which might 
' probably have been got over, had not those dogs 
' the christians murdered her; and, what is worse, 

* afterwards burnt her body: worse, I say, because t 

* lost by that means a jewel of some value, which 

* I had presented to her, designing, if our*uptials 
' did not take place, to demand it of her back again, 

* Being thus disappointed in my love, I soon after 
' left Alexandria, and, went to the Imperial city, 
' where I apprehended I should find a good market 
' for jewels on the approaching marriage of the em- 

* peror with Athenais. I disguised myself as a beg> 

* gar on this journey, for these reasons: first, as I 

* imagined Ishould thus carry my jewels with greater 
' safety; and secondly, to lessen my expences; 
' which latter expedient succeeded so well, that I 
' begged two oboli on my way more than my tra- 

* veiling cost me, my diet being chiefly root.s and 
' my drink water. 

* But, perhaps, it had been better for me if I had 

* been more lavish, and more expeditious: for the 

* ceremony was over before I reached Constaotinot 
' pie; so that I lost that glorious opportunity of disi- 

* posing of my jewels, with which many of our pea- 

* pie were greatly enriched. 

* The life of a miser is very little worth relating, 

* as it is one constant schemeof getting or saving 
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* money- I shall therefore repeat to you some few 

* only of my adventures, without regard to any 

* order. 

* A Roman Jew, who was a great lover of Fa- 
' lemian wine, and who indulged himself very freely 

* with it, came to dine at my house; when knoiy- 

* jng he should meet with little wine, and that of the 

* cheaper sort, sent me in half a dozen jars of Faler- 

* nian. Can you believe I would not give this mqn 

* his own wine? Sir, I adulterated it so, that I made 

* six.jars of fhemj three, which lie ^nd his friend 

* drank ; the other three I afterwards sold to the 

* very person who originally sent them me, knowitig 

* he would give a better price than any other. 

* A noble Roman came one day to my house in 
■ the country, which I had purchased, for half tl)e 

* value, of a distressed person. My neighbours paid 
*bimthe compliment of some music* .on which 

* account, when he departed, he left a piece of gold 

* withme,tobedistributedamongthem. Ipocketed 
' this money, and ordered them a small vessel of 
' sour wine, which I could not have sold for above 

* two drachmas, and afterwards made them pay in 

* work three times the value of it. 

* As I was not entirely void of religion, though I 
' pretended tu infinitely more than 1 had, so I en- 

* aeavoured to reconcile my transactions to rtiycon- 

* science as well as possible. Thus i never invited 
' any one to eat with me, but those on whose poc- 

* kets I had some design. After our collation, it was 

* constantly my method to set down in a book 1 kept 
' for that purpose, what 1 thought they owed me for 
' their meal. Indeed, this was generally a hundred 
' times as much as they could have dined elsewhere 

* for? but however, it was quid pro quo if not ad va- 
' lorem. Now, whenever the opportunity offered pf 

* imposing oo them, 1 considered it only as paying 
' myself what they owed me : indeed, 1 did not al- 

* ways confine myself strictly to what 1 had set down. 
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* however extravagant that was; but I reconciled 

* taking the overplus to myself as usance. 

' But I was not only too cunning for others, I 
' sometimes over reached myself. I have contracted 

* distempers for want of food and warmth, which 

* have put me to the expence of a physician ; nay» 
' I once very narrowly escaped death by taking bad 

* drugs, only to save one seven-eighth fer (em. fai 

* the price. , 

* By these, and such like means, in the midst of 
' poverty, and every kind of distress, I saw myself 

* master of an immense fortune: the casting up and 

* ruminating on which was my daily and only plea- 

* sure. This was however obstructed and embittered 

* by two considerations, which against my will often 

* invaded my thoughts. One would have been In- 

* tolerable (but that indeed seldom troubled me) was, 

* that I must one day leave my darling treasure. 
' The other haunted me continually, viz. that my 

* riches wer? no greater. However, I comforted 

* myself against this reflection, by an assurance that 

* they would increase daily : on which head, ray 

* hopes were so extensive, that 1 may say with 

* Virgil, ^ 

Hii ego nee met as rerum nee iempora po)u>. 
' Indeed I am convinced, that had 1 possessed the 
' whole globe of earth, save one single drachma,, 

* which ihad been certain never to h^ master of, I 

* am convinced, I say, that single drachma, would 

* have given me more uneasiness than all the res( 

* could afford me pleasure. 

* To say the truth, between my solicitude in cotii 

* triving schemes to procure money, and my extrenle 

* anxiety in preserving it, I never had one mo- 
' ment of ease while awake, nor of quiet when in 
< my sleep. In ^ll the characters through which J 
' have passed, I have never undergone half the mi- 

* sery I suffered in this, and indeed Minos seemed 

* to beofthf same opinion; for whilel stood, treni-. 
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< bling and shaking in expectation of my sentence, , 

* he bid me go back about my business ; for that 

* no body was to be d — n'd in more worlds than one. 

* And indeed, I have since learnt, that the devil 

* will not receive a miser.' 

CHAP. XII. 

ffliat happened to Juliari m the characters of a Gengraif 
an Heir, a Carpenter > and a Beau. 

* 1 H E next step , I took into the world, was at 

* Apollonia in Thrace j where I was born of a beau- 

* tiful Greek slave, who was the mistress of Euty- 

* ches, a great favourite of the emperor Zeno. lliaC 

* prince, at his restoration, gave rae the command 

* of a cohort, I being then but fifteen years of age j 

* and a little afterwards, before I had even seen an 
^ army, preferred me, over the heads of all the old 

* officers, tp be a tribune. 

* As I found an easy access to the emperor, by 

* means of my father's intimacy with him, he being 

* &very good courtier, op, in other words, a most 

* prostitute flatterer} so J soon ingratiated myself 

* with ^eno, and so well imitated my father in flal- 

* tering him, that he would never part with me from 
^ about his person. So that the first armed force I 
' ever beheld, was that with Vhich Martian sur- 

* rounded the palace, where I was then shut up witli 
f the rest of the court. 

* I \vas afterwards put at the head of a legion, 

* and ordered to march into Syria, with Theodorio 
t the Goth i that is, I mean my legion was so or- 

* dered : for, as to myself, I remained at couft, 

* with the name and pay of a general, without the 

* labour or the danger. 

* As nothing could be more gay, /. e. debauched^ 

* than Zqno's court, so the ladies of gay disposition 

* had gre^t sway in it ; particularly one, whose name 
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* was Fousta, who, though not extremely handsome, 

* was by her wit and sprightlioess very agreeable to 

* the emperor. With her I lived in good correspon- 

* dence, and we together disposedof all kindsofcom- 

* missions in the army, not to those who had Boost 

* merit, but who would purchase at the highest rate. 

* My levee was now prodigiously thronged by offi- 

* cers, who returned from the campaigns ; who, 

* though they might have been convinced by dai(y 

* example, how ineffectual a recommendation their 

* services were, still continued indefatigable in at- 

* tendance, and behaved to me with as much obser- 

* vance and respect, as 1 should have been entitled 

* to, for making their fortunes, while I suffered them 

* and their families to starve. 

' Several poets, likewise, addressed verses to me, 

* in which they celebrated my military atchicve- 

* ments -, and what, perhaps, niayseem strange to us 

* at present, I received all this incense with most 

* greedy vanity, without once reflecting, that as "I 

* did not deserve these compliments, they should 

* rather put me in mind of my defects. 

* My rather was now dead, and I became so ab- 
' solute in the emperor's grace, that one unacquaint- 

* ed with courts would scarce believe the servility 

* with which all kinds of persons, who entered the 

* walls of the palace, behaved towards me. A bow, 

* a smile, a nod from me, as 1 passed through cring- 

* ing crowds, were esteemed as signal favours, but 

* a gracious word made any one happy; and, ia- 
' deed, had this real benent attending it. that it 

* drew on the person, on whbm it was bestowed, 

* a very great degree of respect from all others ; 

* for these are of current value in courts, and like 

* notes in trading communities, are assignable froia 
' one to the other. The smile of a court favourite 

* immediately raises the person who receives it, and - 

* gives a value to his smile when conferred co an 
' inferior : thus the smile is transferred from one to 
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i* the Gthcr, ^ad the great mao at last is the .person 
to discount it. For instance, a very low feHov 
hath a- desire for a place. To whopn is h? (o ap- 
ply ? Not tp the great man ; for tq him he .hath 
no access. He therefore applies to A, who is the 
creature of B, who is the-tool of C, who is the 
flatterer of D, who is the catamite of E, ■ who is 
the pimp of F, who is the bully of G, who is the 
buffoon of [, who is the husband of K, who is the 
whore of L, who is the bastard of M, who is-^be 
instrument of the great man. Thus thescBiJe-de- 
scending regularly from the great man to-^r ii 
discounted back again, and at last paid .l^-.the 
great man. - ^ > 

* It is manifest, that a court would subsist as ij^iS- 
cultly without this kind of coin, as a tradidg oi^ 
without paper credit. Indeed, they differ in thi^ 
that their value is not quite so certain, and a fa- 
vourite may protest his smile without the danger 
of. [biankruptcy. 

* in the midst of all this glory, the emperor died,' 
and Ana&tasius was preferred to the crown. As it 
was yet uncertain whether I should not c^atinije in 
favour, I was received as usual at my entrance 
into the palace, to .pay my respects to the -n^w em- 

Feror ; but i was no. sooner rumped by him, than 
received the same compliment from all the rest; 
the whole roorh, like a regijijpnt pf soldiers, turn- 
ing their backs to me all at once, my smile now 
was become of equal value with the. note of a 
broken banker, and every one was as cautlous-not 
to receive it, 

* I ipade as much haste as possible from the court* 
aod shortly after from the city, retreating to the 
place of i^y nativity, where I spent the rem^der 
of my days in a retired life in husbandryi the only 
amusement for which I was qualified, having net- 
tber learning nor virtue. 
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'* When I came to the gate, Minos again seemed 

* at first doubtful, but at length dismissed me ; say- 

* ingi though I had been guilty of many heinouft 
' crimes, in as much as I had, though a general, 

* never been concerned in spilling human blood, I 

* might return again to earth. 

' 1 was now again born in Alexandria, and, by 

* great accident, entering into the womb of my 

* daughter-in-law, came forth my own grandson, io- 

* heriting that fortune which I had before amassed. 

* Extravagance was now as notoriously my vice, 
■ as avarice had been formerly j and I spent, in a 
' very short life, what had cost me the labour of 

* a very long one to rake together. Perhaps, you 

* will think my present condition was more to be 

* envied than my former : but upon my word it 
' was very little so ; for, by possessing every thing 

* almost before I desired it, 1 could hardly ever say, 

* 1 enjoyed my wish : I scarce ever knew the delight 
' of satisfying a craving appetite. Besides, as I never 
' once thought, my mind was useless to me, and I 
< was an absolute stranger to all the pleasures arising 

* from it. Nor, indeed, did my education qualify 
' me for any delicacy in other enjoyments ; so that 
' in the midst of plenty I loathed every thing. 

* Taste for elegance, 1 had nonej and the greatest 

* of corporeal blisses 1 felt no more from, than the 
' lowest animal. In a word, as while a miser I had 

* plenty without daring to use it, so now 1 had k 

* without appetite. 

' But if I was not very happy in the height of my 
' enjoyment, so 1 afterwards became perfectly miser^ 
' * able i being soon overtaken by disease, and reduced 

* to distress, till at length.with a broken constitution, 

* and broken heart, I coded my wretched days in 3 

* gaol : nor can I think the sentence of Minos Ioq 

* mild, who condemned me, after having taken 4 

* large dose of avarice, to wander three years on 

* the banks of Cocytus, with the knowledge of hay* 
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* ing spent the fortune in the person of the grandson, 

* which I had raised in that of the grandfather. 

• The place of rty birth, on my return to the 

* world, was Constantinople, where my father was 

* a carpenter. The first thing I remember was, the 

* triumph of Belisarius; which was, indeed, a most 
•noble shew: but nothing pleased me so much as 

* the figure of Gelimer, king of the African Van- 

* dais, who being led captive on this occasion, re- 

* fleeting with disdain on the mutation of his own 
•.fortune, and on the ridiculous empty pomp of the 

* conqueror, cried out, Vasity, vanity, all is 
•,MERK Vanity. 

' I was bred ujS to my father's trade, and yoii 
« may easily believe so low a sphere could produce 

* no adventures worth your notice. However, I' 
'■ married a woman I liked, and who proved a very 

* tolerable wife. My days were passed in hard. Ja- 

* botir, but this procured mehealih, and I enjoyed' 

* a homely supper at night with my wife, with" 

* more pleasure than I apprehend greater persona 

* find at their luxurious meals. My life had scarce 

* any variety in it, and at my death, I advanced. to 

* Minos with great confidence of entering the gate r 

* but I was unhappily obliged to discover some frauds 

* I had been guilty of in the measure of my work, 
' when I worked by the foot, as well as my laziness, 

* whep I was employed by the day. On which ac- 

* count, when I attempted to pass, the angry judge 

* laid hold on me by the shoulders, and turned me 

* back so violently, that had I had a neck of flesh 

* and bone, 1 believe he would have broke it.' 
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CHAP. XIIL 

Julian passes aUo a Fop. 

*Mv ^^e of action was Rome^ I was bom 

* into a noble family, and heir to a considefaWe 

* Fortune. On which my parents, thinking I should 
« tiot Want any talents, resolved very kmdly and 
^ wisely to throw none away upon me. The only 
» instructors of my youth were therefore one Salta* 

* tor, who taught me several motions for my legs } 

* and one Ficus, whose business was to shew mcf 

* the cleanest way (as he called it) of cutting off a 

* man's head. When I was well accomplished in 

* these sciences, I thought nothing more wanting, 

* but what was to be furnished by the several mecha* 

* nics in Rome, who dealt in dressing and adorning 
< the pope. Being therefore well equipped with alf 
•which their art could produce, I became at thtf 
'ageof twenty a complete finished beau. And noW 
t during forty-five years 1 dressed, I sang and.danced; 

* dnd danced and sang, I bowed and ogled, and' 
^Bgied and boWi^d, till, in the sixty-sixth year of 
^ my age, I got cold by overheating myself with' 
*, dancing, and died. 

^ -Minos told me as- 1 was unworthy of Elysium^ 
*-80 1 was too insignificant to be damned, and thefe-' 
*!-|pre bade me walk back again.' 



CHAP. XIV. 

Advenlitres in the person of a Monk^ 

r ORTUNE now placed me in the character of 

* a younger brother of a good house, and I was in 

* my youth sent to school; but learning was now 

* at so low an ebb, that my master himself could 
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* hardly construe a fieirttncie of Latin ; and as for . 

* Greek, he could .not read it. Wifh very little 

* knowledge therefore, and with altogether as little 

* virtue, I was setapart for the church, and at the 

* proper age commenced monk. I lived many years 

* retired in a cell, a life very agreeable to the gloo- 

* miness of my temper, which was much inclined to 

* despise the world ; that is, in other words, to efi*y 

* all men of superior fortune and qualifications, and 

* in general to hate and detest tiie human species. 

* Notwithstanding which, I could, on proper occa- 

* sions, submit to flatter the vilest fellow in nature, 

* which-I did oneStephen an eunuch, a favouriteof 

* the emperor Justinian IIj one of the wickedest 

* wretches whom perhaps the world eversaw. I not 
' only wrote a panegyric on this man, but Icom- 
' mended him as a pattern to all othefs in my ser- 

* mons, by which means I so greatly ingratiated riiy- 
' self with him, that he introduced- me (6 the em^ 

* peror's presence, where I prevailed sofarby thesame 

* methods, that I was shortly taken from my cclli 

* and preferred to a place at court. I was no sooner 

* established in thefavourof Justinian, thahlprompt- 

* ed him to all kind of cruelty. As I was of a sour 

* morose temper, and hated nothing more than the 

* symptoms of happiness appearing in any counted 

* nance.Ireprcsentedall kind of diversion andamuse^ 
' ment as the most hwrid sins. I inveighed against 

* cheerfulness as levity, and encouraged nothing bxii 
' gravity, or, to confess the truth to yoii, hypocrisy, 

* The unhappy emperor followed my advice, and In- 

* ceftsed the people bysuch repeated barbarities, that 

* he was at last deposed by them and banished. 

* I'now retired again to my cell {for historian* 

* mistake in saying 1 was put to death), where I re^ 

* mained safe from the danger of the irritated mob, 

* whom I cursed in my own heart, as much as they 

* could curse me.' 
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'Justinian, after tbree years of his banishment, 

* returned to Constantinople in disguise, and paid me 

* a visit. I at first affected not to know him, and 

■ without, the least compunction of gratitude for his 

* former favours, intended not to receive him, till a 

* thought immediately suggesting itself to me, how 

■ I might convert him to my advantage, I pretended 
^ to recollect him ; and blaming the shortness of my 

* memory and badness of my eyes, I sprung forward 

* and embraced hiai with great affection. 

* My design was to betray him to Apsimar, who, 

* X doubted not^ would generously reward such a ser- 

* vice. 1 therefore very earnestly requested him to 

* spend the whole evening with me j to which he 

* consented. I formed an excuse for leaving him a 
« few minutes, and ran away to the palace to acquaint 

* Apsimar with the guest whom 1 had then in my 

* cell. He presently ordered a guard to go with me 

* and seize him : but whether the length of my stay 

■ gave him any suspicion, or whether he changed his 

■ purpose after my departure, I know not: for at 

* my return, we found he had given us the slip ; nor 

* could we with the most diligent search discover 

* him. 

* Apsimar being disappointed of his prey, now 

* raged at me ) at first denouncing the most dreadful 

* vengeance, if I did not produce the deposed mo- 

* narch. However, by soothing his passion when at- 

* the highest, and afterwards by canting and flattery, 

* I made a shift to escape his fury. 

* When Justinian was restored, I very confidently 

* went to wish him joy ,of his restoration: but it 

* seems he had unfortunately heard of my treachery, 

* so that he at first received me coldly, and after- 

■ wards .upbraided me openly with what 1 had done. 

* I persevered stoutly in denying it, as I knew no 

* evidence could be produced against me; till find- 

* ing him irreconcileable, I betook myself to reviling 
' him in my sermons, and on every other occasion. 
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■' as an enemy to the church, and good men, and as 
' an infidel, an heretic, an atheist, a heathen, and 

,' an Arian. This I did immediately on his return, 
' and before he gave those flagrant proofs of his in- 

* humanity, which afterwards sufEcientJy verified all 

* I had said. 

* Luckily, I died on the same day, when a great 

* number of those forces which Justinian had seat 

* against the Thracian Bosphorus, and who had exe- 

* cutedsuch unheard-of crueltiesthere, perished. As 
' every one of these was cast into the bottomless pit, 

* Minos was so tired with condemnation, that he 

* proclaimed that all present, who had not been con- 
' cerned in that bloody expedition, might, if they 
' pleased, return to the other world. I took him 
' at his word, and presently turning about, began my 

* journey.' 



CHAP. XV. 

yu/ian passes iiuo the character of a Fiddler. 

K-OME was now the seat of my nativity. My 
' mother was an A frican, a woman of no great beau- 
' ty, but a favourite, I suppose from her piety, to 

* pope Gregory II. Who was my father, I know - 

* not : but I believe no very considerable man : for 

* after the death of that pope, who was, out of his 

* religion, a very good friend of my mother, we fell 
' into great distress, and were at length reduced to 
' walk the streets of Rome ; nor had either of us any 
' other support but a fiddle, on which I played with 
' pretty tolerable skill: for as my genius turned na- 

* rurally to rnqsick, so I had been in my youth very 
' early instructed at the expence of the good pope. 
' This afforded us but a very poor livelihood : for 

* though I had often a numerous crowd of hearers, 
' few.eyer thought themselves obliged to contribute 

VOL. IV. C c 
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* the smallest pittance to the poor starving wretch 
' who had given them pleasure. Nay, some of "Ihe 

* graver sort, after an hour's attention to my music, 

* have gone away shaking their heads, and crying, 
- * it was a shame such vagabonds were suffered to stay 

' in the city. 

* To say the truth, I am confident the fiddle would 
' not have kept us alive, had we entirely depended 

* on the generosity of my hearers. My mother there- 
' fore was forced to use her own industry ; and while 

* I was soothing the ears of the crowd, she applied 

* to their pockets, and that generally with such good 

* success that we now began to enjoy a very com- 

* fortable subsistence ; and indeed, had we had the 
' least prudeiKe or forecast, might have soon acquir- 

* ed enough to enable us to quit this dangerous and 

* dishonourable way of life : but I know not what is 
' the reason, that money got with labour and safety 

* is constantly preserved, while the produce of dan- 
' ger and ease is commonly spent as easily, and often 

* as wickedly, as acquired. Thus we proportioned 

* our expences rather by what we had than what we 

* wanted, or even desired ; and on obtaining a con- 
' siderable booty, we have even forced nature into 
' the most profligate extravagance ; and have been 

* wicked without inclination. 

* We carried on this method of thievery for along 

* time without detection : but as Fortune generally 
' leaves persons of extraordinary ingenuity in the 

* lurch at last ; so did she us : for my poor mother 
' was taken in the fact, and together with myself, as 
•her accomplice, hurried before a magistrate. 

* Luckily for us, the person who was to be our 

* judge, was the greatest lover of music in the whole 

* city, and had often sent for me to play to him, for 

* which, as he had given me very small rewards, per- 

* haps his gratitude now moved him: but, whatever 

* was his motive, he browbeat the informers against 

* us, and treated their evidence with so little favour. 
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* that tlieir mouths were soon stopped, and we'dis- 

* missed with honour ; acquitted, I should rather 

* have said : for we were not suffered to depart, till 
■• I had given the judge several tunes on the fiddle. 

' We escaped the better on this occasion, because 

* the person robbed happehed to be a poet ; which 

* gave the judge, who was a facetious person, many 
' opportunities of jesting. He said, poets and mu- 
' sicians should agree together, seeing they had mar- 
' ried sisters; which he afterwards explained to be 

* the sister arts. And when the piece of gold was 

* produced, he burst into a loud laugh, and said it 

* must be the golden age, when poets had gold itl 

* their pockets, and in that age, there could be no 

* robbers. He made nnany more jests of the same 
' kind, but a small taste will suffice. 

' It is a common saying, that men should take 

* warning by any signal delivery; but I cannot ap- 

* prove the justice of it ; for to me it seems, that 
' the acquittal of a guilty person should rather in- 

* spire him with confidence, and it had this effect oa 

* us : for we now laughed at the law, and despised 

* its punishments, which we found were to be escaped 

* even against positive evidence. We imagined the 
' late example was rather a warning to the accuser 
'than the criminal, and accordingly proceeded in 

* the diosl impudent and flagitious manner. 

* Among other robberies, one night being admit- 

* ted by the servants into the house of an opulent 

* priest, my mother took an opportunity, whilst the 

* servants were dancing to my tunes, to convey away 
' a silver vessel ; this she did without the least sacri- 
' legious intention : but it seems the cup, which was 

* a pretty large one, was dedicated to holy uses, and 

* only borrowed by tlie priest on an entertainment 

* which he made for some of his brethren. We were 

* immediately pursued upon this robbery (the cup 

* being taken in our possession), and carried before 
f the same magistrate, who had before behaved to us 
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* with SO much gentleness : but his countenance Wa« 
' now changed ; for the nioment the priest appeared 
'-against ua, his severity was as remarkable as his 
' candour had been before, and we were both order- 
' ed to be stript and whipt through the streets. 

' This sentence was executed with great severity, 

* the priest himself attending and encouraging the 
' executioner, which he said he did for the good of 
' our souls : but though our backs were both flca'd, 

* neither my mother's torments nor my own afflicted 

* me so much, as the indignity offered to ray poor 
' fiddle, which was carried in triumph before me, 
', and treated with a contempt by the multitude, in- 

* timating a great scorn for the science I had the ho- 
' nour to profess; which, as it is one of the noblest 
' inventions of men, and has I had been always in 
' the highest degree proud of my excellence in it, I 

* suffered so much from the ill-treatment my fiddle 
' received, that I would have given all my remain- 
' der of skin to have preserved it from this aflfront. 

* My mother survived the whipping a very short 

* time ; and 1 was now reduced to great distress and 
' misery, till a young Roman of considerable rank 
' took a fancy to me, rfeceived me into his family, 

* and conversed with roe in the utmost familiarity. 
' He had a violent attachment to music, and would 
' learn to play on the fiddle : but, through want of 
' genius for the science, he never made any consider- 

* able progress. However I flattered his perform- 
' ance, and he grew extravagantly fond of me for so 
' doing. Had 1 continued this behaviour, I might 
' possibly have reaped the greatest advantages from 

.' his kindness: but I had raised his own opinion of 
' his musical abilities so high, that he now began to 

* prefer his skill to mine, a presumption 1 c'oukl 

* not bear. One day as we were playing in concert 

* he was horribly out ; nor was it possible, as he de- 

* stroyed the harmony, to avoid tellipg him of it. 
. * InsteadfOf receiving my correction, he answeted, it 
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'--was my' blunder, and not his, and that I had mis- 

* taken the key. Such an affront from my own scho- 

* lar was beyond human patience; I flew into a vjo- ■ 

* lent passion, I flung down my instrument in a rage, 
« and swore I was not to be taught music at my age. 

* He answered with as much warmth, nor was he 

* to be instructed by a strolling fiddler. The dis- 

* pute ended in a challenge to play a prize before 

* judges. This wager was determined in my favour; 

* but the purchase was a dear one, ; for I lost my 

* friend by it, who now twitting me with all his 

* kindness, with my former ignominious punishment, 

* and the destitute condition from which I had been 
' by his bounty relieved, discarded me for ever. 

' While I lived with this gentleman, I became 

* known, among others, to Sabina, a lady of distlnc- 
' tion, and who valued herself much on her taste for 

* music. She no sooner heard of my being discard- 

* ed, than she took me into her house, where I was 

* extremely well cloathed and fed. Notwithstanding 

* which, my situation was far from agreeable; for 

* I was obliged to submit to her constant reprehen- 
' sions before company ; which gave me the greater 
' uneasiness, because they were always wrong ; nor 
f am I certain that she did not by these provocations 
' contribute to my death : for as experience had 

* taught me to give up my resentment to my bread, 
' so my passions, for want of outward vent, preyed 
' inwardly on my vitals, and perhaps occasioned the 

* distemper of which I sickened. 

' The lady, who, amidst all the faults she found, 

* was very fond ot me j nay, probably was the fond- 

* er of me the more faults she found ; immediately 

* called in the aid of three celebrated physicians. 

* The doctors (being well fee'd) made me seven visits 

* in three days; and two of them were at the door 

* to visit me the eighth time, when, being acquainted 

* that I was just dead, thpy shook their heads and 
' departed. 
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* When I came to. Minos, lie asked me with a 

* smile, whether I had brought my fiddle with me ; 

* and receiving an answer in the negative, he bid me 
' get about my business, saying, it was well for m^ 

* that the devil was no lover of music' 



CHAP. XVL 

The history tif the Whe Man. 

1 NOW returned to Rome, but in a very djffe-. 

* rent character. Fortune had now allotted me a 

* serious part to act. 1 had even in my infancy a 

* grave disposition, nor was 1 ever seen to smile j 
' which ini^used an opinion into all about me, that 

* I was a child of great solidity: some foreseeing 

* that I should be a judge, and others a bishop. At 

* two years old my father presented me with a rattle, 

* which I broke to pieces with great indignation; 
' This, the good parent being extremely wise, re- 

* gardedasaneminent symptom of my wisdom, and 

* cried out in a kind of ecstasy. Well said, boy ! J 

* warrant thou makest a great man. 

* At school, I could never be persuaded to play 

* with my mates ; hot that I spent my hours in learn- 

* ing, to which I was not in the least addicted, nor 

* indeed had I any talents for it. However, the so- 

* lemnity of my carriage won so much on my mas- 

* ter, who was a most sagacious person, that I was 

* his chief favourite, and my example on all occa- 

* sioos was recommended to the other boys, vfhich 

* filled them with envy, and me with pleasure : but 

* though they envied me, they all paid me that in- 

* voluntary respect, which it is the curse attending 

* this passion to bear towards its object. 

' i ba^ now obtained universally the character of 

* a very wise young man, which \ did not altogether 

* purchase without pains j for th? restraint ll^don . 
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' myself in abstaining from the several diversions 
' adapted to my years.cost me many a yearning : but 
' the pride which I inwardly enjoyed in the fancied 

* dignity of my character, made me some amends. 

•Thus I past on, without any thing very memo- 
^ rable happening to me, till I arrived at the age of 
^ twenty-three j when unfortunately I fell acquainted 

* with a young Neapolitan lady, whose name was - 
' Ariadne. Her beauty was so exquisite, that her 

* first sight made a violent impression on me; this was 
- * again improved by her behaviour, which was most 

' genteel, easy, and affablt; : lastly, her conversation- 
' completed the conquest. In this she discovered a 
' strong and lively understanding, with the sweetest 

* and most benign temper. This lovely creature was 

* about eighteen when I first unhappily beheld her at 
' Rome, in a visit to a relation, with whom I had 

* great intimacy. As our interviews at first were ex- 

* tremely frequent, my passions were captivated be- 
f fore I apprehended theleastdanger; and the sooner, 
' probably, as the young lady herself, to whom I 
' cpnsulted eyery method of recommendation, was 
f not displeased with my being her admirer. 

^ Ariadne having spent three months at Rome, 

* now returned to Naples, bearing my heart with 
f her: on the other h^nd, 1 had all the assurances, 

* consistent with thg constraint underwhich the most 
' perfect modesty lays a young woman, that her own 

* heart was not entirely unaffected. I soon found her 

* absence gave me an uneasinessnot easy to be borne, 
' or to remove. I now fjrst applied to diversions (of 
^ the graver sort, particularly to music), but in vain; 

* they rather raised my desires, and heightened my 

* anguish. My passion at length grew so violent, that 
< 1 began to think, of satisfying it. As the first step 

* to this, 1 cautiously enquired into the circumstan- 
' ces of Ariadne's parents, with which I was hitherto 

* unacquainted: though, indeed,id id not apprehend 

* they were extremely great, notwithstanding the 
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' handsome appearance of their daughter a( Rome,' 
' Upon examination, her fortune exceeded my ex- 

* pectation ; but was not sufficient to justify my mar- 

* riage with her, in the opinion of the wise and pru-' 
' dent. Ihad nowaviolentstrogglebetween wisdom 

* and happiness, in which, after several grievous 
' pangs, wisdom got the better. I could by no means 
' prevail with mjreelf to sacrifice that character of 
*" profound wisdom, which I had with such uniform 

* conduct obtained, and with such caution hitherto 
'■preserved. I therefore resolved toconquermy af- 
*■ fection, whatever it cost me ; and indeed it diti not 
"cost me a little. 

• While I was engaged in this conflict (for it 
' lasted a long time), Ariadne returned to Rome: her 

* presence was a terrible enemy to my wisdom, which 

* even in her absence had with greatdifficulty stood 

* its ground. It seems (as she nath since told me 
' in Elysium with much merriment) I had made the 

* same impressions on her which she had made on 

* me. Indeed, !■ believe my wisdom would have 
' been totally subdued by this surprize, had it no£ 
' cunningly suggested to me a method of satisfying 

* my passion without doing any injury to my reputa-' 
' tion. This was by engaging her privately as a 
' mistress, which was at that time reputable enough 

* at Rome, provided the affair was managed with an 
' air of slyness and gravity,though the secret was 

* known to the whole city. 

* I immediately set about this project, and em- 
' ployed every art and engine to effect it. I had par- 

* ticularly bribed her priest, and an old female ac- 

* quaintance and distant relation of her's into my in- 
' terest ; but all was in vain ; her virtue opposed the' 

* passion in her breast, as stronglyas wisdom had op- 
' posed it in mine. Shereceived my proposals with 
' the utmost disdain, and presently refused to see or 

* hear from me any more. 
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* She returned again to Naples, and left me in a 

* worse condition than before. My days I now pass- 

* ed with the most irksome uneasiness, and my nights 
'.were restless and sleepless. The story of our amour 

* was now pretty public, and tiie ladies talked of our 

* match as certain ; but my acquaintance denied 

* their assent, saying, No, no, he is too wise to marry- 
'■soimprudently. This their opinion gave me, I own, 

* very great pleasure : but, to say the truth, scare© 
*'compensated the pangs I suffered to preserve It. 

' One day, while I was balancing with myself, and 

* had almost resolved to enjoy ray happiness, at the 

* price of my character, a friend brought-me word; 

* that Ariadne was married. This news struck me 

* to the soul ; and though I had resolution enough to 

* maintain my gravity before him (for which I suf- 

* fercd not a little the more), the moment I was^lone, 

* 1 threw myself into the most violent fit of despair, 

* and would willingly have parted, with wisdom, for- 

* tune, and every thing else to have retrieved hen 

* but that was impossible, and ihadnownothingbut 

* time to hope a cure from. This was very tedious 
^ in performing it, and the longer as Ariadne had 

* married a Roman cavalier, was now become my 
"• near neighbour, and I had the mortification of see- 

* ing her make jhe best of wives, and of having the 
' happiness, which I had lost, every day before my' 
' eyes. 

* If I suffered so much on account of my wisdom, 

* in having refused Ariadne, 1 was not much more 

* obh'ged to it for procyring me a rich widow, who 

* was recommended to me by an old friend, as a very 
' prudent match, and, indeed, so it was; her for- 
' tone beingsuperior to mine, in the same proportion 

* as that of Ariadne bad been inferior. I therefore 

* embraced this proposal, and my character of wis- 

* dom soon pleaded so effectually for me with the 

* widow, who was herself a woman of great grayi^ 
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' and discretion, that I soon succeeded ; and as soon 

* as decency would permit (of which this lady was 

* the strictest observer), we were married, being the 
' second day of the second week, of the second year, 

* after her husband's death : for she said, she tliought 

* some period of tim? above the year had a great air 
'of decorum. 

' But, prudent as this lady was, she made me mi- 

* serable. Her person was far from being lovely j 
^ but her temper was intolerable. During fifteen 

* yearshabitation, I never passed a singieday without 

* heartily cursing ber, and the hour in which we 
' came together. The only comfort 1 received, in 

* the midst of the highest torments, was from con- 

* tinually hearing the prudence of my match com- 

* mended by all my acquaintance. 

' Thus you see, in the affairs' of Jove, I bough^ 

* the reputation of wisdom pretty dear. In other 

* matters, I had it somewhat cheaper ; not that hy- 

* pocrisy, which was the price I gave for it, gives 

* one no pain. I have refused myself a thousand little; 

* amusements with a feign'd contempt, while 1 have 

* really had an inclination to them. 1 have often 

* almost choted myself to restrain from laughing at 
« a jest, and (which was perhaps to myself the least 

* hurtful of all my hypocrisy) have heartily enjoyed a 
1 book in my closet, whigh I have spoke with detcs- 

* tation of in public. To sum up my history in 

* short, as I had few adventures worth remembering, 
' my whole life was one constant lie ; and h^ppy 

* would it have been for me, if I could as thoroughly 

* have imposed on myself, as I did on others: for 
. ^ reflection, at every turn, would often remind me I 

< was not so wise as people thought me ; and this 

< considerably embittered the pleasure I received 
' from the public commendation of my wisdom. 
■ This self-admonition, like a memetao mori or mmtalis- 
' cSy must be, in my opinion, a very dangerous ene- 
^ Biy to flattery : indeed, a weight sufficient to coun- 
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* lertalance all tlie false praise of the world. But 

* whether it be, that the generality of wise men do 

* not reflect at all, or whether they have, from a 

* constant imposition on others, contracted such a 

* habit of deceit as to deceive themselves, I will not 

* determine: it is I believe, most certain, that very 

* few wise men know themselves what fools they are 

* more than the world doth. Good gods ! could one 

* but see what passes in the closet of wisdom ! how 

* ridiculous a sight must it be to behold the wise 

* man, who despises gratifying his palate, devouring 

* custard ; the sober wise man with his dram-bottle j 

* or, the anticarnalist (if I may be allowed the ex- 

* pression) chuckling over a b— dy book or picture, 

* and perhaps caressmg his housemaid ! 

* But to conclude a character, in which I appre- 

* hend I made as absurd a figure, as in any in which 

* I trod the stage of earth, my wisdom at last put an 

* end to itself; that is, occasioned my dissolution. 

* A relation of mine in the eastern part of the 

* empire, disinherited his son, and left me his heir. 
' This happened in the depth of winter, when I was 

* in my grand climacteric, and had just recovered of 

* a dangerous disease. As I had all the reason ima- 

* giBable to apprehend the family of the deceased 

* would conspire against me, and embezzle as much 
' as they could, I advised with a grave and wise 

* friend, what was proper to be done ; whether I 
^ should go myself, or employ a notary on this occa- 

* sion, and defer my journey to the spring. To say 

* the truth, 1 was most inclined to the latter; the 

* rather as my circumstances were extremely floUf 

* rishing, as I was advanced in years, and had not 

* one person in the world, to whom I should with 

* pleasure bequeath any fortune at my death. 

' My friend told me, he thought my question ad- 

* mitted of no manner of doubt or debate ; that com- 
. ♦ mon prudence absolutely required my immediate 

* departure ; adding, that if the same good-luck bad 
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* happened to him, he would have been already ott 

* his journey : for, continued he, a man who knows 

* the world so well as you, would be inexcusable to, 

* give persons such an opportunity of cheating you, 
' who, you must be assured, will be too well in- 
' clined ; and as for employing a notary, remember 

* that excellent maxim, Ne facial per alium, quod 
' fieri potest per te. I own the badness of the season, 
' and your very late recovery, are unlucky circum- 
' stances : but a wise man must get over difficulties, 
' when necessity obliges him to encounter them. 

* I was immediately determined by this opinion. 

* The duty of 3 wise man made an irresistible im- 

* pression, and I took the necessity for granted, 

* without examination. I accordingly set forward 

* the next morning ; very tempestuous weather soon 

* overtook me ; I had not travelled three days before- 
' I relapsed into my fever, and died. 

' I was now as cruelly disappointed by Minos, as 
' I had formerly been happily so. 1 advanced with 

* the utmost confidence to the gate, and really ima> 

* gined 1 should have been admitted by the wisdom 

* of my countenance, even without any questions 

* asked : but this was not my case ; and, to my great 

* surprize, Minos, with a menacing voice, called out 
^ to me— — You Mr. there, with the grave counte- 

* nance, whither so fast, pray? Will you please, 

* before you move any farther forwards, to give me 

* a short account of your transactions below. I then 

* began, and recounted to him my whole history, still 
' expecting, at the end of every period, that the gate 
' would bp ordered to fly open ;. but I was obliged 

* to go quite through with it, and then Minos, after 

* some little consideration, spoke to me as follows : 

* You, Mr. Wiseman; stand forth if you please. 
^ Believe me, Sir, a trip back again to ?arth will bo 

* one of the wisest ^tpps you ever took, and really 

* more to the honour of your wisdom, than any you 

* have hitherto taken. On the other side, nothing 
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•■ could be simpler, than to endeavour at Elysium'; 
' for who, but a fool, would carry a commodity, 

* which is of such infinite value in one place, into 
' another where it is of none. But without attempt- 
' ing to offend your gravity with a jest, you must 

* return to the place from whence you came: for 

* Elysium was never designed for those who are too 

* wise to be happy. 

' This sentence confounded me greatly, espe- 
' cially as it seemed to threaten me with carrying my 

* wisdom back again to earth. I told the judge, 
' though he would not admit me at the gate, I hop- 
' ed i had committed no.crime, while alive, whicb 
*- merited my being wise any longer. He answered 

* me, I must take my chance as to that mattec ; and 
' immediately we turned our backs to-each other/ 



CHAP. xvir. 

Ju/iati enters into the person of a Ktn^. 

1 WAS now born at Oviedo in Spain. My fa- 

* ther's name was Veremond, and 1 was adopted 

* by my uncle, king Aiphonso the chaste. I don't 
' recollect, in all the pilgrimages I have made on 

* eaith, that I ever passed a more miserable infancy • 
' than now ; being under the utmost confinement 

* and restraint, and surrounded with physicians, who 
' were ever dosing me j and tutors, who were con- 
' tinually plaguing me with their instructions; even 

* those hours of leisure, which my inclination would. 
' have spent in play, were allotted to tedious pomp 

* and ceremony, which, at an age wherein I had no 

* ambition to enjoy the servility of courtiers, enslaved 

* me more than it could the meanest of them. How- 
' ever, as I advanced towards manhood, my condi- 

* tion made me some amends j for the most be/iu- 

* tiful women oi their own accord threw out Jurea 
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* for me, and I bad the happiness, which no man m. 

* an inferior degree can arrive at, of enjoying the 
' most delicious creatures, without the previous and 
' tiresome ceremonies of courtship, unless with the 

* most simple, young, and unexperienced. As for 

* the court ladies, they regarded me rather as men 
' do the most lovely of the other sex ; and though 

* they outwardly retained some appearance of mo- 

* desty, they in reality rather considered themselve» 

* as receiving than conferring favours. 

* Another happiness I enjoyed, was in conferring 

* favours of another sort ; for as I was extremely 

* good-natured and generous, so 1 had daily oppor- 

* tunities of satisfying- those passions. Besides my 
, * ovm princely allowance, which was very bountiful, 

* and with which I did many liberal and good ac- 

* tions, I recommended numberless persons of merit 
' in distress to the king's notice, most of whom were 

* provided for. 

' Indeed, had I sufficiently known my blest situa- 

* tion at this time, I should nave grieved at nothing 

* more than the death of Alphonso, by which the 

* burden of government devolved upon me: but so 

* blindly fond is ambition, and such charms doth it 

* fancy in the power, and pomp, and splendor of 

* a crown, that though I vehemently loved that 
' king, and had the greatest obligations to him, the 

* thoughts of succeeding him obliterated my regret 
' at his loss, and the wish for my approaching co- 

* ronation dried my eyes at his funeral. 

' But my fondness for the name of king, did not 

* make me forgetful of those over whom I was to 

* reign. I considered them in the light in which a 
' tender father regards his children, as persons whose 

* well-being God had intrusted to my care ; and 

* again, in that in which a prudent lord respects his 

* tenants, as those on whose wealth and grandeur he 
' is to build his own. Both thesQ considerations in- 
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* Spired me with the greatest care for their welfare, 

* and their good was my first and ultimate concern.' 

* The usurper Mauregas had impiously obliged 
' himself, and his successors, to p^y to the Moors 

; ' every year an infamous tribute ofan hundred young 

* virgins ; from this cruel and scandalous imposition 

* I resolved to relieve my country. Accordingly, 

* when their emperor Abderames the second hadlhe 
, ' audaciousness to make this demand of me, instead 

' of complying with it, I ordered his ambassadors to 

* be driven away with all imaginable ignominy, and 

* would have condemned them to death, could I 
' have done it without a manifest violation of the 
' law of nations. 

' I now raised an immense army. At the levying 

* of which I made a speech from my throne, ac- 

* quainting my subjects with the necessity, and the 

* reasons of the war~in which I was going to engage- 
- • which I convinced them 1 had undertaken for their 

* ease and safety, and not for satisfying any wanton 

* ambition, or revenging any private pique of my' 

* own. They all declared unanimously, that they 
' would venture their lives, and every thing dear to 
' them, in my defence, and in the support of the 
' honour of liiy crown. Accordingly, my levies 
' were instantly complete, sufficient numbers beins 
•ouly left to till the land; churchmen, even bit 

* shops themselves, enlisting themselves under my 
.' banners. ' 

* The armies met at Alvelda, where we were dis- 

* corofited with immense loss, and nothing but the 
'■ Jucky intervention of the night could have saved 

* our whole army. 

' I retreated to the summit of a hilf, where J 
.' abandoned myself to the highest agonies of grief, 

* not so much for the danger in which I then saw 
' my crown, as for the loss of those miserable 

* wretches who had exposed their lives at thy com- 
*inand. J[. could not then avoid this reflection j 
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* That if the deaths of these people in a war, uo- 

* dertaken absolutely for their protection, could give 

* me such concern ; what horror must I have felt, 

* if, like princes greedy of dominion, I had sacri- 

* 6ced such numbers to my own pride, vanity, and 

* ridiculous lust of power. 

' After having vented my sorrows for some 

* time in this manner, I began to consider by what 

* means I might possibly endeavour to retrieve this 

* misfortune ; when reflecting on the great number 

* of priests I had in my army, and on the prodi- 
< gious force of superstition, a thought luckily sug- 

* gested itself to me, to counterfeit that St. James 

* had appeared to me in a vision, and had promised 
' me the victory. While I was ruminating on this, 
' the bishop of Najara came opportunely to me. 
' As I did not intend to communicate the secret to 
' him, I took another method, and, instead of an- 

* swering any thing the bishop said to me, I pre- 

* tended to talk to 6t. James, asif hehadbeenreally 

* present ; till at length, after having spoke those 

* things which I thought sufficient, and thanked the 
' Saint aloud for his promise cf the victory, 1 turned 
' about to the bishop, and embracing him with a 
' pleased countenance, protested I -did not know he 
' was present ; and then informing bim of this sup- 

* posed vision, I asked him, if he had not himself 

* seen the Saint ? He answered me, he had ; and 

* afterwards proceeded to assure me, that this ap- 

* pearance of St. James was entirely owing to his 
' prayers; for that he was his tutelar saint. J?e 
' added, be bad a vision of him a few hours before, 

* when he promised him a victory over the infidels, 
' and acquainted him at the sarne time of the vacan- 
' cy of the see of Toledo. Now this news being 

* really true, though it bad happened so lately, that 

* 1 bad not heard of it (nor, indeed, was it well 

* possible I should, considering the great distance 
' of the way}, when L was attcrwards acquainted 
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• with h, a little staggered me, though fer from be- 

• ing superstitious; till being iuformed, tli^t the 

• bishop had lost three horses on a late expedition, 

* I was satisned. ' 

• The next morning, the bishop, at my desire, 

* mounted the rostrum, and trumpeted forth this 

* vision so effectually, which he said he had that 

• evening twice seen with his own eyes, that a spirit 

• began to be infused through the whole army, which 

• rendered them superior to almost any force: the 

• bishop insisted, that the least doubt or success was 

* giving the lie to the saint, and a damnable sin, 
■ and he took upon him in his name to promise 

* them victory. 

* The army being drawn out,. I soon experienced 

• the effect of enthusiasm, for having contrived an- 

• other •stratagem to strengthen what thebishophad 

* said, the soldiers fought more like furies than men; 
' Mystratagem was this: I had about me a dexterous 

* fellow, who had been formerly a pimp in my 
•amours. Him I dressed up- in a strange antick; 

* dress, with a pair of white colours in nis right 

* hand, a red cross in his left, and having disguised 

* him so, that no one could know him,. I placed him 

• on a white horse, and ordered him to ride to the 

• head of the arrny, and cry out. Follow St. James 1 

• These words were reiterated by all the troops, who 
' attacked the enemy with such intrepidity, that, 

• notwithstanding our inferbrity of numbers, we 

• soon obtained a complete victory. 

< The bishop was come up by the time that the 
' enemy was routed, and acquainting us, that he had 

* met St, James by the way, and that he had in* ~ 

* formed him of what had passed, he added, that he 

* had express orders from the Saint, to receive a 

* considerable sum for his use, and that a certain 

* This lilly stvj. is told u a tolenin trntb (i. e. that St. Jazaes 
teally appewed in lite natuier tiuf fcUow is d«icribcd} b;r Uui> 

VOL.17. Dp 
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* tax on corn and wine should be wttled on ha 
'church for ever; and lastly, that a horseman's 
' pay should be allowed for the future to the Saint 

* himself, of which he and his successors were ap- 
' pointed receivers. The army received these de- 
< mands with such acclamations, that I was obliged 

* to comply with them, as I could by no meann 

* discover the imposition, nor do I believe 1 should 

* have gained any credit if I had. 

' I had now done with the saint, bat the bishop 

* had not ; for about a week afterwards, lights were 

* seen in ft wood near where the battle- was fought ; 

* and in a short time afterwards, they discovered his 
' tomb at the same place. Upon this, the bishop 

* made me a visit, and forced me to go thither, to 
' build a church to him, and largely endow it. Iii 
' a word, the good man so plagued me with mi- 
' rack after miracle, that 1 was forced to make 

* interest with the pope to convey him to Toledo; 

* to |Ct rid of him. 

■ * But to proceed to other matters.-^There wa* 

* an inferior officer, who had behaved very braveljr 

* hi the battle against the Moors, and had received 

* severAl wounds, who solicited me for preferment; 
' which i was about to confer on him, when one 
' of my ministers came to me in a fright, and told 
' me, that he had pcomised the post 1 designed for 

* this man to the son of count Alderedo ; and that 

* the count, who was a powerful person, would be 
' greatly disobliged at the refusal, as he bad sent 

* tor his son from school to take possession of it. 
' 1 was obliged to agree with my minister's reasons, 

* and at the same time recommended the wounded 

* soldier to be preferred by himj which he faithfully 

* promised he would; but I met the poor wretch 

* since in Elysium, who Iriformed me he was after- 

* wards starved to death. . 

' None, who hath not been himself a prince, 
' nor any prince, till his death, can conceive the 
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* impositions daily put on them by their favourites 
'and ministers'; so that princes are often blamed 

* for the faults of others. The count of Saldagne 

* had been long confined in prison, when his son D. 

* Bernard del Carpio, who had performed thegreat- 

* est actioiis against the Moors, entreated me, as a 
' reward for his service, to grant him his father's 

* liberty. The old man's punishment had been so 
' tedious, and the services of the young one so 
' singularly eminent, that 1 was very inclinable to 

* grant the request; but my ministers strongly op- 

* posed it. They told me. My glory demanded revenge 
*for the dishonour offered to my family ; that so positive 

* a' demand carried with it rather the air of meHaci 

* than entreaty. That the vain detdl of his services, 

* and the recompence due to them, was aH ii^uriotts ■ 

* reproach. - That to grant what had been so kdughiUy 

* demanded, would argue in the mpnarchiot^'weAkHesS 

* and iimidhy ; in a word, that to remit the pimishment 
' i/0icted by my predecessors, wotdd be to eondemh their 

* judgment. Lastly, one told me in a whisper, kiszvhole 
'family are enemies to your house. By these means 

* the ministers prevailed. The young lord took the 
'refusal so ill, that he retired from court, and 

* abandoned himself to despair, whilst the old one 

* languished in prison. By which means, as I have 
' since discovered, I lost the use of two of my best 
' su^ects. 

* To confess the truth, I had, by means of my 
' ministers, conceived a very unjust opinion of my 

* whole people, whom 1 ^ncied to be daily conspir- 

* ing against me, and to entertain the most disloyal 

* thoughts i when In reality (as I have known since 

* my" death) they held me in universal respect and 

* e^eem. This is a trick, I believe, too often played 

* with sovereigns, who, by such means, areprevented 

* from that open intercourse with their subjects, 

* which as it would greatly endear the person of the 

* prince to the people, so might it often [wove dan- 
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* ^erous to a minister, who was consultine hfs oWn 

* interest only at the cxpence of both, f believe I 

* have now recounted to you the most material pas- 

* sages of my life ; for, I assure you, there are some 

* incidents in the lives of kings not extremely worth 
^* relating. Every thing which passes in their minds 

* and families, is not attended with the splendor 

* which surrounds their throne : indeed, there are 

* some hours wherein the naked king and the naked 

* cobler can scarce be distinguished from each other. 

•Had it not been, however, for my ingratitude 

* to Bernard del Carpio, I believe this wputd have 

* been my last pilgrimage on earth : for, as to the 
'story of St. James, I thought Minos would have 

* burst his sides at it ; but he was so displeased with 

* me on the other account, that, with a frown, he 

* cried out, Get thee back again, king. Nor would 

* he suffer me to say another word*' 



CHAP. XVIU. 

yulian passes into a Foot, 

1 HE next visit I made to the world, was pei^ 

* formed in France, where I was born in the court 

* of Lewis III. and had afterwards 'the honour to 

* be preferred to be fool to the prince, who was 

* surnaraed Charles the Simple. But in reality, I 

* know not whether 1 might so properly be said to 

* have acted the fool in his court, as to have made 

* fools of all others in it. Certain it is, I was very 
' far from being what is generally understood br 

* that word, being a most cunning, designing, arch 

* knave. I knew very well the -folly of my master; 

* and of many others, and how to make my ad- 

* vantage of this knowledge. I was as dear to 

* Charles the Simple, as the playec Vim ww td 
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* Domitian, and, like Wm, bestowed all manner of 

* offices and honours on whom I pleased. This 
.• drew me a great number of followers among the 

* courtiers, who really mistook me for a. fool, and 
.' yet flattered my understanding. There was par- 

* ticularly in the court a fellow, who had neither 

* honour, honesty, sense, wit, courage, beauty, nor 

* indeed any one good quality, either of mind or 
' body, to recommend him ; but was at the same 

* time, perhaps, as cunning a monster as ever lived. 

* This gentleman took it into his head to list under 
' my banner, and pursued me so very assiduously 

* with flattery, constantly reminding me of my • 

* good sense, that I grew immoderately fond of 
'him; for though flattery is not most judiciously 
' applied to qualities which the persons fl;atlered 

* possess, yet as, notwithstanding my bei^ig well 

* assured of my own parts, I passed in the whole 

* court for a fool, this flattery was a vary sweet mor- 

* sel to me. I therefore got this fellow preferred to 
' a bishoprick, but I lost my flatterer by'it ; for he 

* never afterwards said a civil thing to me. 

* I never baulked my imagination for the gross- 

* ness of the reflection on the character of the great- 
■ est noble, nay even the king himself; of which 
' 1 will give you a very bold instance. One day, 

* his simple majesty told me, he believed 1 had so 

* much power, that his people looked on me as the 
' king, and himself as my fool. At this I pretended 
' to be angry as with an afiiront. Why, how now ? 
' says the king ; Are you ashamed of being a king ? 

* No, Sir, says I, but I am deviUshly ashamed of 
' my fool. 

* Hebert, earlof Verraandois, had by my means 

* been restored to the favour of The Simple (for so 

* 1 used always to call Charles). He afterwards 

* prevailed with the king to take the city of Arras 

* from earl Baldwin, by which means Hebert, in 

* exchange for this city, had Feronne restored to 
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* him by count Altmai". Baldwin came to court, 

* ^ order to procure the restoration of his city j 
' but, either through pride or ignorance, neglected 

* to apply to me. As 1 met him at court during his 

* solicitation, I told him, he did not apply the right 
' way ; he ansVered roughly, he bhould not ask a 

* fool's «dvice. I replied, I did not wonder at bis 

* prejudice ; since he had miscarried already by foU 

* lowing a fool's advice ; but I told him, there were 

* fools who had more interest thw that he had 

* brought with him to court. He answered me 
f surlily, he had no fopl with hjm, for that he tra- 

* veiled alone. — Ay, my lord, says I, I often travel 

■ alone, and yet they will have it I always carry a 

* fool with me. This raised a laugh amopg the by- 
f standers, on which he gave me a blow. I imme- 

* diately complained of this usage to The Simple, 

■ who dismissed the earl from court with very hard 
f words, instead of granting him the favour he 

* solicited. 

' I give you these rather as a specimen of my 
'interest and impudence than of my wit ; indeed 
f my jests were commonly more admired than they 
. * ought to be ; for, perhaps, I was not in reality 
'much more a wit than a fool. But with the la- 
f titiide of unbounded scurrility, it is easy enough 
' to attain the character of wit, especially in a court, 

* where, as all persons hate and envy one another 

* heartily, and are at the same time obliged by the 

* constrained behaviour of civility to profess the 
' greate,st liking, so it is, and must be wonderfully 

* pleasant to them to see the follies of their acquaint- 

* ance 'expdsed by a third person. Besides, the opi- 
' nlofi of the' court is asuiiiforiti as the fashion, and 

* is always guided by the will of the prince or of the 
' favourite.' I Houbt not that Caligula's horse was 

■ iiiiiversally Held In his court to be a good and able 

* consiiL'- la the same manner was 'I universally 
.( acknowledged to t« tbe Wi^i^st fool 1& the world. 
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* Every word X said taJsed laughter, and was held 

* to be a jest, especially by the ladies i who some- 

* times laughed ' before I had discovere4 my seiv> 

* titnent, and often repeated that as a jest which I di4 

* hot even intend as one. 

* 1 was as severe on the ladies as on the men^ 

* and with the same impunity ; but this at last cost 
' me dear : for once having joked the beautv of a 
« lady, whose name was Adelaide, a favourite of 

* The Simple's ; she pretended to smile antj be 

* pleased at my wit with the rest of the (:ompany t 
' but in reality she highly reseated it, and endeavouri 
^ed to undermine me with the king. In which 

* she so greatly succeeded (for what cannot a fftvoyr- 

* Ue woman do with one who deserves the surname 

* of Simple ?) that the king grew every day more re* 
' served to me, and when! attempted any freedom, 
' gave me such marks of his displeasure* that the 

* courtiers {who have all kawks eyes at ^ slight 
' from the sovereign) soon discerned it : qnd indeed, 

* had 1 been blind enough not to have discovered 

* that I had lost ground in the Simple's favour, by 

* his own change m his carriage towards me, I must 

* have found it, nay even felt it, io the behaviour of 

* the courtiers: for, as my company was two days 

* before solicited with the utmost eagerness, it was 
' now rejected with as much scorn. 1 was now the 

* jest of the ushers and pages ; and an officer oi 
' the guards, on whom I was a little jocose, gave 

* me a box on the ear, bidding me make free with 

* my equals. This very fellow had been my butt 
' for many years, without daring to lift hii haD4 
' against me. 

' But though I visibly perceived the alteration ia 

* The Simple, I was utterly unable to mqke any gu^sa 
' at the occasion. I had not the least suspicion oC 

* Adelaide.: for, besides her being a very good-hu- 
' moured woman, J had often made severe jests on 
' hex reputation, wbish I bad «JU the reason imagin* 
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* able to believe had given her no offence. But I 

* soon perceived, that a woman will bear the most 

* bittercensurcs on her morals, easier than the small- 

* est reflection on her beauty ; for she now declared 

* publicly, that I ought to be dismissed from court, 

* as the stupidest of loolfe, and one in whom there 

* was no diversion ; and that she wondered how any 
' person could have so little taste, as to imagine I 

* had any wit. TTiis speech was echoed through the 

* drawing-room, and agreed to by all present. Every 

* one now put on an unusual gravity on their coun- 
■* tenance whenever I spoke ; and it was as much out 

* of my power to raise a laugh, as formerly it bad 

* been for me to open my mouth without one. 

. * While my affairs were in this posture, 1 went 

* one day into the circle, without my fool's dress, 

* The Simple, who would still speak to me, cried 

* out, ' So fool, what's the matter now ?' * Sir,' an- 
swered I, * fools are like to be so common a com- 

* modity at court, that I am weary of my coat.* 'How 
' dost thou mean,* answered the Simple ; * what can 

* make them commoner now than ueual ?' — ' O Sir,' 

* said I, 'there are ladiesherc makoyour majesty a fool 

* every day of their lives.' The Simple took no no- 

* tice of my jest, and several present said my bones 

* ought to be broke formy impudence; but it pleased 
■ • thequeen,whoknowingAdelaide,whomshehated, 

* to be the cause of my disgrace, obtained me of the 

* king, and took me into her service ; so that I was 

* henceforth called the queen's fool, and in her court 

* received the same honour, and had as much wit as 
. * I bad formerly had in the king's. But as the queea 

* had really no power unless over her own domes- 

* tics, I was not treated in general with that cora- 

* placence, nor did I receive those bribes sad pre- 
' scnts, which had once fallen to my share. 

' Nor did this confined respect continue long : for 

* the queen, who had in fact no taste for humour, 

* soon grew sick pfmy foolcFy, and forgetting th« 
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* cause for which she had taken me. neglected me 

* so much, that her court grew intolerable to my 

* temper, and I broke my heart and died. 

* Minos laughed heartily at several things in my 

* story, and then telling me, No one played the fool 

* in EI}>sium, bid -me go back again.' 



CHAP. XIX. 

■ yuHan appears at tke character tf a Be^ar. 

J. NOW returned to Rome, and was bom into 

* a very poor and numerous family, which, to be 

■ honest with you, procured its livelihood by beg* 

* ging. This, if you was never yourself ofthecall- 

* ing, you do not know, I suppose, to be as regular 
' a trade as any other ; to have its several rules and 

* secrets, or mysteries, which to learn require per- 

* haps as tedious an apprenticeship as those of any 

* craft whatever. 

■ The first thing we are taught is the countenance 

■ miserable. This indeed nature makes much easier 

* to some than others ; but there are none who can- 

* not accomplish it, if they begin early enough in 

* youth} and before the muscles are grown too stulv 

* born. 

* The second thing is> the voice lamentable. la 
' this qualification too, nature must have her share 

* in producing the most consummate excellence : 

* however, art will here, as in every other instance, 

* go a great way with industry and application, 

* even without the assistance of genius; especially 

* if the student begins young. 

* There are many other mstructions ; but these 
' are the most considerable. The women are taught 

* one practice more than the men , for they are m- 
' structed in the art of crying, that is> to have their 
' tears ready on all occauoos : but this is attained 
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< very easily by most. Some indeed arrive at the 

* utmost perfection m this art with incredible fa» 

* cility. 

* No profession requires a deeper insight into hu- 

* man nature than the beggar's. Their knowledge 

* of the passions of men is so extensive, that I haye 

* often thought, it would be of no littie service to a 

* politician to have his education among them. Nay, 
' there is a much greater aDalogy between these tvfo 

* characters than is imagined j for both concur in 

* their first an^ grand principle, it being equally 
' their business to delude and impose on mankind. 

* It must-be confessed, that they differ widely in the 
f degree of advantage, which they make by their 

* deceit ; for, whereas the beggar is contented wjtll 

* a little, the politician leaves but a little behind. 

' A very great English philosopher hath remark- 

* ed our policy, in taking care never to address any 

* one with a title inferior to what he reajly claims. 
' My father was of the same opinion; fori remem'. 
' ber when I was a boy, the pope happening to pass 
5 by, I attended him with pray. Sir j for God's sake, 

* Sir; for the Lord's sake. Sir ; — To which he an- 
' swered gravely. Sirrah, sirrah, you ought to be 

* whipt for taking the Lord's name in vain ; ^nd 

* in vain it was indeed, for he gave me nothingi. 

* My father overhearing this, took his advice, and 
' whipt me very severely. While I was under cor- 

* reclion, I promised often never to take the Lord'j 

* name in vain any more. My father then said, 
' Child, I do not whip you for taking his name ia 

* vain : I whip you for not calling the pope his ho- 

* Kness. 

' If all men were so wise and good to follow the 
f clergy's example, the nuisance of beggars would 

* soon be removed. I do not remember to have beea 

* above twice relieved by them during my whole 

* state of beggary. Once was by a very weU-look- 
' ing man, whogaveoie a small piece of ^Ivcr, and 
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* declared!, he had given me more than he had left 
'himself; the other was by a spruce young fellow, 

* who had that very day first put on his robes, wboia 

* I attended with Pray, reverend Sir, good reverend 

* Sir, consider your cloth. He answered, I do, childi 

* consider my office, and I hope all of our cloth do 
■ the same. He then threw down some money, Bn4 

* strutted off with graat dignity. 

* With the women, J had one general formiV 

* lary : Sweet pretty lady, God Wess your ladyships 

* Qod bless your handsome face. This generally 

* succeeded } but 1 observed, the uglier the woman 

* was, the surer I was of success. > 

* It was a constant maxim among us, that the 

* greater retinue any one travelled with, the lessex- 

* pectation we might promise ourselves from them; 

* but whenever we saw a vehicle with a single, or no 

* servant, we imagined our booty sure, and were 

* seldom deceived. 

* We observed great difference introduced by 
' time, and circumstance in the same person j forin-- 
' stance, a losing gamester is sometimes generous t 
' but irom a wmner, you will as easily obtain his 
f soul as a single groat. A lawyer travelling from 
' his country seat to his clients at Rome, and a phy* 
' sician going to visit a patient, were always worth 
' asking; but the same on their return were (ac* 
< cording to our cant phrase) untouchable. 

' The most general, and indeed, the truest max- 

* im among us, was, that those who possessed the 

* least were always the readiest to give. The chief 

* art of a, beggarman is therefore to discern the rich 

* from the poor, which, though it be only distin* 

* guishing substance from shadow, is by no means at*- 

* tainable without a pretty good capacity, and a vast 

* degree of attention: for these two are eternally 

* industrious, in endeavouring to counterfeit each 

' other. In this deceit, the poor man is more heartily - 
<in earnest to deceive you than the richi who 
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■ amidst allthe emblems of povertY which he pu(8 

• on, still permits some mark of his wealth to strike 
"the eye. Thus, while his apparel is not worth a 

• groat, his finger wears a ring of value, or his 

• pocket a gold watch. In a word, he seems rather 

• to affect pQverty to insult, than impose on you. 

• Now the poor man, on the contrary, is very sincere 

• in his desire of passing for rich ; but the eagernesi 
•I of this desire hurries him to over act his part, and 

• he betrays himself, as one who is drunk by hit 
•overacted sobriety. Thus, instead of being at- 

• tended by one servant well mounted, he will have 

• two ; and not being able to purchase or maintain a 

• second horse of value, one of his serviants at least 

• is mounted on a hired rascallion. He is not con- 
» tented to go plain and neat in his clothes ; he" 

• therefore claps on some tawdry ornament, and 

• what he adds to the fineness of his vestment, he 

• detracts from the fineness of his itnen. Without 

• descending into more minute particulars, I believe 

• 1 may assert it as an axiom of indubitable truth, 

• that whoever shews you he is either in himself, or 
' his equipage, as gaudy as he can, convinces you 

• he is more bo than he can afford. Now whenever 

■ a man's CK-pence exceeds his income, he is indiffer- 

• ent in the degree ; we had therefore nothing more 

• to do with such, than to flatter them with their 
•"wealth and splendor, and were always certain of 

• success. 

• There is, indeed, one kind of rich man, who 
' is commonly more liberal, namely, where riches 
« surprize him, as it were, in the midst of poverty 

• and distress, the consequence of which is, I own, 

• sometimes excessive avarice ; but ofiener extreme 

• prodigality. 1 remember one of these, who kav- 

• ing received a pretty large sum of money, gave 

■ me, when I begged an obolus, a whole talent; on 

• which his friend having reproved him, he answer- 
^*d with an oath. Why not ? Have I not fifty left ? 
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♦ The life of a beggar, if men estimated things 

• by their real essence, and not by their outward 

• false appearance, would be, perhaps, a more de- 

• sirable situation than any of those, which ambilioa 

• persuades us with such difficulty, danger, and oftea 

• villainy to aspire to. The wants of a beggar are 

• commonly as chimerical as the abundance of a 

• nobleman ; for besides vanity, which a judicious 

• beggar will always apply to with wonderful effica* 
' cy, there are in reality very few natures so harden- 

• ed, as not to compassionate poverty and distress, 

• when the predominancy of some other passion 

• doth not prevent them. 

• There is one happiness which attends money 
■ got with ease, namely, that it is never hoarded j 

• otherwise, as we have frequent opportunities d 

• growing rich, that canker care might prey upon 
' our quiet, as it doth on others : but our monejr 

• stock we spend as fast as we acquire it ; usually at 

• least, for 1 speak not without exception ; thus it 

• gives us mirth only, and no trouble. Indeed, thft 

• luxury of our lives might introduce diseases, did 

• not our daily exercise prevent them. This gives 

• us an appetite and relish for our dainties, and at 
•the same time an antidote against the evil effects* 

• which sloth, united with luxury, induces on the 
" habit of a human body. Our women we enjoy with 

' extasies, at least equal to what the greatest men ' 

• feel in their embraces. 1 can, I am assured, say <rf 

• myself that no mortal could reap more perfect 
/•happiness from the tender passion, than my for- 

• tune had decreed me. I married a charming young 

• woman for love ; she was the daughter of a neigh- 

• bouring beggar, who, with an improvidence too 
•often seen, spent a very large income which ho 

• procured by his profession, so that he was able to 

• give her no fortune down; however, at his death, 

• he left her a very well-accustomed begging-hut, 

• fituated on the side of a steep hill, where trayellerf 
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'could not immediately escape from us, and a 

• garden adjoining, being the twenty-eight part of 

* an acre, well planted. She made the best of wives, 

• bore me nineteen children, and never failed, unless 

• on her lying-in, which generally lasted three days, 

• to get my supper ready, against my return home in 

• an evening ; this being my favoarite meal, and at 

• which I, as well as my whole family, greatly eii- 
■"joyed ourselves; the principal subject of our dis- 

• course, being generally the boons we had that day 

* obtained, on which occasions laughing at the folly 

* of the donors made no inconsiderable part of the 
•entertainment; for whatever might be their mo- 

* tive for giving, we constantly imputed our success 
.♦ to our having flattered their vanity, or overreached 

* their understanding. 

* But, perhaps, 1 have dwelt too long on this 
' character; I shall conclude therefore with telling 
*you, that after a life of 102 years continuance, 

■ during all which I had never known- any sickness 

■ or infirmity, but that which old age necessarily 
'induced, I at last, without the least pain^ went 

• out like the snuff of a candle. 

' Minos having heard my history, bid me com- 

• pute, if I could, how many lies I had told in my 

• life. As we are here, by a certain fated necessity, 

* obliged to confine ourselves to truth, I answered, 

* I believed about 50,000,000. He then replied 

* with a frown, can such a wretch conceive any 

* hopes of entering Elysium? I immediately turned 

* about, and, upon the whole, was j'ejoiced at hit 
' not calling me back.' 
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CHAP. XX. 

JuUan performs the part of a StatestnM. 

■ IT was now my fortune to be-bom of a German 

* Princess ; but a man-midwife pulling my head,ofF, 

* in delivering my mother, put a speedy end to my 

* princely life. 

■ * Spirits, who end their lives before they are at 

* the age of five years are immediately ordered into 
'• other bodies ; and it was now my fortune to per- 

* form several infancies, before I could again entitle 
•* myself to an examination of Minos. 

• At length I was destined once more to play s 

* considerable part on the stage. I was born in Engr 
^ land, in the reign of Etheldred II. My fathers 
' name was Ulnoth. He was earl or thane of Su&« 

* sex : I Was afterwards known by the name of earl 
*" Goodwin, and began to make a considerable figure 
'' in the world, in the time of Harold Hareioot, 

* whom I procured to be made king of Wessex, or 

■ the West Saxons, in prejudice of Hardicanute, 

* whose mother Emma endeavoured afterwards to 

* set another of her sons on the throne: but I cir- 

* cumvented her, and communicating her design t<i 

* the king, at the same time acquainted him with a 

* project which I had formed for the murder of these 

* two young princes. Emma had sent for these 

* her sons from Normandy, with the king's leave, 

* whom she had deceived by her religious behaviour, 
•"and pretended neglect of all worldly affairs; but 
'"I prevailed with Harold to invite these princes to 
' his court, and put them to death. The prudent 

* mother sent only Alfred, retaining Edward to herr 

* self, as she suspected my ill designs, and thought I 

* should not venture to.execute them on one of her 
' sons, while she secured the other j but she was der 
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* ceived, for I had no sooner Alfred in my possession* 

* than I caused him to be conducted to Ely, where I 

* ordered his eyes to be put out, and afterwards to 
' be confined in a monastery. 

* This was one of those cruel expedients, which 

* great men satisiy themselves well in executing, 1^ 

* concluding them to be necessary to the service dt 

■ their prince, who is the support of their ambition. 

* Edward, the other son of Emma, escaped again 

* to Normandy ; whence, after the death of Harold 
' and Hardicanute, he made no scruple of applying 

■ to my protection and favour, though he had before 

* prosecuted me with all the vengeance he was able, 
' for the murder of his brother : but in all great af- 

* fairs, private relation must yield to public interest. 

* Having therefore concluded very advantageou* 

* terms for myself with him, I made no scruple of 

* patronizing bis cause, and soon placed him on the 

* throne. Nor did I conceive the least apprehension 
' from his resentment, as I knew my power was too 

* great for him to encounter. 

* Among other stipulated conditions, one wis to 

* marry my daughter Editha. This Edward con- 

* sented to with great reluctance, and I had after- - 

* wards no reason to be pleased with it j for it raised 

* her, who had been my favourite child, to such aa 
' opinion of greatness, that, instead of paying me the 

* usual respect, she frequently threw in my teeth (as 
' often at least as I gave her any admonition), that she 

* was now a queen, and that the character and title 

* of fatho' merged in that of subject. This behayiour, 

* however, did not cure me ol my affection tuwardc 
' her, nor lessen the uneasiness which I afterward* 

* bore on Edward's dismissing her from his bed. 

* One thing, which principally induced me to la- 
fbour the promotion of Edward, wasthesimph'city 

* or weakness of that prince, under whom I promised 

* myself absolute dominion, under another name. 
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* Noi' did this opinion deceive me : for during hii 

* whole reign, my administration was in the highesC 

* degree despotic ; I had every thing of royalty, but 
' the outward ensigns : No man ever applying for d 

* place,' or any kind of preferment, but to nie only; 

* A circumstance, which asit greatly enriched mV 

* coffers, so it no less pampered my ambition, and 
'siitislied my vanity with a numerous attendance ; 

* and I had the pleasure of seeing those, who only 
' bowed to the king, prostrating themselves before 
' me. 

' Edward the confessor, "or St. Edward, as somrf 
< have called him in derision, I suppose being a very 

* silly fellow, had all the faults incident, and almost 
' inseparable to fools. He married my daughter 

* Editha, from his fear of disobliging raej and af- 
' terwards, out of hatred to me, reuised even to con- 
' summate his marriage, though she was oneofthe 
' most beautiful women of her age. He was likewise 

* guilty of the basest ingratitude to his mothfer (i 
' vice to which fools afe chiefly, if not only liable); 
' and in return for her endeavours to procure him i 

* throne in his youth, confined her in a ioathsomd 
' prison in her o]d age. This, it is true, he did by 
'my advice: but as to her walking' over nine 
" ploughshares red-hot, and giving nine manors', 

* when she had not one in her possession, there is 

* not a syllable of veracity in it. 

' The first great perplexity I fell into, was on thfe 
' account of my son Swane, who had deflowered 

* the abbess of Leon, since called Leominster in He- 

* refordshire. After this fact, he retired into Dfln- 

* mark, whence he senfto me, to obtain his pardon'. 

* The king at first refused it; being moved theretd, 

* as I afterwards found, by some churchmen, partiV 

* cularly by one of his chaplains, vehom 1 had pre- 

* vented from obtaining a bishoprick. Upon this, 

* my son Swane invaded the coasts with several ships, 

* and committed many outrageous cruelties j which, 

VOL. IV. , E E 
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* indeed, did his business, as they served tne to ap- 

* ply to the fear of this kin^, which I had long since 

* discovered to be his predominant passion. And st 
■ last, he who had refused pardon to his 6rst oSence, 
' submitted to gire it him, after he bad committed 

* many other piore monstrous crimes ; by which his 
' pardon Icrat all grace to the ofiended, and received 
' double censure from all others, 

* The king was greatly inclined to the Normans, 
' had created a Norman archbishop of Canterbury, 
' and had heaped extraordinary favours on him. I 

* had no other objection to this man, than that be 

* rose without my assistance ; a cause of dislike, 

* which, in the reign of great and powerful favourites, 
' hath often proved fatal to the persons who have 
' given it, as the persons thus raised, inspire us con* 
' stantly with jealousies and apprehensions. For 

* when we promote any one ourselves, we take efiec- 
' tual care to preserve such an ascendant over him, 

* that we can at any time reduce him to his former 

* degree, should he dare to act in opposition to our 

* wills ; for which reason we never suffer any to come 
' near the prince, but such as we are assured it is 

* impossible should be capable of engaging or im- 

* proving his affection; no prime-minister, as I ap- 

* prehend, esteeming himself to be safe, while any 

* other shares the ear of his prince, of whom we are 
' asjealous as the fondest husband can be of his wife. 

* Whoever, therefore, can approach him by any 
' other channel thSn that of ourselves, is in our opi- 

* nion a declared enemy, and one whom the mSt 
' principles of policy oblige us to demolish with the 
' utmost expedition. For the affection of kings is as 

* precarious as that of women, and the only way to 
' secure either to ourselves, is to keep all others froin 

* them. 

' ' But the archbishop did not let matters rest on 
' suspicion. He soon gave open proofe of his interest 
' tvith the confessor, m procuring an oiSce of sonre 
' impftftance for one RoUo, a Roman of mean ex- 
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* traction, »nd- very daspicable- parts. When I re-' 

* presented to the king the indecency of conferring' 

* such an honour on such a fellow, he answeredme, 
" That he. was 4he archbishop's relation." ' Then, 

* Sav,' relied I, * he is related to your enemy. No- 

* thing move passed at that time : but I soon per- 
' ceived by tne archbishop's behaviour, that the* 
''king bad acquainted him with our private di»- 

* -course ; a ^ifficient assurance of his confidence in' 
*' in him, and negTect of me. 

' The favour of princes, when once lost, is re- ■ 
' coverable c»ily by the gaining a situation which 

* may make you terrible to them. As I had no 

* doubt of having lost all credit with this king, which 
' indeed had been originally founded and constant- 
' ly supported by his fear, so 1 took the method of 

•^ terror to regain it. 

■' The earl of Boulogne coming over to visit the 
•'king, gave me an opportunity of breaking out 

* into open opposition : for as tne earl was on his 
' return t-o France, one of his servants, who vras sent 
' before to procure lodgings at Dover, and insisted 

* on having them in the house of a private man in 

* spite of the owner's teeth, was, in a fray which 
' ensued, killed pn the spot; and the earl himself ar- 

* rivtngthere soon after, very narrowly escaped with 

* his lite. The earl, enraged at this affront, returned 

* to the king at Gloucester, with loud complaints and 

* demands of satisfaction. Edward consented to his 

* demands, and ordered me to chastise the rioters, 

* who were under my government as earl of Kent': 

* but instead of obeying these orders, I answered with 

* some warmth, that the English-were not used to 

* punish people unheard : nor ought their rights and 
■ * privileges to be violated ; that the accused should 
, * be first summoned: if guilty, should make satis- 

* faction both with body and estate; but if-inaocent* 

* (hould be discharged. Adding, with great ferd- 
' -city, that as earl of Kent it was my duty to protect 
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* those under my government against the insults of 

* foreigners. 

' This accident was exti^mely lucky, as it gave 

* my quarrel, with the king a popular colour ; and 

* so ingratiated me with the people, that when I set 
' up my standard, which I soon after did, they rea- 
' dity and cheerfully listed under my banners, and 
' embraced my cause, which I persuaded them was 
' their own : for that it Was to protect them against 

* foreigners that I had drawn my sword. The word 

* foreigners with an Englishman hath a kind of ma- 

* gical effect, they having the utmost hatred and. 
' aversion to them, arising from the cruelties they 
' suffered from the Danes, and some other foreign 
' nations. No wonder therefore they espoused my 

* cause in a quarrel which had such a beginning. 

* But what may be somewhat more remarkable 

* is, that when 1 afterwards returned to England 

* from banishment, and was at the head of an army 

* of the, Flemish, who were preparing to plunder the 

* city of London, I still persisted that I was come to 

* defend the English from the danger of foreigners, 

* and gained their credit. Indeed, there is no lie 

* so gro;.s but it may be imposed on the people by 

* those whoni they esteem their patrons and de- 
' fenders. 

' The king saved his city by being reconciled to. 
' me, and taking again my daughter whom he had 

* put away from him ; and thus having frightened 

* the king into what concessions I thought proper, I 
' dismissed my army and fleet, with .which I intend- 
' ed, could I net have succeeded otherwise, to have 
' sacked the city of London, and ravaged the whole 

* country. 

* I was no sooner re-established in the king's fa- 

* vour, or what was as well for me, the appearance 
•of it, than 1 fell violently on the archbishop. He 

* had of himself retired to his monastery in Norman- 

* dyj but that did not content me, I had him for- 
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* mally banished, the see declared vacant, and then 

* filled up by another. 

*"I enjoyed my grandeur a vcrv short time a^ 

* ler my restoration to it ; for the king hating and 

* fearing me to a very great degree, and finding no 
' means of openly destroying me, at last effected his 
' purpose by poison, and then spread abroad a ridi- 
' culous story of my wishing the next morsel might 

* choke me, if I had had any hand in the death of 

* Alfred ; and, accordingly, that the next morsel, 

* by a divine judgment, stuck in my throat, find 

' performed that office. ' ■ 

' This of a statesman was one of my worst stages 
' in the other world. It is a post subjected daily to 

* the greatest danger and inquietude, and attended 

* with little pleasure, and less ease. In a word, it tsa 

* pill, which, was it not gilded over by ambition, 
' would appear nauseous and detestable in the eye of 

* every one ; 'and perhaps that is one reason why 
' Minos 80 greatly compassionates the case of thosfe 

* who swallow it: for that just judge told me, he 

* always acquitted a prime-minister, who could pro- 
' duce one single good action in his whole life, let 

* him have committed ever so many crimes. In- 

* deed, I understood him a liitle too largely, anB 

* was stepping towards the gate : but he puUe^-^e 

* by the sleeve, and telling me no prime- tninister 

* ever entered there, bid me go back again j say- 
' ing, he thought I had sufficient reason to rejoice 

* in escaping the bottomless pit, which halt my 
' crimes committed in any other capacity would 
4 have entitled me to.' 



CHAP. XXI. 

JuliafCs a&venlures in the post of a Soldier. 

' T WAS born at Caen in. Normandy. My mo- 
* thers name was Matilda ; as for my father, I am 
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' am not so certain ; for the good woman on her 
' death-bed assured me, she herself could bring her 
' guess to no greater ciertainty, (han to five of dulie 

* Wiliiam's captains. When I was no more than 

* thirteen fbeing indeed a surprizing stout boy of my 

* age) I enlisted into the army of duke William, 

* afterwards known by the name of William the 
' Conqueror ; landed with him at Pemesey, or Pem- 
' sey in Sussex, and was present at the famous bat- 
' tie of Hastings. 

' At the first onset, it was impossible to describe 
' myconsternation.which was heightened by the fall 

* of two soldiers who stood by me ; but this soon 

* abated, and by degrees, as my blood grew warm, 
' I thought no more of my own safety, but fell on 

* the enemy with great fury, and did a good deal of 
' execution j till unhappily I received a wound in 

* my thigh, which rendered me unable to stand any 
' longer, so that I now lay among the dead, and was 

* constantly exposed to the danger of being trampled 

* to death i as well by my fellow- soldiers as by the 
' enemy. However, I had the fortune to escape it, 

* and continued the remaining part of the day, and 

* the night following, on the ground. 

* Tlie next morning, the duke sending out par- 

* ties to bring oS'the wounded, I was found almost 

* expiringwithlossofblood; notwiihstandingwhich, 

* as unmAliate care was taken to dress my wounds, 

* youth and a robust constitution stood my friends, 
' and I recovered, after a long and tedious indispo- 

* silion, and was again able to use my limbs and do 
' my duty. 

' As soon as Dover was taken, I was conveyed 
' thither with all the rest of the sick and wounded. 

* Here I recovered of my wound; but fell afterwards 
' into a violent flux, which, when it departed, left 
' me so weak, that it was long before I could regain 

* my strength. Aiid what most afflicted me was, 
'.thatduriag my whole iUness, when I languished 
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< under want as well' as sickness, I had daily die 
' mortification to see and hear the riots and excess 
' of my felbw-soMiers, who had happily escaped 
' wfe from the battle. 

* f was no sooner well} than I ^vas ordered Into 
' garrison at Dover-castle. The officers here fared 
•very indifferently; but the private men much 
/ worse. We had great scarcity of provisions, and, 
' what was yet more intolerable, were so closely 
' confined fcH: want of room (four of us being oblig- 
' ed to lie on the same bundle of straw) that many 

* died, and most sickened. 

' Here I had remained about four months, when 

* one night we were alarmed with the arrival of the 

* earl of Boulogne, who had come over privily from 
' France, and endeavoured to surprize the castle. 
' The design proved ineffijctual f for the garrison 
' making a brisk sally, most of his men were tum- 
' bled down the precipice, and he returned with a 

* very few back to France. In this action, however, 

* I had the misfortune to come off with a broken 
' arm ; it vnts so shattered, that besides a great deal 

* of pain and misery, which I endured in my cure, 

* I was disabled for upwards of three months. 

* Soon after my recovery, I had contracted an 
' amour with a young woman, whose parents lived 
' near the garrison, and were in much better circum- 

* stances than i had reason to expect should give 

* their consent to the match. However, as she was 

* extremely fond of me (as I was indeed distractedly 

* enamoured of her), they were prevailed on to com' 

* ,ply with her desires, and the day was fixed for our 
' marriage. 

' On the evening preceding, while I was exulting 
' with the eager expectation of the happiness I was 

* the next day to enjoy, 1 received orders to march 

* early in the morning towards Windsor, where a 

* Jarge army vras to be formed, at the head of which 

* the king intended to march into the West. An/ 
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' person who hath ever been in love, may easUy ima- 
' gine what I felt in my mind, on receiving those 

* orders ; and what still heightened my torments was, 

* that the commanding officer would not permit any 
' one logo out of the garrison that evening; sathat 

* I had not even an opportunity of taking leave of 

* my beloved. 

' The morning came which was to have put me 

* in the possession of my wishes ; but atas ! the scene 

* was now changed, and all the hopes which I had 

* raised, were now so many ghosts to haunt, and fu- 
' ries to torment me. 

* It was now the midst of winter, and very severe 

* weather for the season ; when we were obliged to 
' make very long and fatiguing marches, in which we 

* suffered all the inconveniencesof cold and hunger. 

* The night in which I expected to riot in the arms 

* of my beloved mistress, 1 was obliged to take up 

* with a lodging on the ground, exposed to the in- 

* clemencies of a rigid frost j nor could I obtain the 

* least comfort of sleep, whicb'shunnedmeasitsene' 
' my. In short, the horrors of that night are not 

* to be described, or perhaps imagined. They made 
' such an impression on my soul, that I was forced 
' to be dipped three times in the river Lethe, to 
' prevent my remembering it in the characters which 

* 1 afterwards performed in the flesh.' 

Here I interrupted Julian for the first time, and 
told him, no such dipping had happened to me in my 
voyage from one world to the other : but he satisfied 
me by saying, ' That this only happened to those 
' spirits which returned into the flesh, in order to 

* prevent that reminiscence which Plato mention?, 

* and which would otherwise cause great confusion 
' in the other world.' 

He then proceeded as follows : ' We continued a 
. * very laborious march to Exeter, which we were 

* ordered to besiege. The town soon surrendered, 
f and hjs majesty boUt a castle there, which he gar- 
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' risooed with liis Normans, and unhappily I had 

* the misfortune to be one of the namrtr. 

' Here we were confined closer than I had beeft 
' at Dover ; for, as the citizens were extremely dii- 
' affected, we were never suffered to go without thft 

* walls of the castle ; nor indeed could we, unless ih 

* large bodies, without the utmost danger. We were 
' likewise kept to continual duty, nor could anysO- 
' licitations prevail with the commanding officer to 
' give me a month's absence to visit mv love, from 

* whom I had no opportunity of hearing in all my 

* long absence. 

' However, in the spring, the people being more 

* quiet, and another officer of a gentler temper suc- 
' ceeding to. the principal command, I obtained 

* leave to go to Dover : but alas! what comfort did 

* my lon^ journey bring me ? I found the parents of 
' my darling in the utmost misery at her loss; for 
f she had died, about a week before my arrival, of a 

* consumption, which they imputed to her pining 

* at my sudden departure. 

* I now fell into the most violent and almost ra- 

* ving fit of despair. I cursed myself, the king, and 

* the whole world, which no longer seemed to have 
' any delight for me. I threw myself on the grave 

* of my deceased love, and lay there without any kind 

* of sustenance for two whole days. At last hungei", 

* together with the persuasions of some people who 

* took pity on me, prevailed with me to quit that 
' situation, andrefreshmyselfwithfood. Thcythert 

* persuaded me to return to my post, and abandoti 
' a place where almost every object 1 saw, recalled 
^ ideas to my' mind, which, as they said, I should 

* endeavour with my utmost force to expel from' it. 
' This advice at length succeeded ; tb« rather, ab 
' the father and mother of my beloved refused to 
' see mc, looking on me as the innocent but certain 
' cause of the death .o{ their only child. 
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* Th<6 loBS of one we tenderly lore, as it is one of 

* the most bitter ao<5 bitic^ evHs whicli attends hu- 
' man life, so it ivants the lenitive which palliates and 

* softens every other calaonity ; I mean that great 
' reliever, hope. No man can be so toUlIy undooe, 
' but that he may still cherish expectation : but this 

* deprives us of all such comfort, nor can any thing 

* but time alone lessen it. This however, in most 

* minds, is sure to work a slow but effectual remedy ; 
' so did it in mine : for, within a twelvemonth, I 

* was. entirely reconciled to my fortutie, and soon 

* after absolutely forgot the object of a passion from 

* which I had promiEed myself such extreme happi- 
1* ness, and in the disappointment of which 1 had ex- 
" perienced such inconceivable misery. 

' At the expiration of the month, I returned to 

* my garrison at Exeter ; where I was no sooner ar- 

* rived, than { was ordered to march into the north, 

* to oppose a force there levied by the earlsof Chester 

* and Northumberland. We came to York, where 

* his majesty pardoned the heads of the rebels, and 

* very severely punished some who were less guilty. 
" It was particularly my lot to be ordered to seize a 

* poor man, who had never been out of his house, 
' and convey him to prison. 1 detested this barbarity, 

* yet was obliged to execute it ; nay, though no re- 
,• ward would have bribed me in a private capacity 

* to have acted such a part, yet so much sanctity is 

* there in the commands of a monarch, or general, 
' to a soldier, that I performed it without reluctance, 

* nor had the tears of his wife and family any pre- 

* valence with me. 

* But this, which was a very small piece of mis- 

* chief in comparison with many of my barbarities 
•.afterwards, was however the only one which euer 

* gave me any uneasiness ; for when the king led us 
' afterwards into Northumberland to revenge those 

people's having joined with Osborne the Dane in 
^'s invaston> andf orders were given us to commit 
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'what ravages we could, I was forward in fulfilling 
' them, and among some lesser cruelties (Iremem- 

* ber it yet with sorrow) I ravished a woman, mur- 

* dered a little infant playiog in her lap, and then 
' burnt her house. In short, for I have no pleasure 

* in this part of my relation, I had my share in all 

* the cruehies exercised on those poor wretches ; 

* which were so grievous, that for sixty miles toge- 

* ther, between York and Durham, not a single 

* house, church, or any other public or private edi- 
'* fice was left standing. 

' We had pretty well devoured the country, when 

* we were ordered to march to the Isle of Ely, to op- 

* pose Hereward, a bold and stout soldier, who had 

* under him a very large body of rebels, who had 

* the impudence to rise against their king and con- 

* queror (I talk now in the same style 1 did then) in 

* defence of their liberties, as they called them. 

* These were soon subdued ; but as i happened 

* tioore to my glory than my comfort) to be posted 
' in that part through which Hereward cut his way, 
' I received a dreadful cut on the forehead, a second 

* on the shoulder, and was run through the body 
' with a pike. 

* I languished'^ long time with these wounds. 
' which made me incapable of attending the king 

* into Scotland. However, I was able to go over 

* with him afterwards into Normandy, in his expe- 

* dition against Phihp, who had taken the opportu- 
' nity of the troubles in England, to invade that pro- 

* vince. Those few Normans who had survived their 

* wounds, and had remained in the Isle of Ely, were 
' all of our nation who went, the rest of his army be- 
' ing all composed of English. In a skirmish near 

* Ithe town of Mans, my leg was broke, and so shat- 

* tered, that it was forced to be cut off. 

* I was now disabled from serving longer in the 

* army ; and accordingly, being discharged from the 

* service, I retired to the place of my nativity, where. 
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■ in extreme poverty, and frequent bad health from 
'■the many wounds I had received, I dragged on a, 

• miserable life to the age of sixty-three ; my only 

• pleasure being to recount the feats of my youth, 

• in which narratives I generally exceeded the truth; 

' It would be tedious and unpleasant to recount 
' to you the several miseries I suffered after my rc- 

• turn to Caen j let it suffice, they were so terrible, 

• that they induced Minos to compassionate me, and 
' notwithstanding the barbarities I had been guilty 
' of. in Northumberland, to suffer me to go once 
' more back to earth.' 

CHAP. XXil. 

Wkat happened to yuHan in the perseii of a Tailor. 

FORTUNE now stationed me in a character, 

• which the ingratitude of mankind hath put them 

• on ridiculing, though they owe to it not only a 

• relief from tlie inclemencies of cold, to which 

• they would otherwise be exposed, but likewise a 

• considerable satisfaction of their vanity. The 

• character I mean was that of a tailor ; which, if we 
•consider it with due attention, must be confessed 

• to have in it great dignity and importance. For in 
' reality, who constitutes the different degrees be- 

• tween men but the tailor? the prince indeed gives 

• the title, but it is the tailor who makes the man. 

• To his labours are owing the respect of crowds, 

• and the awe which great men inspire into their be- 

• holders, though these are too often unjustly attrJ- 

• buted to other motives. Lastly, the admiration 

• of the fair is most commonly to be placed to his 

• account. 

' I was lust set up in my trade, when I made three 

• suits of fine clothes for king Stephen's coronation. 

• I question whether the person who wears the rich 

• coat, hath so much pleasure and vanity in being 
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* admired ia it, as we tailon have from that sdmt- ' 

* ration ; and perhaps a philosopher would say, he 
' is not so well entitled to it. I bustled on the daf 

* of the ceremony through the crowd, and it waswtth 

* incredible delight, I heard several say, as my clothes 

* walked by, bless me, was ever any thing so fine 
' as the earl of Devonshire I Sure he and Sir Hugh 

* Bigot are the two best dressed men I ever saw. 

* Now both those suits were of my making. 

' There would icdeed be infinite pleasure in work- 
' ing for the courtiers, as they are generally genteel 

* men, and shew one's clothes to the best advantage, 

* was it not for one smalt discouragement; this is. 

* that they never pay. I solemnly protest, though I 
' lost almost as much by the CQurt in my life as J 
' got by the city; [ never carried a suit into the lat- 

* ter with half the satisfaction which I have done to 
' the former; though from that I was certain of 

* ready money, and from this almost as certain of 
' no money at all. 

' Courtiers may, however, be divided into two 

* sorts, very essentially different from each other; 
' into those who never intend to pay for their clothes ; 

* and those who do intend to pay for them, but 
' never happen to be able. Of the latter sort, are 
' many of those young gentlemen whom we equip 
'-out for the army, and who are, unhappily .for us. 

* cut off before they arrive at preferment. This 
' is the reason that tailors in time of war are mis- 
' taken for politicians, by their inqulsitiveness into 

* the event of battles, one campaign very often 

* proving the ruin of half a dozen of us, I am sure 

* 1 had trequent reason to curse that fatal battle of 

* Cardigan, where the Welsh defeated some of K.ing 

* Stephen's best troops, and where many a good suit 

* of mine, unpaid for, fell to the ground. 

' The gentlemen of this honourable calling have 

* fared much better in later ages ihan when i was of 
' it : for now it seems the fashion is, when ihey ap- 
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* prdwnd their cintomcr is not in the best ciKtitii- 

* ttaoces, if they arc not paid as soon as they cany 

* home the suit, thej charge him in their book as 

* much again as it it worth, and then send a gentle* 

* man winiasmaU scrip ofparcbntent to demand the 
' mon^. if this be not immediately paid, the gen- 
' tleman takes the beau with him to his hcHKe,' 

* where he locks him up ttll the tailor is cOBtented : 

* but in my time, these scrips of parchment were 

* not in use > and if the beau disliked paying ftH* his 
' clothes, .as very often happened, we nad no 

* method of cooipellitig him. 

* In several of the characters w^h I have related 

* to you, I apprehend, I have sometimes forgot my- 

* self, and considered myself as really interested, as 

* i was when Ipersonated them on earth, I have just. 

* now caught myself in the fact } for I have com^ 

* plained' to you as bitterly of my customers as I for- 

* merly used to do when I was the tailor : but in 

* reality, though there were some few persons of 

* very great quality, and some others, who never paid 

* their debts ; yet those were but a few, and I had a 

* method of repairing this loss. My customers I di- 

* vided under three heads : thpse who paid ready mo- 

* ney, those who paid slow, and those who never paid 

* at all. The first of these, I considered apart by 
' themselves, as persons by whom I got a certain but 

* small profit. The two last I lumped together, 

* making those who paid slow, contribute to repair 

* my losses by those who did not pay at all. Thus, 
' upon the whole, I was a very inconsiderable loser, 

* and might have left a fortune to my family, had I 

* not launched forth into expences which swallowed 

* up all my gams. I had a wife, and two children. 
■ Tnese indeed I kept frugally enough i for I half 
' starved them i but I kept a mistress in a finer way, 

* for whom I had a country house, pleasantly situ- 

* ated on the Thames, elegantly fitted up and neat- 

* ly furnished. This woman might very properly b^ 
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* called my mistress ; for she was most absolutely so ; 

* and though her tenure was no higher than ot mf 
' wilt, she domineered as tyrannical^, a^if my chains 

* had been rivettcd in the strongest manner. To all 

* this 1 sutsnitted, not through any adoration of her 

* beauty, which was indeed but indifferent. Her 

* charms consisted in little wantonnesses, which she 

* knew admirably well to lisc iii hours of dalliance, 

* and which, 1 believe, are of all things the most dc> 

* lightful to a lover. 

* She was so profusely extravagant, that it seemed 
' as if she had an actual intent to rutn me. This I 
' am sul'e of, if such had been her real intention, fAie 
' could have taken no properer way to accom^ish it; 

* nay, I myself might appear to have had the same 
' view : for besides this extravagant mistress, and 
' my country-house, 1 kept likewise a brace of bun* 

* ters, rather for that it was fashionable so to do^ 
' than for any great delight I took in the sport, 
' which I very little attended ; not for want of lei- 

* sure, for few noblemen had so much. All the 

* work I ever did was taking measure, and that only 

* of my greatest and best customers. 1 scarce ever 
' cut a piece of cloth in my life, nor was indeed 
' much more able to fashion a coat than any gentle- 

* man in the kingdom. This made a skilful servant 
' too necessary to me. He knew I must submit to 
' any terms with, or any treatment from, him. He 
' knew it was easier for him to find another such a 
' tailor as me, than for me to procure such another 

* workman as him : for this reason, he exerted the 

* most notorious and cruel tyranny, seldom giving 

* me a civil word : nor could the utmost condesccn- 
' sion on my side, though attended with continual 

* presentsand rewards, and raising his wages, con- 

* teot or please him. In a word, he was as absolutely 

* my master, as was ever an ambitious, industrious 

* prime minister over an indolent and voluptuous 
' king. All my other jouriteymea paid more respect 
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* to him than to me ; for Ibey considered my favour 
^ as 9 necessary consequence of obtaining his. ■ 

* These were the most remarkable occurrences 
~ ' wtdle I acted this peA. Minos hesitated a few 

* inbmcats, and then bid nte get back, agaio, with* 

* out assigning any reason.' » 



CHAP. XXIII, 

lie life of Alderman Julian. 

1 NOW revisited England, and was bom at 

* London. My &ther was oije of the magistrate* 

* of that city. He had eleven children, of whom 

* I was the eldest. He had great success in trade', 
« and grew extremely rich, but the largeness of his 

* family rendered it impossible for him to leave me a 

* fortune sufficient to live well on, independent of 
' business. 1 was accordingly brought up to be a 

* fishmonger; in which capacity I myself afterwards 

* acquired very considerable wealth. 

' The same disposition of mind which in princes 

* is called ambition, is in subjects named Action. 
( To this temper I was greatly addicted from my 

* youth. I was, while a boy, a great partizan of 

* prince John's against his brother Rjchard, during 

* the latter's absence in the holy war, and in his cdp- 

* tifity- 1 was no more than one-and-twenty, whfen 
' I first began to make political speeches in public, 

* and to endeavour to foment disquietude and dis- 

* content in the city. As I was pretty wellqu^ified 
' for this office, by a great Buency of words, anhar- 
*.monious accent, a graceful delivery, and. above all 

* an invincible assurance, I had soon acquired sotnb 

* reputation among the.youngercitizens, and some 
■ of the weaker and more in^nsidera-te of a riper 

* age.. . .This (;o-operating with my owp natural 
*.y»mty} ip9df .me extray^antljc- proud and super*- 
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5 dlioUs. Isoon began to esteem myselfa man of 
' some consequence, and to overlook persoiu every, 

* way my superiors. 

'The famous Robin Hood, and his companioti 
; Littl? John, at this time made a considerable figurd 
' in Yorkshire. I took upon me to write a letter 
' to the former, in the name of the city, inviting 
' him to come to London, where I assured him of 
' very good reception, signifying to him my own 
' great weight and consequence, and how much I 

* had disposed the citizens in his favour. Whether 
' he received this letter or no, I am not certain; bilt 

* he never gave me any answer to it. 

* A little afterwards one William Fitz-Osborn, 
' or, as he was nicknamed, William Long-Beard, 

* began to make a figure in the city. He was a bold 
' and an impudent fellow, and had raised himself to 
' great popularity with the rabble, by pretending to 

* espouse their causd against the rich. I took this 

* man's part, and made a public oration in his fa- 

* vour, setting him forth as a patriot, and one who 
' had embarked in the cause of liberty: for which 

* service he did not receive me with the acknowledg- 
' ments I expected. However, as I thought 1 should 
' easily gain the ascendant over this fellow, I con- 

* tinued still firm on his side, till the archbishop of 

' Canterbury, with an armed force, put an end to ' 
' his progress; for he was seized in Bow-church, 

* where he had taken refuge, and with nine of his 
' accomplices hanged in chains. 

' 1 escaped narrowly myself; for I was seized in 
'the same church with the rest, and as I had been 
' very considerably engaged in the enterprizc, the 
' archbishop was inclined to make me an example ; 
' but my father's merit, who had advanced a con- 
' siderable sum to queen Eleanor, towards the king's 
' ransom, preserved me. 

! The consternation my danger had occasioned, 
•kept me some time quiet, and i applied myself 
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* very assiduouslf to my trade. I invented ftll taiO' 

* ner of methods to cahAnce the price df fish, kAd 

* made use of my utmost endeavours to engrost ai 

* much ofthebusinesaas poesibleidmy ownhaods, 

* By these means I acquired a subetsnccf wbkh rabtd 
< me tosome little consequence in the city i but fiaf 

* from elevating me to that iJegree, which I had for- 
' merly flattered myself with possessing, at a time 

* when I was totally insignificant ; for in a trading 
' society, money mi^t at least lay thdfoundatien of 

* all power and interest. 

* But as it hath been remarked, that the ttani 

* ambition which sent Alexander into A^a, brings 

* the wrestler on the green ; and as this sane am- 

* bition is as incapable as qutf^sHver of lying still ; 
*soI, whowBspossesBed, perhapc, of asbhre equal 
' to what hath fired the blood of any of the beroeb 
' of antiquity, was no less restless, and dkcontenfed 

* with ease and quiet. My first endeavours were 

* to make myself head of my conlpany, which Ri- 
' chard 1. had just publl^d, and soon afterwards I 

* procured myself to be chosen blderAian. 

' Opposition ia the only state which can give k 

* subject an opportunity of exerting the dispositive I 
' was possessed of. Accordingly king John was no 
' sooner seated on his throne, than I began to oppose 

* his measures, . whether right or wrong. It is true 
,' that m(warch had faults enow. He was so aban- 

* doned to lust and luicary, that he addicted himself 
' to the most extravagant excesses in both, white he 

* indolently suffered the king of France to reb bim 
'of almost all his foreign dominions: my oppdsi- 
< tion therefore was justifiable enough, and if my 

* motive from within had been as good as the oc- 
' casion from without, I should have bad little ex- 
■* cuse : but in- truth, 1 sought nothing but my oWta 

* preferment, by making myself formidable to the 
' king, and then selling to him the interest of that 
' -party, by whose means I )isd becotne-so. . Itid^d, 
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* bad tfea public g«od been my care, however 2e«- 

* lousty I m^ht have opposed tbebegiaoingof hi? 

* Feign,! I ^ould not have scrupled to lend him my 

* iHtmost assisttncein (he struggle between hhnailqr 
Vpope Innocent the third, in which he was so mailiv 

* festl^ in the right ; nor bave Kuiiered the insolence 

* of that pope, and thepowe/of the kingof France^ 
' to have compelled him in the Msue basely to resign 
' hiscarown into the hands of the former, and receive 
**H again as a vassal ; by means of which aeknow- 
' ledgemeat the pope afterwards claimed thisi king-' 
' dom as a ttibutary iief to be held of the. papal 
' chair. Aclaimwhich occasioned great uneasiness 

* to Runy subsequent princes, and brought number- 

* less calamities on the nation. . 

' As the ktflghad, amoogotheraincessions, sHpu- 
' lated to pay an immediate sqtn ot' money to Pas-J 
' dulph, which he had great difficulty to raise, it was 

* absolutely necessary for him to apply to the city,'- 
' where my inlere&t and popularity were so high, 
' that ha had no hopes without my assistance. As 
' i knew this, I took care to seJI myself and country 
' as high as possible. The terms Idemanded.there-^ 

* for6, were a place, a pension, and a knighthood; 

* All those were immediately consented to. I was 
' forthwith knighted, and promised the other two^ 

- * 1 now mounted the hustings, and without any 
' regard to decency or modesty, made as empha- 
' tlcal a speech in favour of the king, as before I 

* had done against him. In this speech I justified 

* a(l those measures which I had before condemned, 
' and pleaded as earnestly with my fellow citizens 

* to open their purses, as I had formerly done to 

* prevail with them to keep them shut. But, alasH 
' my rhetoric had not the effect 1 proposed. The 
.' consequence of my arguments was only contempt 
' to myself. The people at first stared on one an>- 

* other, and afterward? bsga^ unanimously to^xpress 

* their dislike. An impudent fellow among them 
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' reflecting pn my tradcj ciyed out, Stinking Fish ;' 

* which was idimediately Eclteraled through the 

* whole crowd. I was then forced to stink away 
^haine; but I was not, able to accomplish my re- 
' treat without being attended by thenob, who 
*■ huzza 'd me along tb<e street with the repeated cries 
' of Slinking Fish. 

'I now proceeded to court, to inform his majesty 

* of my faithful service, and how much 1 had suffered 

* in his cause. I found by my first reception, he 
. * had already heard of my success. Instead of thank- 

' ing me for my speech, h^ said, the city should re- 

* pent of their obstinacy ; for that be would shew 

* them who he was: and so saying, he immediately 
' turned that part to me> to which the toe of man 

* hath so wonderful an afTectioOi that it is very difH- 
"•cult, whenever it presepts itiself conveniently, to 

* keep our toes from the most violent and-ardent sa- 

* lutation d' it. 

' I was a little nettled at this, behaviour, and with 
*- some- earnestoess claimed the king's fulfilling his 
/ promise: but he retired without answering me. 
'■1 thw applied to some of the courtiers, who had 

* lately, professed great friendship to me, had eat 
.* at my house, and invited me to theirs : but not 
.' one would return me any answer, all runningaway 
' from me, as if I had been seized with some con- 

* tagious distemper. I now found by experience, 
.' that as none can be so civil, so none can be ruder 
:' than a courtier. 

' A few moments after the king's retiring, I was 
.'-left alone in tberopirij to consider what i should 
/. do, or whither I should turn myself. My recep- 

* tion m the .city promised itselfto be equal at least 
"* with what I found at court. However, there was 
.' my home, and thither it was. necessary 1 sliould re- 

* treat for the present.. , , : 

' * But, indeed, bad as I apprehetided my. treat- 
*■ ment in the city ivould be, it exceeded my expecia- 
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' tion. I rode home ofi an ambling pad through 
' crowds, who expressed every kind of disregard and 
'contempt; pelting me nofonly ivi^h' the most 
'abusive language, but 'with dirt; However, with 
' much difficulty I arrived at Jasfat my own house,' 

* with my bones whoH but covered over with 

* filth. . 

* When 1 was got within my doors, and had 

* shut them against the mob, who had pretty well 
' vented their spleen,- and seemed now contented to 
•retire J my wife, whom I found crying over her 

* children, aftd'from' wlom 1 hc^ed tome comfort 

* hi my afflictions, fell upon me in the most outra- 
» g'eouS manner. " She asked me, why I would ven- 

* ture on such" a step, ■without consulting her; she 

* said, her advrce might havebeen civilly asked, if I 

* was resolved not to have been guided by it- That 

* whatever opinion I might have conceived of her 
' undefitanding, the rest of the world thought' bet- 

* ter of it. That t had rievelr- failed when 1 had 

* asked her counsel, nor ever "succeeded without it; ■ 

* with much more of the samfe kind, too tedious to 

* mention ; concluding that it wfes a monstrous be- 
' haviour-to desert raypaVt^, arid come over to the 
' court. An abuse which 1 took wcrfse than all the 

* rest, as she had been constantly for several years 

* assiduous in railing at the opposition, in siding with 

* the court-party, and begging me to come oVer 
' to it. And esjaecially after my mentioaing the 

* offer of knighthood to her, since which time she 
^ had continually interrupted my repose, with din- 
' ning in my ears the folly pf refusing honours, and 
' of adhering to a party, and to principles, by which 
' I was certain of procuring no ad\!antage to my self 

* and ray family. 

' I hsd'now entirely lost my tr^de, so that I had 
' not the least temptation to stay longer in a city, 

* where X was certain of receiving daily affronts and 
' rebukes. 1 therefore made up my affairs with the 
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* Utmost expedition, 4tid scraping io^d'her^ all T 
' could, retired into the countrj'; where I spent the 
^ remainder of my days in umrersal contempt, he- 
' ing shunned by every body, perpetnally abased by 

* my wife, and rwt much respected by my diitdren. 

• Minos told me, though I had been a tery vile 
' fellow, he thought my suiFerings made some atone- 

* mettt, and so bid me take fhe other trial.' 



CHAP. XXIV. 

yulian recounis what happeiad to him w'hUe Jit was a 
Poet. 

IvOME was now the seat of my nativity, *herp 

• I' was bom of a family more rcmarlcabfe for 

• hotiour than riches. I was intended for the church, 
' atid had a pretty good education ; but my father 
« dyitig while 1 wasyourig, and leaving ifie nothing, 
« for he had wasted his Vi'bol^ patrimony, I was 

• forced to, enter myself in the order of mendi- 

• cants. 

* When I was at school, I had a kfiack of rhim- 
. * ing, which I unhappily mistook for genius, and 

• indulged to my cost; for my verses drew on me 

• only ridicule, and I was in contempt calted The 

• Poet, 

' ■' This humour pursued me throtigh my life. My 
" first composition after I left school, was a pane- 
' gyric on pope Alexander IV. who then pretended 

• a project of dethroning the king of Sicily. On 
*this subject I composed a poem of about fifteen 

• thousand lines, which with much difficulty I gotto 

• be presented to his holiness, of whorii I expected 

• great preferment as my reward ; but I was cruelly 

• disappointed : for when I had waited ayear, witV 
' out hearing any of the commendations I had flat- 

• tered myself with peceiving, and being now able to 
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!contna no longer, lappltedt^.i^Jes^whowasoiy 

* relatioD, and h^d tlie pope^s ear, Co know what hi$ 

* holine*6'« opinion was of my work j- he coldly an* 

* ^wer^ rne, that be v^f s at Diat ^jnie ^usicd in con- 

* cerna of too much iijip9rtance tq pttepd the re^^T 

* ing of poems. 

'However diss^i^fied I might be, apd reallji 

* was, with this reception j and hoyvever 9ngry i 
' was with the pope, for whose ^pder$tanding I en-i 
' tertiuned an icQqip^^ratf fonfempt, I iva^ not yet 
' discouraged frotp a second attempt. Accordingly, 

* I soon after produce^ ^^nother work, entitled, The 
' Trojan Horse. This was an allegoric*! work, in 

* which the churcl) w?s introduced into the worid, 

* jn the s^oie manner qs th^t mjif hipe had been into 
' Troy. The priests toerp thp soldiers in its belly, 
' and thebcath4qst;perstitionl:hef:itytp^destroyed 

* by them. Thi^ ppcai w^ written in Latin. I ret 
' Ojiei^ber ^9fue t^the lines : 

* Mi/i/4ftffs stfitiSi fataiif i^iuhina muros't 

* Farfif S0£trdotmn fnrmii : eiftftje per ahum 

' Viii exire omn^s, i^fign^ cffm mfirmure olpaes, 

' linn atiier ^4>ft cvm hutn&tm furii>undus ab antrii 

' It setitis a tufref si^i tasra inv^'Ut hfauies. 

* MUti ifOtetif et mile «/«; trepidare timore 

* ElhfiUa getu dtpit ; f^si per infine volantes 

■ ' ^ffugere Dei-—f)eiirtaq»e temple relinquuut. 
' Jam magmtvf crepil^it equfif, me¥ ortfs et alii 
' Ingtm^erf poH : tunc r» patfr^ uitimus pmmum 
' Maxme Alexander, ventrem matmifs effiimm 
'■Peitrit, h^ ^-^iff meliort fifgne ptrente.' 

I believe Julian, had I npt stopt ^im, wpuld hava 
gt>Be tjbrpMgh the wi)oie poem (for, as { pbserved, 
inmost of the ph{urpc$ers he related, the a^ecti^ns he 
had enjoyed while he personated them on earth, still 
made som^ impr^ssipnpp .him) ; bi^.t j bf gged him to 
omit the sequel ttf the poem, an^ ^r^g^^^ wifh his 
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history. He then recollected fimKclf, and smiling; at 
the observation which by intuition he perceived I 
had made, continued his narration as follows: ' 
' I confess to ydu, says he, that the delight iQ 

* repeating our own works' is so predominant in a 

* poet, that I find nothing can totally root it out of 

* the soul. Happy would it be for those persons, if 
•'their hearers could be delighted in the same man-r 

* ner : but alas ! hence that itigens soliludo complain- 
' ed of by Horace : for the vanity of mankind is so 

* much greedier and more general than their avarice, 

* that no beggar is so ill received by them as he who 

* solicits their praise. 

■ * This I sufficiently experienced in the character 

* of a poet J for my company was shunned (I believe 

* on this account chiefly) by my whole house; nay, 

* there were few who would submit to hearing mfe 

* read my poetry, even at the price of sharing in' 

* my provisions. The only person who gave me 

* audience was a brother poet ;' he indeed fed me 
f with commendation very Jiberally ; but as \ was 

* forced to hear and commend in my turn, I perhaps 

* bought his attention dear enough. ■ ■ ■ 

'" Well,- Sir, if my expectations of the reward 1 

* hoped from my first poem had liaalked me, I had 

* now still greater reason to complain ; for instead of 

* being preferred or commended for the second, I 

* was enjoined a very severe penance by my supfi- 

* rior, for ludicrously comparing the pope to a fart, 

* My poetry was now the jest of every company, ex- 
' cepc some few who spoke of it with detestation j 

* and I found, that instead of recommending me to 

* preferment, it had effectually barred me from alj 

* probability of attaining it. 

■ • These discouragements had now induced me to 
' Jay down my pen, and write no more. But, as 

* Javenal says, 

— Si discedas, Laquec tenet ambitmi 
Consueludo mali. . . 
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*I-wasan'fexanipIeof"the-tTufh'of Ais.assS'ticm'; fo^ 

* I soon betook myself again to my musei -Indeed, 

* a poethathT the sailie-happlness with^man who is 
' dothigiy food -of an ugly woman. The one enjoyS 
' his muiCj and the other his mistress, with a plea- 
'* sure very little abated by the esteem of the worJd, 

* and only undervalues their taste for riot correspond- 

* ing with his own. 

* It is unnecessary to mention any more of my 

* poems ; they had all the same fate ; and though 
' in reality some of my latter pieces deserved (I may 

* now speak it without the imputation of vanity) a . 
f better success, asl had thecharacterofabad writer, 

' I found it impossible ever to obtain the reputation 

* of a good one. Had i possessed the merit of Ho- 

* mer, I could have hoped for no applause ; since it 

* must have been a profound secret ; for no one 
-' would now read a syllable of my writings. 

' The poets of my age were, as I believe you 

* know, not very famous. However, there was one 
' of some credit at that time, though I have the con- 
' solation to know his works are all perished long 
' ago. The majice.etfvyjand hatred I bore this man; 
' are inconceivable to any but an author, and an un- 
^ successful one ; I never could bear to he^^ him 

* well spoken of, and writ anonymous satires against 
f him though I had received obligations from him; 

* indeed I believe- it would have been an absolute 
F impossibility for him at any rate to have made me 
' sincerely his friend. 

* I have heard an observation which was made by 
f some one of later days, that there are no worse 
f men than bad authors. A remark of the same 

* kind hath been made on ugly women, and the 
f truth of both stands on one and the same reason, 
' viz. that they are both tainted with that cursed 

* and detestable yice of envy; which, as it- is the 
^ greatest torment to th6 mind' it inhabits, so is it 
f capable of introducing into it a total cprruption, 
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* and of ioApiriag -it t9 tha eciipmifsi^p ^f ihe most 

* horrid crimes imRgio^ble. 

' My life wa» but (kwi i %. I cMi) pined my^\( 
' to death witfa the vie* J Jqst noiv mpRtipoed. Mi- 
f nps told TOe, I WftS infiflitely too b^i for Eiyelum ; 
' and as for th« atb«r pjace, the d«vil had sworn, 
*. be would nev*r entertain a poet (or Orpheyp'asake ; 

* so I was forced to return agaiu to the ^sce from 
', whence I <:ai»e.' . 



CHAF. XXV. 

jfulm performi the parts of * Kmiht ^nd » DtmH%' 
Master. 

1 NOW mounted the sta^ in Sicf(r, and be- 

* came a knight' tefoplar ; tmt as my qdventures 

* differ so little from those! have recounted ymi itl 

* the character of a conFunon soldier, I shall not tire 
< jou with Deptetiticm. The soldier and the ci^)tBiI^ 
*■ differ in reality so little froa one another, th^ it 
' requires an accurate judgment todistingui^ ihem; 
'thedatter wears finer clothes, and in fimesof «*c- 

* cess lives somewhat more delicately ; but as to 
' evei^ thing else^ they very nearly resemble one 

* another. 

* My next step was into France, where Sfortunft 

* assigned me the part of a dancine-cnaater. 1 was 

* So expert in my profession, thai I was btougdt to 
' coDrt in my youth, and had the hce^ of Philip de 
' ValcaSi'wboafiterwards succeeded Charles the Fair, 
' Dommitted to tny direction. 

' 1 do not remember, that in any otf the characters 

* in which I ap^eusd en eacth, 1 ever assumed <o 
■• tnyselfa greater dignity, or thought myself of more 
' real inportance than now. i lookied on daacing 

* as the greateet escellenEe of human. nature, and 
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* on myself aE the greatest proficient in ft. And 

* indeed, this seemed to be the general opinion -df 

* the whole court ; for I was the chief instructor of 

* the youth of both sexes, wliose merit was almost 
' entirely defined -by the advances they made in that 

* science, which I had the honour to profess. As 

* to myself, I was so fully persuaded of this truth, 

* that I not only slighted and despised those who 

* were igoorant of dancing; but I thought tbe'4iigh- 
' est character 1 could give of any man was that he 

* made a graceful bow : for want of whif:h ^ecoin- 

* plishment, I had a sovereign-contempt for most 

* persons of learning ; nay, for sane ofSce;rs in the 

* army, and a few even of the courtiers themselvea. : 

' Though so little of my youth had beep thfewn 
•away in what they call literature, that 1 could 

* hardly write and read, yet I composed a treatise 
•pn" education; the first rudiments of which, as I 

* taught, were to mstruct a child i^ the scieo^e of 
' coming handsomely into a room. In this I cop* 
' rected many faults of my paedecessorsj particu- 

* larly that of being too much in a hurry, and in- 

* stituting a child in the sublimer parts of dancing 

* ■before they are capable of making their hq- 
' nours. 

* But as I have not now the same high opinion 
•of my profession which I had then,. 1 shall not 

* entertain you with a long history of a life which 
' consisted of borees and coupee$. Let it sufBce 

* that I lived to a very old age, and followed my 

* business as long as 1 could crawl. At length I 

* revisited my old friend Minos, who treated me 

* with very little respect, and bad me dance badt 

* again to earth. 

* I did so, and was now once more bom an Eijg- 

* lishman, bred up to the church, and at leneth ar- 
' rived to the station of a bishop. 
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* Nothing was so remarkable in this character, 
• as my always voting — *■* ' * - 



BOOK ilX..! 
CHAP. Vil. 

JVkertin Anna Boleyn relates the history of her life. 

i AM going now truly to recount a life, which 

• from the lime of Jts ceasing, hias been, in the 
'.other world, the continual subject of the cavils of 
? contending parties; the one making me as black 

• as. hell, the other as pure and innocent as the'in- 
' habitants of this blessed place ; the mist of prgu- 

• dice blinding their eyes, and zeal for what they 
' themselves profess, making every thing appear iii 

• that light, which they think most conduces tb its 
'honour. 

* My infancy was spent in my father's .house, \ti 

• those childish plays, which are most suitable to 

• that state, and 1 think this was one of the Happiest 

• parts of my life ; for my pafents were not among 

• the number of those who look upon their childrert 

• as so many objects of a tyrannic power; but I was 

• regarded as the dear pledge of a virtuous love, aiid 

• all my little pleasures were thought from their in- 

• dulgence their greatest delight. At seven years 

* Here put of (be manuscript Is lost, and tKat a very considei*- 
aUe one, as appears by (he number of die next book and chap- 
ter, which coiKains, I iind, the bisfory of Auna Boleyti : bu( as (o 
the mannei- in which i( was inlroduccd, or (o whom the naira(ive 
is told, we are totally left in (he dark. I have only to remark, 
that this chapter is, in the original writ, !n a woman's hand : and 
though the observations in it are, 1 think, as excellent as any 
in the itfhole volume, (here seems to be a difference in style be* 
(ween this and tlie preceding chapfers ; and as it is the character 
of a woman' which is related, i atn inclined to fancy it was realty 
written by one of that sen. 
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'old, i was carried.intQ Ft^Qce with tKe. king's' 
' sister, who was married to the French king, where' 

* I lived with a person of quality, who was. an ac-' 
'quaintance of my father:^. Ispeitt mytimeinleam- 

* ing those things necessaiy to give young persons of 
' fashion a polite education, and did neither good nor 

* evil»but day passed after day in the same easy way,' 

* till I was fourteen ; then began tny anxiety, my va-' 
' "'^X g'ew strong, and my heart fluttered with jpy at 
' every conbpiiment paid' to 'my beauty rahd'as the 
'Jady, with whom I Itvedj was of a gay, fljeerftll' 

* disposition, she kept a great deal of company,^ and' 
' ray youth and charms niade me th'e C9ntmual_bb-' 
* jeQt.of theiradmiratton. I passed som6irttfetiro<? 
f in those exulting raptures, which are Felt by'evenr 
' woman, perfectly satisfied with berself, and wi^h 

* the behaviour of others towards her: t was, wheir 
' very young, promoted to be niaid of honour ttj 

* her majesty. The court was Trcq uented by a younff 
'nobleman, whose beauty was the chief subject of 

* conversation in all assemblies of ladies. . The deli- 

* cacy of his person, added to a great softness in his 
' manner, gave every thing he said and did such an 
' air of tenderness, that every woman he spoke to, 

* flattered' herself with being the object of his love; 
'I was one of those who was vain enough of my own 
! charms to hope to make a conquest of him, whom 
' the whole court sighed for: I iiow thought every 

* other object below ray notice ; yet the only plea- 
' sure I proposed to myself in this design was, the 
.• triumphing over that heart, which 1 plainly saw 
'■ all the ladies of the highest quality, and the greatest 

* beauty would have been proud of possessing, I 
f was yet too young to be very artful j but nature^ 
.' without any assistance, soondiscovers to a man,>vho 

* is used to gallantry, a woman's desire to be liked 

* by him, whether that desire arises from any par- 
^ ticular ■ choice she makes of him, or only from 
i Kanity.. He soon perceived my thoughts,, and 
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* ^tified mf utmost wshet, by imatmd&j prefer- 

* ring me before all other wmAeiir and exerting his 
'-ntmost galluitry aod addrsss to engage my affi>c- 

* tions- 'Dii&saddenhippiBesa.whicfalthenthoDght 
*■ the greatest I could have tud* appeared visible m 

' *' all vaj actions ; I giew so gay, and so full of Ttva- 

* city, that it made my pcfson, appear still to a better 

* advantage} all my acquaintance pretcxtdbfr to be 
'.&nder at me than ever : thoogfa young as I was, F 

* plainly saw- it was but pretence* for through ri^ 
*" their endeaTonrs to the contraiy, envy would often 
*! break, forth in sly insinuations, and malicious sneers, 

* which gave me fresh -matter of triumph, and fre- 
*■ quest opportunities d insulting them ; which I 

, ' nerer let slip, for now ftjst my female heart grew* 
*: seitsit^ of the spiteful pleasure of seeing another 
f langukfa for what I enjoyed. Whilst I was in the 
' height of my happiness, her ouijesty fell ill of a 
' languishing distemper, which obliged her to go into 
'. the country for the change of air j my place made 

< it necessary for me to attend her, and which way 

* he brought it about, I can't imagine, but my young 

< hero found means to be one of uiatsmall train diat 

* waited on my royal mistress, although she went as 

* privately as possible. -Hitherto all the interviews 
' I had ever bad with bira were in poblick, and I only 
■ looked on him as the 6tter oii^ect to feed that pride 

* which had no other view but to shew its power ; 

* but now the scene was quite changed. My rivals 

* were all at a distance : the place we went to, was . 
' as charming as the niost agreeable aativalsituaticm, 

* assisted by the greatest art, could make it ; the 

* pleasant solitary walks, the singing of birds, the 

* thouisand pretty romamic scenes this delightful 

* place afforded, gave a sudden turn to my mind, 
^ my whole soul was m^ed into softness* and all my 

* vanity was fied. My spark was too much used to 

* affairs of this nature, not to perceive this chai^; 

* at first the profuse transports of bis joy made, me 
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* believe hiihUhoIly ftiltie, anlf this belief gat* mt 

* such happinttsi tliaf fio langttflge affords wer^S td 

* express it, artd can be only-*dnovm tt> tbose wftd 

* havefelf'rt. Butthia vrtsofav^rvshbrtdutalion, 

* foTlsoorti&ttntf I had to do vtfitli dnft of thoa#inefn» 

* whose Only end in the pursftil of a womanj istG 

* make her faH avfctim to dA insatiable detifftW 

* be,admired. Hisdislgnshadsuccertied, atidndW. 
' lie every day gfew eeilder, and; astfby infatfta^mn, 
' my pflssion everyday increased ;-irtid, nfAwithstaml- 

* ing all my fesolutibns ittd endeavours to the Con- 
■ trary, my rage at the di3apix>intmetit at once both 

* of my love and pride, and at t?ie findings pttssioh 

* fixed in my breast, I knew not hovr to coftquer', 
' broke out into that inconsistent behaviouf, trhicti 
•"must aivjays be the consequence of violetit passions, 
' "One moment I reproached him^ the h«ct i grew to 

* .tetxterness, and blamed myself, and thought Ifan- 
' cied what Was not true ; he saw my struggle, and 
' triumphed hi it ; but as he had not witncswss 
' eiiOugh thefC of his victory, to eive biin tbe fufl 

* enjoyment of it, he grew weftry of the country, and 

* relumed to PaHs, and left me in a condition tt is 

* uttfefly impossibl* to describe. My Inind vtasiilcfc 
" a city up in arms, all confdsioh : and every ne* 
•' thought Was a fresh disturber of my peace. Steep 

* quite forsook me, and the aflxiety I suffered, thre* 

* me into a fever, which had like to have cost mfe 
" my life. With great care I recovered ; but riifc 
' violence of the distemper left such a weakne&soh 

* ffly body, that the disturbance of my mind Was 
' greatly assuaged ; and now 1 began to comfort 
■'* myseff in the reflection, that' this gentlemen's he- 

* ing* a finished coquet^ was very likely the onljr 
' thing could have preserved me ; torhe wastheoftfy 

* man ffOtti whom I was ever iti any danger. By 

* that time t wtfs got tolerfebly well, we returned 
' to "Paris; and 1 cbnfess.^J both wished and feared 
'-'ttt««&Ai8eiiuse<rf^8UinypB{h: however, Iboped, 
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* bjf the help of my resentment, to be able to meet 

< bun with indifference. Thisemployedniythoughts 

* till our arrival. The next day> there was a very 

* full court to congratulate the ^een on her reco- 

* very ; and amongst the rest, my love appeared 

* dressed and adorned, as if he designed some new 

< conquest. Instead of seeing a woman he despised 
' and slightedi he approached me with that assured 
■ air which is common to successful coxcombs. At 

* the same time, I perceived I was surrounded by all 

* those ladies who were on his account my greatest 

* enemies : and in revenge, wirfied for nothing more 

* than to see me make a ridiculous 6gure. This 
' situation so perplexed my thoughts, that when he 

* came, near enough to speak to me, I fainted away 

* in his arms. (Had I studied which way I could 

* gratify him most, it was impossible to have dofle 

* any thing to have pleased him more.) Some that 
' stood by, brought smelling-bottles, and used means 
' for my recovery ; and I was welcomed to returning 

* life, by all those ill-natured repartees, which wo- 

* men epraged by envy are capable of venting-. 

* One cried. Well, I never thought my lord had any 

* thing so irightful In his person, or so fierce in bis 
' manner, as to strike a young lady dead at the 

* sight of him. No, no, says another, some, ladies 

* senses are more apt to be hurried by agreeable, 

* than disagreeable objects. With many more such 

* sort of speeches which shewed more malice than 

< wit. lliis not being able to bear, trembling, 
*.and with but just strength enough to mova, 1 

* crawled to my coach and hurried home. When 

* I was alone, and thought on what had happened 

* to me in a public court, I was at £rst driven to the 

* utmost despair ; but afterwards, when I came to 

* reflect, I believe this accident contributed more 

* to my being cured of my passion, than any other 
' could have done. 1 began to think the only me- 

* thod to pique the man, who had used tue so bar- 
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* barously, and to be revenged on my spiteful 

* rivals, was to recover that beauty, which was th«n 
'* languid, and had lost its lustre, to let them seerl 

* bad still charms enough to engage as many lovers 

* as 1 could desire, and that 1 could yet rival them, 

* who had thus cruelly insulted me. Theie pleasing 

* hopes revived my sinking spirits, and worked a 
' more effectual cure on me, than all the philosophy 
' and advice of the wisest men could have done. 
*■ I now employed all my time and care in adorning 

* my person, and studying the surest means of en- 

* gaging the affections of others, while I myself 
' continued quite indifferent ; for I resolved for the 

* fiitufe, if ever one soft thought made its way to 

* my heart, tafly the object of it, and by new lo- 
^ vers to drive the image from my breast. I con- 

* Suited my glass every morning, and got such ■ a 

* command of my countenancej that I could suit it 
*. to the different tastes of variety of lovers ; and 
'though I was young, for I was not yet above sc- 
' veoteen, yet my publlck way of life gave me such 
' continual opportunities of conversing with men, 

* and the strong desire I now had of pleasing them, 
' led me to make such constant observations on 
' every thing they said or did, that I soon found 

* out the different methods of dealing with them. 

* 1 observed that most men generally liked in wo- 

* men what was most opposite to their own charac-- 

* ters; therefore, to the grave solid man of sense, 

* I endeavoured to appear sprightly, and full of spi- 

* rit J to the witty and gay, soft and languishing ; 

* to the amorous {for they want no increase of their 

* passions) cold and reserved ; to the fearful and 

* backward, warm and full of fire, and so of all the 
' rest. As to beaus, and all those sort of men, whose 

* desires are centered in the satisfaction of their- 
'vanity, I had learned by sad experience, the only 
' ,way to deal with them was to laugh at them, and 
' let their own good opinion of themselves be .the 
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* only support of their hopes. I knew, while I 
' could get other followers, 1 was sure of them ; for 
' the only sign of modesty they ever give, is that of 

* not depending on their own judgments, but fol- 

* lowing the opinions of the greatest number. Thus ■ 

* furnished with maxims, and grown wise by past 

* errors, I in a manner began the world again : I ap- 

* peared in all public places handsomer and more 

* lively than ever, to the amazement of every one 

* who saw me, and had heard of the affair between 

* me and my lord. He himself *as much surprized, 
'and vexed at this sudden change, nor could he 

* account bow it was possible for me so soon to shake 
■ off those chains he thought he had fixed on me for 

* life, Dor was he willing to lose his conquest in this 
' manner. He endeavoured by all means possible 
' to talk to me again of love, but I stood fixed to 

* my resolution (in which I was greatly assisted by 
' the crowd of admirers that daily surrounded me), 

* never to let him explain himself: for notwith- 

* standing all my pride, I found the first impression 

* the heart receives of love is so strong, that it re- 
' quires the most vigilant care to prevent a relapse. 

* Now I lived three years in a constant round of di^ 

* versions, and was made the perfect idol of all the 

* men that came to court of all ages, and all cha- 

* racters. I had several good matches offered me, 

* but I thought none of them equal to my merit ; 

* and one of my greatest pleasures was to see those 
' women, who had pretended to rival me, often glad 
' to marry those whom I had refused. Yet, not*ith- 

* standing this great success of my schemes, 1 cannot 

* say I was pertectly happy ; for every woman that 

* was taken the least notice of, and every man that 
' was insensible to m^arts, gave me as much pain 
' as all the rest gave me pleasure ; and sometimes 
' little- underhand plots, which were laid against my 
' designs, would succeed in spite of my care : so that 

* I really began to grow weary of this manner of life, 
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' w^en my father returning from his embassy (q 
' France, took me home with him, and carried me 
' to a KttJe pleasant country-house, where there Was 
' nothing grand or superfluous, but every thing neat 

* and agreeable ; there I led a life perfectly solitary. 
' At first, the time hung very heavy on my hand?, 

* and I wanted all kind of employment, and I had 

* very like to have fallen into the heigl^t of tl\e 
' vapoursj from no other reason, but from want of 

* knowing what to do with myself. But when I had 

* Jived here a little time, I found such a calmness in 
' my mind, and such a difference between this, and 

* the restless anxieties I had experienced in a court, 

* that I began to share the tranquillity that visibly 

* appeared in every thing roynd me. I set myself to ^ 

* do works of fancy, and to raise little flower-gaf- 
' dens, with many such innocent rural amusements ; 
' which although they are not capable of affording 

* any great pleasure, yet they give that serene turn to 
' the mind, which I think much preferable to any 

* thing else human nature is made susceptible of. 
' I now resolved to spend the rest of my daysher^, 
■ and that nothing should allure me from this swe^t 
' retirement, to be again tossed about whh tempestu- 

* ous passions of any kind. Whilst I was in this 

* situation, my lord Piercy, the earl of Northumber- 

* land's eldest son, by an accident of losing his way 

* after a fox-chace, was met by my fatherj about a 
' mile from our house; he came home with him, 
' only with a design of dining with us j but was sp 

* taken with me, that he stayed three days. I had 
' too much experience in all affairs of this kind, not 

* to see presently the influence I had on him; but 
' I was at that time so intirely free from all ambi- 

* tion, that even the prospect of being a countess had 

* no effect on me; and I then thought nothing io 

* the world could have bribed me to have changed 

* my way of life. This young lord, who wasjusf 

* in his bloom, found his passion so strong, he could 
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* not endure a long absence, but returned again in 
' a week, and endeavoured, by all tlie means be 
' could think of, to engage me to return his a0ec- 
' tion. He addressed me with that tenderness and 

* respect, which women on earth think can flow 

* from nothing but real love : and very often told 
' me, that unless he could be so happy, as by his 
' assiduity and care to make himself agreeable to 
' me, although he knew my father would eagerly 

* embrace any proposal from him, yet he would suf- 

* fer that last of miseries, of never seeing me more, 

* rather than owe his own happiness to any thing that 

* might be the least contradiction to my inclinations. 

* This manner of proceeding had something in it so 
' noble and generous, that by degrees it raised a sen- 

* sation in me, which I know not how to describe, 
' nor by what name to call it ; it was nothing like 

* my former passion ; for there was no turbulence, 
' no uneasy waking nights attending it, but all I 

* could with honour grant to oblige him, appeared 
' to me to be justly due to his truth and love, and 

* more the effect of gratitude, than of any desire of 

* my own. The character I had heard of him from 

* my father, at my first returning to England, in 
' discoursing of the young nobility, convinced me, 

' ' that if I was his wife, I should have the perpetual 

* satisfaction of knowing every action of his must 

* be approved by all the sensible part of mankind ; 

* so that very soon I began to have no scruple left, 

* but that of leaving my little scene of quietness, and 

* venturing again into the world. But this, by his 

* continual application and submissive behaviour, by 

* degrees entirely vanished, Snd I agreed he should 

* take his own time to break it to my fether, whose 

* consent he was not long in obtaining ; for such a 

* match was by no means to be refused . There re- 
' mained nothmgnow tobedone, buttoprevail with' 
' the earl of Northumberland to comply with what 

* his son so ardently desired ; for which purpose, he 
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* set out immediately for London, and begged it as 

* the greatest favour, that I would accompany my 

* father, who was also to go thither the week fol- 

* lowing. I could not refuse his request, and as 
' soon as we arrived in town, he flew to me with 

* the greatest raptures, to inform me his father was 

* so good, that finding his happiness depended on 

* his answer, he had given him free leave to act in 

* this affair as would best please himself, and that he 

* had now no obstacle to prevent his wishes. It was 
' then the beginning of the winter, and the time for 
' our marriage was fixed for the latter end of March : 
' the consent of all parties made his access to me 

* very easy, and we conversed together both with in- 
' nocence and pleasure. As his fondness was so 

* great, that he contrived all the methods possible 
' to keep me continually in his sight, he told me 

* one morning, he was commanded by his father 

* to attend him to court that evening, and begged 
' I would be so good as to meet him there. I was 

* now so used to act as he would have me, that I 

* made no difficulty of complying wirh his desire. 
' Two days after this, I was very much surprized at 

* perceiving such a melancholy in his countenance, 

* and aheration in his behaviour, as I could no way 

* account for ; but by importunity, at last, I got 

* from him, that cardinal Wolsey, for what reason 

* he knew not, had peremptorily forbid him to think 

* any more of me : and when he urged that his fa- 

* therwas not displeased with it, the cardinal, in his 
' imperious manner, answered him, he should give 
' his father such convincing reasons, why it would 
' be attended with great inconveniences, that he 
' was sure he could bring him to be of his opinion. 
' On which he turned from him, and gave him no 

* opportunity of replying. I could not imagine what 
' design the cardinal coulihave in intermeddling 
' in this match, and I was still more perplexed to 

* find that my father treated my lord Piercy with 
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* much more coldness than usual ; he too saw it, 

* and we both wondered what could possibly be the 

* cause of all this. But it was not long before the 
' mystery was all made clear by my father, who 
' sending for me one day into bis chamber, let me 
' into a secret which was as little wished for ases- 
' pected ; he began with the surprising effects of 
' youth and beauty, and the madness of letting go 
' those advantages they might procure us, till it was 
' too late, when we might wish in vain to bring* 

* tbem back again. I stood amazed at this begin- 

* ning; , he saw my confusion, and bid me sit down 

* and attend to what he was going to tell me, which 
'was of the greatest consequence ; and he hoped I 
' would be wise enough to take his advice, and act 
' as he should think best for my future welfare. He- 
'. then asked me, if I should not bemuch pleased to 

* be a queen ? I answered with the greatest earnest- 

* ness, that so far from it, I would not Hve in a court 
' again to be the greatest queen in the world ; that 
' I had a lover who was both desirous and able to. 

* raise my station, even beyond my wishes. 1 found 

* this discourse was very displeasing ; my father 
' frowned, and called me a romantic fool, and said, 
' if I, would hearken to him he could make me a 
'queen; for the cardinal had told him, that the 
' king, from the time he saw me at court the other 

* night, liked me ; and intended to get a divorce 

* from his wife, and to put me in her place ; and 
' ordered him to find some method to make me a 
' maid of honour to her present majesty, that in 
' the mean time he might have an opportunity of 
' seeing me. It is impossible to express the-astonish- 

* ment these words threw me into j and notwith- 
' standing that the moment before, when it ap- 

* peared at so great a distance, I was very sincere 
' m my declaration, bow much it was against my 
' will to be raised so high; yet now the prospect 
*, came nearer, I confess my heart fluttered, and my 
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'eyes were dazzled with a view of being seated on 

* a throne. My imagination presented iiefore me 

* all the pomp, power, and greatness, that attend 

* a crown ; and £ was so perplexed, I knew not what 
' to answer, but reniained as silent as if I had lost 
' the use of my speech. My father, who guessed 

* what it was that made me in this condition, pro- 
' ceeded to bring all the arguments he thought most 

* likely to bend me to his will -, at last, I recovered 

* from this dream of grandeur, and begged him, by 
'. all the most endearing names I could think of, not 
' to urge me dishonouftbly to forsake the man, who 

* I was convinced would raise me to an empire, if in 

* his power, and who had enough in his power to 
' give me all I desired. But he was deaf to all I 

* could say, and insisted, that by next week, I should 
' prepare myself to go to court : he bid meconsJder 
' of it, and not prefer a ridiculous notion of honour 

* to the real interest of njy whole family, but, above 
'all things, not to disclose what he had trusted me 

^ with. On which, he left me to my own thoughts. < 
' When I was alone, I reflected how little realten- 

* derness this behaviour shewed to me, whose happi- 

* ness he did not at all consult ; but only looked on 

* me as a ladder, on which he could climb to the 

* height of his own ambitious desires ; and when! 

* thought on his fondness for me in my infancy, I 

* couW impute it to nothing, but either the liking 
' me as a plaything, or the gratification of' his va- 

* nity in my beauty. But I was too much divided 

* between a crown and my engagement to lord Pier- 

* cy, to spend ranch time in thinking of any thing 
< else ; and although my father had positively forbid 

* me, yet, when he came next, I could not help 

* acquainting him with all that had passed, with the 

* reserve only of the struggle in my own mind on the 

* first mention of beingaqueen. I expected he would 
' have received the news with the greatest agonies ; 

* b«the shewed no vast emotion; however, he could 
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* nol; help turning pale ; and taking me by the hand, 
' looked at me with an air of tenderness, and said, 
' If being a queen will make you happy, and it is 
' in your power to be so, I would nor for the world 

* prevent it, let me suffer what I will. This ama- 
' zing greatness of mind had on mequtte the contrary 
' effect from what it ought to have had; for instead 
' of increasing my love for him, it almost put an end 

* to it, and I began to think if he could part with' 
' me, the matter was not much. And I am con- 
' vinced,'when any man gives up the possession of a 
' woman, whose consent he has once obtained, let 
'his motive be ever so generous, he will disoblige 
' her. I could not help shewing my dissatisfaction, 
' and told him, I was very glad this affair sat so ea- 

* sily on him. He had not power to answer, but 

* was so suddenly struck with this unexpected ill- 
' natured turn I gave his behaviour, that he stood 
' amazed for some time, and then bowed and left me. 
' Now I was again left to my own reflections; but 

I. ' to make any thingintelligibleoutof them, is quite 

* impossible ; I wished to be a queen, and wished I 
' might not be one j I would have my lord Piercy 
' happy without me ; and yet I would not have the 
' power of my charms be so weak, that he could bear 

* the thought of life after being disappointed in my 

* love. But the result of all these confused thoughts 

* was a resolution to obey my father. I am afraid 

* there was not much duty in the case,though at that 
^ time I was glad to take hold of that small shadowj 
' to save me h^om looking on my own actions in the 
' true light. V\ hen my lover came again, I looked 
' on him with that coldness that he could not bear, 

* on purpose to rid myself of all importunity: for 

* since I had resolved to use him ill, 1 regarded him 

* as the monument of my shame, and his every look 
' appealed to me to upbraid me. My father soon 

* cat ried me to court ; there I had no very hard part 

* to act; for with the experience I had hadofman- 
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' kind, I could find no great difficulty in managing 
' a man who liked me, and for whom I not only did 

* not care, but had' an utter aversion to: but this 

* aversion he believed to be virtue ; for how credu- 

* lous is a man who has an inclination to believe? 
' And I took care sometimes to drop words of cot- 
' tages and love, and howhappy the woman was who 
' fixed her affections on a man in such a station of 

* life, that she might shew her love, without being 

* suspected of hypocrisy or mercenary views. All 

* thiswas swallowed very easily by the amorous king, 
' who pushed on the divorce with the utmost im- 

* petuosity, although the aflair lasted a good while, 
' and I remained most part of the time behind the 
' curtain. Whenever the king mentioned it to me, 

* 1 used such arguments against it, as I thought the 

* most likely to make him the more eager for it ; 

* beggingjthat unlesshis conscience was really touch- 

* ed, he would not on my account give any grief 
' to his virtuous queen; for in being her handmaid, 

* I thought myself highly honoured ; and that I 
' would not only forego a crown, but even give up 
' the pleasure of ever seeing him more, rather than 
'wrong my royal mistress. This way of talking, 

* joined to his eager desire to possess my person, con- 
' vinced the king so strongly of my exalted merit, 

* that he thought it a meritorious act to displace the 

* woman (whom he could not have so good an opi- 
' nion of, because he was tired of her), and to put 
' me in her place. After about a year's stay at court, 

* as the king's love to me began to be talked of, it 

* was thought proper to remove me, that there might 
' be no umbrage given to the queen's party; I was 
' forced to comply with this, though greatly against 
' my wilfj for I was very jealous that absence might 

* change the king's mind. I retired again with my 
' fatWer to his country-seat ; but it had no longer 

* those charms for me which i once enjoyed there ; 
' for my mind was now too much taken up with 
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* ambition to make room for any other thoughts. 

* During my stay here, my royal lover often sent 

* gentlemen to me with messages and letters, which 

* I always answered in the manner I thought would 

* best brin^ about my designs, which were to come 

* back agam to court. In all the letters that passed 

* between us, there was something so kingly and 

* commanding in his, and to deceitful and sulMnissive 

* in mine, that I sometimes could not help reflecting 

* on the difference betwixt this correspondence, 
' and that with lord Piercy ; yet I was so pressed 
' forward by the desire of a crown, I could not think 

* of turning back. In all I wrote, 1 continually 

* praised his resolution ofletting me be at adistance 
' from him, since at this time it conduced indeed 

* to my honour; but what was of ten times more 

* weight with me, 1 thought it was necessary for his ; 
' and I would sooner suffer any thing in the world, 
' than be any means of hurt to him, either in his in- 

* terest, or reputation. I always gave some hints of 

* ill health, with some reflections how necessary the 

* peace of the mind was to that of the body. By 
' these means, I brought him to recaK me again by 

* the most absolute command, which I for a little 
^ time artfully delayed {for 1 knew the impatience 

* of his temper would not bear any contradiction), 
' till he made my father in a manner forc&me to what 
' I most wished, with the utmost appearance ofre- 
' luctanceonmyside. When I had-gained this point, 
' 1 began to think which way I could separate the 

* king from the queen, for hitherto they lived in the 
' same house. Thelady Mary, the queen's daughter, 
' being then about sijtieen, i sought for emissaries of 
' her own age, that 1 could confide in, to instil into 
' her mind disrespectful thoughts; of her father, and 
' make ajest of the tenderness of his conscience about 
' the divorce. I knew she had naturally strong pas- 
' sions, and that young people of that age are apt to, 
' think those that pretend to be their friends aie 
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* really so, and only speak their minds freely ; 1 after- 

* wards contrived to have every word she spoke of 

* him carried lo the king ; who took it all as I could 

* wish, and fanded those things did not come at 

* first from the young lady, but from her naother, 

* He would often talk of it to rae, and I agreed with 
*- him in his sentiments; bat then, as a great proof of 

* ray goodness, I always endeavoured t-o excuse her, 

* by saying, a lady so long time used to be a royal 

* queen, might naturally be a little exasperated with 

* those she fancied would throw her from that sta-- 
' tion she so justly deserved. By these sort of plots» 
^ I found the way to make the king angry with the 

* queen; for nothing is e»sier than to make a man 

* angry with a woman he wants to be rid of, and 

* who stands in the way between him' and his plea- 

* sures: so that now the king, on the pretence of the 

* queen's obstinacy, in a point where his conscience 

* was so tenderly concerned, parted with her. Every 

* thing was now. plain before roe; I had nothing 

* farther to do but to let the king alone to his own 

* desires ; and I had no reason to' fear, since they had 

* carried him so far, but that ihev would urge him 

* on to do every thing I aimed at. I was created mar- 
' chioness of Pembroke. This dignity sat very easy 
' on me ; for the thoughts of a much higher title 

* took from me all feeling of this ; and I looked up- 

* on being a marchioness as a trifle, not that I saw 

* the bauble in its true light, but because it fell short 
f of what 1 had figured to myself ishould soon obtain, 
' The king's desires grew very impatient, and it was 

* not Jong before I was privately married to him. I 

* was no sooner his wife, than I found all the queen 

* come upon me ; I felt myself conscious of royalty, 
' and even thefaces of my most intimate acquaintance 

* seemed to me to be qitite strange. I hardly knew 
' them, height had turned my head, and I was like 
< a man placed on a monument, to whose sight all 
' creaturesatagrcat distance below him, appear like 
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* SO many little pigmies crawling about on the earth ; 

* and the prospect so greatly delighted me, that I 

* did not presently consider, that in both cases de- 

* scendingafewsteps erected by human hands would 

* place us in the number of those very pigmies who 

* appeared so despicable. Our marriage was kept 

* private for some time, for it was not thought pro- 

* per to make it public (the affair of the divorce not 
' being finished) till the birth of my daughter Eliza- 

* beth made it necessary. But all who saw me knew 

* it ; for my manner of speaking and acting was so 
' much changed with my station, that all around me 
' plainly perceived, I was sure I was a queen. While 
' It was a secret, I had yet somethine to wish for; 1 
' could not be perfectly satisfied, till all the world 

* was acquainted with my fortune : but when my co- 
' ronation was over, and I was raised to the height of 

* my ambition, instead of finding myself happy, I was 

* inrealitymoremiserable than ever; for besides that 
' the aversion I had naturally to the king was much 
' more difficult to dissemble after marriage than be- 

* fore, and grew into a perfect detestation, my iroa- 
' gination, which had thus warmly pursued a crown, 
' grew cool when I was in the possession of it, and 
' gave me time to reflect what mighty matter I had 

* gained by all this bustle; and I often used to think 
' myself in the case of the fox-hunter, who when he 

* has toiled and sweated all day in the chace, as if 

* some unheard-of blessing was to crown his success, 
' finds at last, all he has got by his labour is a stink- 
' ing nauseous animal. But my condition was yet 

* worse than his ; for he leaves the loathsome wretch 
' to be torn by his hounds, whilst I was obliged to 
' fondle mine, and meanly pretend him to be the 
' object of my love. For the whole time I was in this 
' envied, this exalted state, 1 led a continual life of 
' hypocrisy, which i now know nothing on earth can 
' compensate. 1 had no companion but the man I 
' hated. I dared not disclose my sentiments to any 
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f .person about me; nor did any one presume toenter 
' into any freedom of conversation with me; butall 

* who spoke to me, talked to the queen, and not to 

' me; for they would have said just the same things ' 
' to adressed up puppet, if the king had taken a fan- 

* cy to call it his wife. And as I knew every wo- 

* man in the court was my enemy, from thinkingshe 
' had much more right than I had to the place E 

* filled, I thought myself as unhappy, as if I had been 

* placed in a wild wood, when there was nO human 

* creature for me to speak to, in a continual fear of 
' leaving any traces of my footsteps, lest 1 should be 

* found by some dread fal monster, or stung bysnakes 
' and adders ; for such are spiteful women to the ob- 
' jects of their envy. In this worst of all situations, 
' I was obliged to hide my melancholy, and appear 

* cheerful. This threw me into an error the other 
' way, and I sometimes fell into a levity in my be- 

* haviour, that was afterwards made use of to my 
' disadvantage. I had a son dead-born, which I per- 
' ceived abated something of the king's ardor; for 

* his temper could not brook the least disappoint- 

* ment. This gave me no uneasiness; for not con- 
.* sidering the consequences, I could not help being 

* best pleased when I had least of his company. At- 

* terwardslfound he had cast his eyes on one of my 

* maids of honour ; and whether it w3s owing to 
' any art of her' s, or only to the king's violent pas- 

* sions, I -was in the end used even worse than my 

* former mistress had been by my means. The de- 
' cay of the king's ailectian was presentlv seen by all 
' those court-sycophants, who continually watch the 

* motions of royal eyes; and the moment they found 

* they could be beard against me, they turned my 

* most innocent actions and words, nay, even my very 

* looks, into proofs of the blackest crimes. The 

* king, who was impatient to enjoy his new love, lent 
' awillingear to all my accusers, who found ways of 

* making hirajealpusthat 1 was false to his bed. He' 
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* would not so easily have believed any thing against 

* me before, but he was now glad to flatter himself 

* that he had found a reason to do just what he had 

* resolved upon without areason j and on some slight 

* piretertces, and hearsay evidence, I was sent to the 

* Tower, where the lady, yvho was my greatest ene- 

* my, was appointed to watch me and lie in the 

* isame chamber with me. This was really as bad a 

* punishment As my death; for she insulted me with 

* those keen reproaches, and spiteful witticisms^ 
' which threw me into such vapours and violent fits, 

* that I kneV not what I uttered in this condition. 
"* She pretended, I had confessed talking ridiculous 

* stuff with a set of low fellows, whom I had hardly 

* ever taken notice of, as cduld have imposed op 
' none but such as were resolved to believe. I was 

* brought to my trial, and to blacken me the more, 
' accused of conversing criminally with my own bro; 

* ther, whom indeed I loved extremely well, but 
' never looked on him in any other light than as my 

* friend. However, Iwas condemnedtobe beheaded, 
' or burnt, as theking pleased; and he was graciously 

* pleased, from thegreat remains of his love, tochuse 

* the mildest sentence: I was much less shocked af 

* this manner of ending my life, than I should have 

* been in any other station; but I had had so little 

* enjoyment from the time I had been a queen, that 

* death was the less dreadful to me. The chief things 

* that lay on my conscience, were the arts I made use 
' of to induce the king to part with the queen, my 

* ill usage of lady Mary, and my jilting lord Piercy. 

* However, I endeavoured to calm my mind as well 
' as I could, and hoped these crimes would be for- 

* given me ; for in other respects I had led a very in- 

* nocent life, and always did all the good-iiaturcd 

* actionslfoundanyopportunityof doing. From the 

* time I had it in my power, I gave a great deal of 

* money amongst the poor, I prayed very devoutly, 

* and went to my execution very composedly. Thus 
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*I lost my life at the age of twenty-nine, In which 

* short time I believe 1 went through more variety 

* of scenes, than many people who live to be very 

* old. I had lived in a court, where I spent my time 
' in coquetry and gaiety: I had experienced what it 

* was to have one of those violent passions which 

* makes the mind all turbulence and anxiety. I had 
' had a lover whom I esteemed and valued, and at 
' the latter part of my life, I was raised to a station 
' as high as the vainest woman could wish. But in 
' all these various changes, I never enjoyed any real 

* satisfaction, unless in the little time I lived retired 

* in the country free from all noise and hurry; and 
' while I was conscious I was the object of the love 
' and esteem of a man of sense and honour.' 

On the conclusion of this history, Minos paused 
for a small time, and then ordered the gate to be 
thrown open for Anne Boleyn's admittance i on the 
consideration, that whoever had suffered being a 
queen for four years, and been sensible during all 
that time of the real misery which attends that ex- 
alted station, ought to be forgiven whatever she had 
done to obtain it*. 

• Here ends this curious manuscripl; the rest being destroyed 
in rolling up pens, tobacco, &c. It is to be hoped, heedless 
people will henceforth be more cautious what they burn, or use to 
other vile' purposes ; especially when they conwder the fate which 
had likely to have befallen the divine Milton ; and that the works 
of Homer were probably discovered in some chandler's shop in 
fJreeee. 
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